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CHAPTER  XII 


December  1855 

Active  operations  were  not  to  be  looked  for  during  this 
month,  and,  beyond  a  slight  reverse  sustained  by  Vivian’s 
Cavalry,  and  a  couple  of  unimportant  outpost  affairs,  we 
hear  of  nothing  in  that  kind. 

Thus  the  military  position  continued  unchanged — the 
enemy  holding  his  ground,  whilst  the  Allied  Armies 
remained  prepared  to  seize  any  advantage  which  might  be 
offered  by  his  movements.  ‘  The  destruction  of  the  South 
Side  of  Sebastopol,  its  docks  and  forts,  is  in  our  power,’ 
writes  Codrington  to  Panmure  on  December  8th,  ‘  but  the 
enemy  holds  as  much  control  over  the  harbour  as  we  do  : 
we  have  not  possession  of  it  at  all  in  a  naval  point  of 
view  ;  it  is  a  large  mutual  wet  ditch  under  fire  from  both 
sides.’  It  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
Allies  whether  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Crimea 
or  not,  and  meantime  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the 
French  had  grown  tired  of  a  war  so  far  from  home.  The 
comparative  advantages  of  various  defensive  lines  had 
lately  been  discussed  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet.  But  before  the  end  of  the  month  we  find 
Codrington  contemplating  the  situation  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  French  Army 
within  its  own  lines  at  Kamiesh. 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  peace,  the  position  is  defined 
as  follows :  After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Austria  had 
submitted  to  France  and  Great  Britain  certain  new  bases  of 
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treaty,  which  she  suggested  should  be  sent  by  her  to  St. 
Petersburg.  After  undergoing  modification  in  London, 
so  as  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  England  would  be 
willing  to  treat,  these  proposals  had  been  accepted  by 
AustrH  in  their  new  form  and  were  now  on  their  way  to 
the  Russian  capital. 

In  the  Crimea,  by  the  beginning  of  the  month,  bad 
weather  had  set  in  in  the  shape  of  rain  and  gales,  which 
were  followed  by  cold  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  frost-bites 
and  even  deaths,  by  flooding  mines,  the  lain  delayed  the 
blowing  up  of  the  docks  of  the  South  Side,  whilst  the  depth 
of  the  mud  interferetl  with  endeavours  to  restore  the  Army  s 
drill.  The  health  of  the  troops,  however,  continued  good  ; 
drunkenness  abated,  or  accounts  of  it  proved  to  have  been 
e.xaggerated  ;  the  state  of  the  supplies  was  declared  to  be 
gratifying,  and  the  progress  made  in  hutting  the  troops 
satisfactory.  It  had  also  been  announced  that  the  road 
from  Balaclava  ‘  would  do.’  Codrington  had  profited  by 
the  criticism  directed  against  his  predecessors  in  the 
command,  and  the  fulness  of  his  despatches  won  the 
approval  of  all,  from  the  Queen  downwards. 

Among  the  questions  of  organisation  discussed  between 
him  and  Lord  Panmure,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  was 
that  of  the  advisability  of  completing  each  Division  wfith 
its  proper  complement  of  baggage-animals  and  means  of 
transport,  instead  of  maintaining  the  Land  Transport  as  a 
sei)arate  and  independent  department. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  r.\NMURE 

Decembtr  i,  1S55. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  huts  sent  out  are  anything 
but  decently  watertight.  I  went  into  many  of  them  some 
days  ago  just  after  rain,  and  found  that  the  best  new  ones, 
those  iong  ones  of  seventy  feet,  wuth  double  boards  and 
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felt,  were  yet  defective  at  the  junction  of  the  roof-squares 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  came  in  plentifully,  and 
men  had  to  use  their  waterproofs  and  all  sorts  of  things 
whilst  lying  down.  .  .  .  The  huts,  old  ones,  are  some  of 
them  built  round  with  stone  and  mud  walls  close,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  bits  of  tents,  old  sacks,  condemned 
blankets.  I  had  ordered  that  the  hospital  huts  containing 
sick  should  first  have  all  assistance  that  could  be  given  to 
make  them  sound ;  but  to  limit,  at  present,  to  the  huts 
that  actually  contained  sick.  .  .  . 

The  weather  is  bad — broke  well  into  winter  with  rain 
and  gales,  varying  with  frost  at  night,  and  depth  of  mud 
during  the  day.  The  locomotive  railway  engine,  by 
Colonel  M'Murdo’s  account  to  me,  will  scarcely  do  the 
work  expected  of  it.  He  thinks  we  shall  have  to  trust  to 
horse-power  on  the  rail  principally,  and  complains  of  the 
chains  of  the  harness  traces  being  so  weak  that  they 
snap. 

Colonel  M'Murdo  goes  home  to-day,  and  of  course  you 
will  see  him.  The  question  will  have  to  be  decided  of  the 
continued  independence  of  Land  Transport  Corps  :  if  they 
are  to  Vje  continued  as  a  corps  independent  of  the  Army, 
they  must  have  the  establishment  of  a  little  army,  which 
never  could  go  on  without  officers,  and  many  a  good  non¬ 
commissioned  officer.  Superintendence  is  wanting  to  a 
degree  from  what  I  see,  for  the  English  disposition  with 
horses  is  generally  that  of  violence,  pulling  and  kicking  ; 
and  responsible  non-commissioned  officers  are  wanted  with 
parties  to  see  to  that  and  all  details  connected  with  it. 

I  suspect  it  will  be  found,  if  the  Corps  is  to  be  made 
efficient,  that  a  thousand  men  and  non-commissioned 
officers  will  not  be  too  many  to  take  from  the  bayonets  of 
this  Army  and  make  the  remainder  movable. 

The  accounts  and  information  from  the  front  do  not 
give  any  present  indication  of  the  Russians  retiring ;  why 
should  they  now  ?  And  I  think  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  troops  in  this  part  of  the  Crimea  has  a  tendency  to 
confirm  this  impression  of  their  holding  their  ground  if 
possible. 


Older  huts  out 
of  repair. 


Patching  of 
huts. 
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There  are  no  people  more  anxious  for  carrying’  on  the 
drill  of  the  men  than  the  officers  commanding,  from 
Divisions  do’wnwards  :  could  you  but  see  the  sticky  and 
hopeless  mud  of  this  plateau,  except  during  frost, ^  you 
would  understand  that  as  much  would  be  lost  in  efficiency 
as  gained  by  drilling  upon  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
will  not  be  days  in  which  marching  could  take  place,  but, 
if  at  all  like  last  year,  they  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

Almost  all  the  Cavalry  is  gone  to  its  destination  in  the 
Bosphorus  and  Scutari.  General  Scarlett  will  command 
there  for  a  short  time,  but  has  requested  leave  for  really 
urgent  business  in  England  for  a  time,  which  I  have 
oranted ;  the  command  would  remain  with  General 
Lawrenson  there.  I  have  settled  the  point  of  senior 
officer  command  in  the  Bosphorus  command  by  saying 
that  the  senior  officer  is  always  the  commander ;  but  that 
Brigadier-General  Storks"  need  not  be  interfered  with  in 
any  of  his  orders  and  arrangements,  unless  from  absolute 
necessity. 

I  shall  not  avoid  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
of  going  to  Kertch  and  elsewhere ;  but  business  here 
would  necessarily  be  delayed  by  it ;  the  decisions  requisite, 
the  references  are,  of  course,  perpetual  ;  and  many  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  Army. 

The  rain  and  mud  made  some  parts  of  the  new  road 
very  bad,  and  it  was  not  improved  by  the  night  frost,  but 
people  were  put  on  at  once,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
doing  its  duty  well. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  2,  1855. 

I  shall  probably  put  things  down  as  they  happen,  as 
some  means  of  my  not  forgetting  things  which  may  give 
you  information. 

The  road  from  Balaclava  will  do^ — it  has  been  for  three 
or  four  days  in  a  curious  state  .  .  .  but  I  have  desired 

^  Commanding  British  troops  at  Constantinople. 
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Mr.  Doyne  to  put  on  the  road  a  considerable  number  of 
Army  Works  Corps  to  be  constantly  working  at  it. 

When  at  Balaclava  yesterday,  I  saw  Colonel  M'Murdo 
on  the  point  of  going  on  board  the  \Severn  ?].^  He  has 
the  impression  that  the  men  he  has,  and  is  enlisting,  will 
establish  the  ‘personnel’  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps. 

I  do  not  think  so.  And  where  are  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  or  whatever  that  rank  may  be  called  in  the  Corps  } 

We  shall  want  the  steadiest  men,  the  most  attentive 
supervisors  of  detail  (non-commissioned  officers  of  some 
sort) ;  we  shall  want  many  officers  for  such  a  Corps  as  the 
Land  Transport.  You  must  enforce,  and  have  the  staff  to  Land  Transport 
enforce,  military  discipline  among  them.  It  must  be  a 
little  army  of  steady,  good  men — all  the  steadier  from  the 
nature  of  their  duty,  subject  to  being  detached  and  to 
accidents.  You  must  let  me  know  if  the  Land  Transport 
system  is  to  remain  an  independent  establishment,  furnish¬ 
ing  means  of  moving  to  the  Army,  or  whether  I  am  to  be 
responsible  for  making  it  so,  taking  my  own  means  of 
ensuring  it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  on  talking  much  about 
it  to-day  with  General  Windham,  that  we  shall  not  have 
to  take  it  into  Army  hands,  abstract  from  Brigades  400  or 
500  men  with  non-commissioned  officers  and  officers,  let 
them  be  the  efficient  transport  attendant  upon  their  own 
brigade — identified  with  it,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  it — 
and  consider  the  main  establishment  of  the  Land  Transport 
Corps  as  the  reserve  to  feed  the  front  by  bringing  supplies 
from  the  main  base.  The  large  number  of  drivers  you 
mention  as  being  sent  out  are  so  much  raw  material,  but 
they  will  want  non-commissioned  officers — as  all  establish¬ 
ments  do. 

I  want  to  see  the  Land  Transport  attached  to  the 
Divisions  of  the  Army,  made  a  part  of  that  Division,  for  the 
General  Officer  to  control,  to  arrange,  to  pay  attention  to, 
as  the  best  means  of  efficiency  of  his  troops  ;  and  not  to  be 
an  excrescence  of  the  Division  as  it  now  is.  When 
Colonel  M'Murdo  gets  home,  you  will  make  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  line  you  empower  me  to  take. 

^  Name  undecipherable  in  MS. 
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We  have  had  blowing  weather  yesterday,  and  last 
night,  on  visiting  the  Guards’  Camp,  1  found  that  two 
hospital  huts  had  been  regularly  blown  over — down  ;  it 
seems  the  wind  was  strong  enough  to  unsettle  that  part  of 
the  roof  near  the  sides,  lifting  it  a  little  ;  it  then  got  out 
of  sockets  and  at  once  gave  way.  Fortunately  only  two 
people  were  at  all  hurt. 

As  to  drill,  mentioned  in  your  last  private  letter,  I 
think  I  mentioned  to  you  the  state  of  ground  here ;  a 
poached  Northamptonshire  clay  lane  would  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  majority  of  the  ground  on  this  plateau,  marked 
as  it  is  with  similar  broad  tracks  over  the  face  of  it,  through 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  lift  his  feet.  And  I  fully 
expect  that  to  ease  the  Land  Transport,  which  would  tear 
itself  to  pieces  on  the  roads,  I  shall  have  to  ensure  getting 
huts  up  by  marching  almost  the  whole  Division  to  Bala¬ 
clava  to  bring  them  up  on  their  backs.  I  yesterday 
settled  to  let  Division  Generals  give  authority  for  their 
Commissariat  officers  to  issue  from  their  stocks  on  the 
plateau,  and  save  the  transport  animals  and  carts  during 
this  state  of  the  roads  ;  the  accumulation  will  be  going  on 
at  Balaclava,  and  they  will  then  take  advantage  of  dry  days 
and  roads  to  work  hard. 


Decefuber  4. 

Yesterday  was  a  fine  day,  and  I  rode  for  an  hour  or 
two  towards  the  Monastery,  meeting  Marshal  P61issier  and 
apparently  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  at  a  steeple-chase  ; 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  did  not  allow  me  to  share  more 
than  half  an  hour  of  [sport which  is  of  interest  to  so 
many,  and  therefore  does  good.  Referring  to  your  private 
letter  of  the  19th,  I  again  say,  look  at  the  time  of  year.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Arabat  expedition  is  viewed  in  the  light 
it  was  by  me.  To-day,  for  instance,  as  a  consecutive  of 
one  fine  day  yesterday,  we  have  a  soaking  S.W.  rain  ; 
we  should  have  been  in  the  thick  of  that  operation — 
indeed  I  don’t  think  we  should  have  got  into  the  thick 
of  it,  for  siege  guns  could  not  move  over  this  country 

*  Illegible  in  MS. 
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in  tile  rainy  time  without  enormous  expenditure  of 
transport. 

You  will  get  my  official  account  of  the  explosion,  which  Ret;  cenc«  as  to 
1  wrote  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  public  mention  of  the 
mill  containing — or  which  will  when  repaired  contain — 
small-arm  ammunition.  The  French  wished  it  not  to  be 
again  used  for  powder,  but  I  decided  it  should  be  :  the 
walls  are  nearly  three  feet  thick,  a  circular  (former)  wind¬ 
mill  :  it  has  been  a  magazine  from  the  first  arrival,  and  the 
French  have  put  themselves,  long  since  that  time,  in  its 
neighbourhood.  They  had  a  hospital  establishment  and  a 
canteen  village  close  about  it.  the  latter  blown  to  pieces, 
the  former  so  much  damaged  as  to  make  the  removal  of 
both  easy.  It  is  perhaps  quite  a  work  of  supererogation 
not  publishing  the  word  mill,  for  the  very  first  thing  that 
was  done  in  October,  or  November,  1S54.  was  to  publish 
the  fact  in  our  newspapers  for  the  information  of  the 
Russians. 

You  have  telegraphed  about  schoolmasters  coming  .jvs  to  the 
out.  Like  many  other  people  who  come  to  this  Army,  the 
first  thing  we  shall  have  to  do  will  be  to  take  care  of  them, 
for  they  can’t  take  care  of  themselves:  and  the  next  thing  cm  to  the  .vtey 
we  shall  have  to  do  will  again  be  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  the  third  thing — to  take  care  of  them.  Are  they  also 
to  march  with  the  Army  hereafter,  with  the  separate  rights 
and  establishment  which  it  is  mv  impression  they  rather 
afl'ect  ? 

I  here  is  one  corps  that  must  be  put  on  an  effective  xece^jitvefar 
footing,  and  which  is  not  so — the  Land  Transport  Corps. 

1  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  being  done  by  Colonel 
Wetherall,  if  done  at  all;  but  we  must  not  be  hampered; 
it  will  require  a  total  change,  a  large  number  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  only  really 
organised  body  we  have,  viz.  the  Army.  You  must  take 

from  the  Armv  to  make  the  remainder  of  the  Armv 

•  ^ 

efficient,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  the  deduction 
from  the  fighting-men  in  order  to  put  these  others  in  the 
place  for  fighting.  People  seem  to  think  that  when  Sir 
J.  Paxton  has  shipped  icx)  navvies,  when  Messrs.  Some 
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Army  Works 
Corps  quite 
inadequate 
to  possible 
requirements. 


Sir  Colin 

Campbell’s 

return. 


One  Else  have  sent  50  skilled  labourers,  when  John  Bull 
has  sent  3000  drivers,  of  all  sorts  of  trades  unconnected 
with  horses  and  carts — has  sent  about  5000  ‘  natives  ’ — 
that  everything-  has  been  done  for  the  Army.  Why,  these 
numbers  are  regiments,  brigades — human  creatures  :  have 
sickness,  have  misery,  have  (j^uarrels — want  food,  cooking, 
medicine,  rest,  and,  above  all,  supervision  and  arrangement, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  :  more  indeed  than  many  others, 
for  there  are  animals,  pack-saddles,  carts  and  waggons  to 
be  cared  for,  inspected  and  replaced.  You  want  therefore 
a  large,  intelligent,  and  steady  staff;  and  you  have  com¬ 
paratively  nothing. 

The  foundations  of  discipline  are  good  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers ;  and  you  will  hear  from  Colonel 
M'Murdo  how  utterly  he  has  felt  and  feels  the  want  of 
them. 

The  fighting-men — the  regiments — and  the  transport 
to  enable  them  to  feed  and  fight  in  the  right  place,  these 
are  the  main  things  of  an  army,  and  to  these  we  must  put 
our  whole,  our  first  consideration,  if  the  Army  is  to 
move. 

The  very  ‘  Army  Works  Corps’ — on  my  direct  question 
to  Mr.  Doyne  a  few  days  ago,  as  to  whether  he  could 
ensure  me  the  presence  in  the  front  of  these  men,  if  I 
wanted  to  throw  up  an  earthwork  ten  or  twenty  miles 
from  hence,  after  a  march,  he  had  no  idea  that  at  present 
I  could  make  sure  of  a  hundred.  I  suspect  two-thirds  of 
them  expect  to  be  carried  in  waggons,  and  work  in 
shelter. 

I  am  more  surprised  at  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  coming 
out  again  than  I  am  at  his  going  home  ;  you  know  I  have 
expressed  publicly  what  I  feel  for  his  services  and  char¬ 
acter ;  and  any  casual  private  communications  which  I  have 
had  with  him  formerly  lead  me  to  think  that  personally  all 
will  go  smooth.  Human  nature  is  human  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  one  element  of  military  nature;  and  it  is  no 
use,  now  that  you  and  Lord  Hardinge  have  settled  the 
point,  inquiring  whether  his  position  in  this  Army  is  one 
which  consideration  towards  me  would  have  suggested. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

December  2)1  ^855. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  {^Blank  m  Approval  of 
inst.  ...  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  you  allow  codrington’ 
neither  confusion  nor  difficulty  to  dismay  or  dishearten  you, 
and  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  you  face  everything 
contributes  much  to  lighten  my  burthen  here.  The  voyage 
of  the  Contingent  Cavalry  sounds  very  ridiculous,  and  what 
on  earth  made  Vivian  send  for  them  so  late  I  cannot 
imagine  !  However,  I  dare  say  they  will  find  good  quarters 
at  Baltchick. 

I  have  desired  a  most  stringent  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  stowing  of  the  vessels  named  in  your  despatch, 
and  I  will  certainly  have  somebody  hanged  if  I  can  only 
bring  the  crime  home  to  him.  I  cannot  imagine  where 
the  bulk  of  our  huts  can  be,  as  all  should  have  reached 
you  ere  the  time  you  wrote. 

I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Hard inge  Relative  powers 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corps  d’Armee.  We  both  agree  writer 
that  you  have  judged  prudently  in  not  forming  them  at 
once,  and  though  we  must  keep  faith  with  Sir  Colin,  who 
will  soon  return,  we  shall  leave  you  perfect  discretion  to 
form  the  2nd  Corps  when  you  please,  or  not  at  all  unless 
you  like  it.  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that,  while  I  direct 
the  war  from  here,  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  the  organisation 
of  the  Army  without  giving  you  full  freedom  to  carry  out 
any  views  I  may  express  as  you  think  right.  I  set  the 
question  of  the  two  Corps  on  a  right  official  footing  ;  you 
had  better  write  me  a  despatch  in  which  you  set  forth  your 
reasons  for  not  concurring  in  the  recommendation,  and  to 
this  I  can  reply  so  as  to  leave  on  record  the  reason  why 
the  proposal  was  abandoned  to  some  degree. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  inundated  with  many  vague 
reports  from  all  quarters,  and  dark  hints  from  Pelissier  as 
to  the  future.  Rumours  of  peace  will  be  circulated,  but 
you  must  believe  in  none  which  you  do  not  receive  from 
me.  I  think  you  should  know  confidentially  the  political 
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aspect  of  affairs,  which  may  guide  to  a  certain  extent  your 
military  contemplations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  tired  of  war  at  so  remote  a 
distance  from  France,  and  he  is  fast  making  up  his  mind  to 
do  no  more  in  the  Crimea.  What  object  he  has  in  desir¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  bulk  of  his  Army  home  I  cannot  say,  but 
such  is  his  drift. 

He  tries  to  deceive  us  by  saying  that  he  replaces  those 
he  takes  away  by  similar  numbers  sent  out.  We  are 
incredulous,  but  you  can  easily  keep  me  informed  on  the 
point. 

They  point  to  a  Council  of  War  to  deliberate  on  future 
operations,  and  if  this  Council  confines  itself  to  chalking 
out  a  sphere  of  operations,  and  abstains  from  fixing  any 
precise  plan,  it  may  do  some  good. 

It  may  well  deliberate  as  to  whether  we  should  prosecute 
an  advance  into  the  Crimea  or  not,  or  whether  the  French 
should  attack  Nicholaieft'  or  Cherson,  and  we  Georgia  and 
Circassia.  It  may  settle  that  the  two  armies  shall  each 
operate  under  its  own  Chief  from  distinct  bases  and  with 
defined  purposes,  but  into  no  minutim  of  a  campaign  must 
the  Council  descend,  otherwise  it  will  be  blazoned  through¬ 
out  Russia,  and  all  success  rendered  doubtful  by  being- 
anticipated.  In  case  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Georgia,  you 
will  do  well  to  collect  all  the  information  you  can  as  to  the 
climate,  roads,  localities  for  magazines,  as  well  as  to  an 
organisation  of  your  transport  corps  to  suit  it  to  as  many 
men  as  possible.  I  have  given  orders  to  get  the  best 
maps  for  you,  but  I  fear  any  detailed  plan  of  the  country  is 
not  in  existence. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

December  7,  1855. 

The  accounts  you  give  me  of  your  weather  and  the 
progress  you  have  made  in  getting  your  men  under  cover 
is  very  gratifying,  and  the  state  of  your  supplies  seems  to 
place  you  beyond  risk  for  the  coming  winter.  I  cannot 
yet  make  out  how  far  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
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open  lield  when  winter  sets  in  with  its  usual  severity,  })ut, 
in  ease  lie  weakens  his  outfjosts  anrl  is  driven  from  them 
hy  stress  of  weather  or  deficiency  of  provisions,  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  Hyin^  corjis  ready  to  fall  on  any  weak 
jjoint  and  to  make  a  little  harvest  of  ^lory  even  in  mid¬ 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  troo[is  liave  done  with  their  roafls, 
1  would  su^(jp;st  your  securing,  as  far  as  you  can,  your 
jiosition  to  protect  Ralaclava.  1  am  not  sufficiently  master 
of  the  ground  to  enter  into  the  rjiiestion,  hut  I  belie.ve  it  to 
he  a  jptneral  opinion  that,  unless  you  occupy  and  defend 
the  jilateau,  an  enemy  in  possession  of  it  would  annihilate 
your  shijipin^  and  shell  all  your  magazines.  You  must 
lay  out  your  plans  on  the,  su[jposition  that  your  h'rench 
allies  withdraw  within  their  lines  at  Kamiesh,  and  you  may 
ref[uire  to  replace  them  hy  troo[js  of  your  own  drawn  from 
Scutari,  .Smyrna,  or  Malta. 

d'o  this  extent  you  will  have  to  take  counsel  with  the 
Admiral  in  command  to  keej)  means  of  transport  at  his 
command  throughout  the  winter.  Again  I  am  hy  no 
means  easy  as  to  the  force  at  Kertch.  Rumours  arc  rife 
that  an  attack  is  intended  when  the  ice  will  enable  the 
Russians  to  collect  force  and  material  for  the  purposes. 
'I'liis  may  or  may  not  he  true,  hut  it  must  Im;  considered. 
Vivian  writits  that  he  is  throwing  uj)  works,  hut  has  no 
nutans  of  arming  them,  lie  says  you  can  sj)are  him  32- 
pounder  guns  Irom  Balaclava.  'I'licre  is  no  use  in  works 
witlunit  guns,  and  I  do  hope  that  somehow  or  other  they 
will  lu;  forthcoming.  But  sup{)osIng  no  attack  is  made, 
therr;  is  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  supply  of  j)rovisions  for 
the  garrison,  to  which  I  liopeyour  attention  will  he  turned. 
1  know  not  how  you  hold  communication  with  Kertch, 
hut  you  must  see  to  its  being  regular.  Should  (leiuu'al 
Wrangitl  form  any  deliberate;  scheme  on  Kertch,  I  think 
you  should  he  prepared  to  throw  20,000  men  on  Kafla,  so 
as  to  thiasaten  his  rear  wlumever  lu;  moves.  These  you 
may  get,  as  follows,  in  a  little  time,  d'wo  thousand  .Swiss, 
w(;ll-traiiu;d  and  (jld  soldiers,  from  .Smyrna  ;  3000  (jlermans, 
ditto,  from  Scutari ;  8000  men  from  Malta  to  fill  up  your 
ranks  at  head-epiarters.  Total  13,000;  and  with  7000  of 
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your  present  numbers,  you  can  make  up  the  force  to  which 
I  refer.  I  hope  this  is  only  speculation,  but  it  proves  that 
we  must  not  lapse  into  any  false  security  iioainst  a  foe  up 
to  all  dodges.  Such  a  movement  as  this  wouUl  reipiire 
transport,  and  alTords  another  proof  of  [necessity]  tor  its 
being  kept  in  readiness. 

This  is  a  hurried  letter,  and  I  have  only  to  atkl  in 
conclusion  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  iire  busy  with 
the  docks.  The  sooner  they  are  blown  up  the  happier  I 
shall  be. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  I’ANMURF. 

/)(Vdw/rr  8,  1855. 

Some  time  ago  Marshal  Pelissier  suggesteil  to  the 
.•\mbassadors  at  the  Porte  that  the  'Purkish  troops  at 
Hupatoria,  who  were  in  a  bad  state  ot  health,  and,  I 
believe,  of  Commissariat  arrangement,  which  was  the  cause 
of  it,  should  go  partly  to  Varna  and  elsewhere  to  recover, 
and  be  available  for  next  spring.  1  understand  that  he 
objected  to  their  being  taken  so  entirely  from  hence,  viz. 
to  the  Asiatic  campaign  ;  which  would  prevent  their  being 
again  available  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Ambassadors  at  the  Porte  seem  to  have  settled 
with  the  Porte  that  the  troops  should  go,  and  the  Simoom 
is  now  at  Eupatoria  with  orders  to  embark  some  of  them, 
the  Pasha  of  the  Turkish  troops  having,  however,  no  such 
orders. 

Marshal  Pdlissier  also  cannot  consent,  unless  by  orders 
from  Paris  direct,  to  their  removal.  The  telegrajdi  is 
broken,  and  probably  seriously,  at  sea — consequently  tlelay 
is  taking  place.  The  Ambassadors  and  probably  Omar 
Pasha  consider  the  arrival  of  troops  at  'Prebizond  as  of 
great  importance,  but  the  defence  ot  luipatoria  is  in  brcnch 
hands  now  ;  our  Cavalry  is  withdrawn  to  the  Bosphorus, 
Marshal  Pelissier  would  be  willing  to  consent,  personally, 
to  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  troops,  but  he  cannot  do 
so  till  he  receives  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  ot  the 
F  reach. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Turkish  troops 
at  Eupatoria,  the  French  had  undertaken  to  sup[)ly 
them. 

The  last  of  our  Cavalry  were  embarking'  yesterday  at  niitifiii  cav:.iiy 
Balaclava  for  the  Bosphorus.  ...  You  must  not  sujjpose 
in  the  possibility  of  much  drill  going  on  during  a  short, 
severe,  and  excessively  muddy  season. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  I’ANMURE 
Confidential. 

Sehastopol,  Decnnlicr  8,  1855. 

One  point,  one  general  outline  has  to  be  settled  by  the 
Allied  Government[s]  as  a  guidance  to  their  Generals  in 
Command,  viz.  whether  the  war  is  to  be  continued  in  the  NocMsity  o( 
Crimea  as  long  as  the  enemy  holds  positions  in  it  more  or 

,  .  °  1  r  1  •  •  1  •  whether  the 

less  menacing,  more  or  less  ot  political  or  military  im- war  is  lo  be 
portance.  continued  in 

The  destruction  of  the  South  Side  of  Sebastopol, 
docks  and  forts,  is  in  our  power;  but  the  enemy  holds 
as  much  control  over  the  harbour  as  we  do  :  we  have  not 
possession  of  it  at  all  in  a  naval  point  of  view  ;  it  is  a  large 
mutual  wet  ditch  under  fire  from  both  sides. 

It  is  probably  of  political  consequence  to  the  enemy  rmsmt position 
thus  to  keep  their  hold  of  the  North  shore:  it  is  also  of 
military  consequence  for  them,  as  putting  the  Allies  to  a 
similar  difficulty  as  that  which  has  long  existed — of  attack¬ 
ing  a  central,  and  in  some  points  naturally  unattackablc, 
position. 

The  enemy  would  probably  leave  troops  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  continue  that  difficulty  to  us ;  and  yet  not  so 
numerous  as  to  have  difficulty  in  supplying  them. 

Our  business  here  is  to  overcome  that  difficulty  of 
attack  upon  them,  when  once  it  is  settled  that  the  war  is 
to  be  continued  here  :  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
now  into  any  details  ;  the  main  point  only  requires  to  be 
settled  for  us  first. 

PS. — I  shall  probably  send  a  copy  of  this  to  Marshal 
Pdlissier. 


arniica. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  1855. 

The  Queen  wishes  me  to  write  to  you,  to  say  that  Sir 
W.  Codrington’s  telegraph  is  no  answer  to  your  question 
as  to  what  he  can  do  to  defend  the  nearer  line  of  Balaclava, 
so  as  to  protect  an  embarkation  or  the  shipping.  He  states 
the  difficulties  of  embarking,  when  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
probably  very  correctly,  but,  whether  we  mean  to  embark 
or  not.  Balaclava  ought  to  receive  all  the  protection  by 
fortified  lines  which  it  may  be  capable  of,  as  a  security  in 
case  of  the  Tchernaya  line  being  broken  through.  The 
Queen  is  very  anxious  that  this  should  be  made  clear  to 
Sir  W.  Codrington. 

The  Queen  would  further  wish  to  have  Morning  States 
regularly  sent  of  the  Turkish  Contingent  under  General 
Vivian,  and  the  Land  Transport  Corps  under  Colonel 
Wetherall.  They  are  the  two  only  forces  who  make  no 
return  at  present. 

With  respect  to  the  Bath,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
it  would  be  very  important  that  the  investiture  should  take 
place  at  Paris  whilst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  our  other 
Generals  and  Admirals  are  there.  .  .  . 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  10,  1855. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  8th.  Your  return 
of  huts  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Army  will  be  well  covered  when  they  shall  all  have 
arrived. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  meetings  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  home  defence  proceed  satisfactorily. 

I  have  seen  Colonel  Laffan  and  gone  over  the  plans  of  the 
Cavalry  barracks  with  him,  which  are  very  well  worked  out. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Laffan  sees  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  plan. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Richard  Airey.  His  opinion 
on  the  present  position  of  the  Army  is  that  neither  Bala- 
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clava  nor  Kamiesh  could  be  held  by  themselves,  (he  told  Opinion  of 
the  Emperor  at  Paris  that  the  Russians,  once  on  the  plateau, 
could  completely  drive  the  b' reach  intf>  the  sea)  -  that  tho,  Am.y, 
line  from  the  Careening  Ridge  and  Inkerman  heights  to 
Balaclava  was  strong,  but  very  extended,  and  by  no  means 
unassailaVjle  ;  that  the  strongest  line  was  that  of  tlu;  'I'chf-.r- 
naya,  now  occupied  by  the  French  and  Sardinians,  ami  the 
one  most  easily  defended,  covering  the  whole  positifm. 

The  features  of  the  ground  were  much  strotiger  than  our 
maps  and  plans  showed,  and  art  might  make  them  almf^st 
impregnable.  That  position  acquired  great  strength  from  HircuKtii  oi  iim 
the  Tchernaya  and  Aqueduct  running  parallel  io  each  other  ;  '27hc' 
the  former  is  passable  only  in  two  or  three  [)laces,  ami  the  Taicumyu, 
latter  impassable  for  Artillery,  as  the  banks  are  fjcrjjemli- 
cular,  the  inside  is  deep  and  only  eight  feet  wide*,  so  that 
a  vessel  once  striking  there  could  not  be  extricated  again. 

I  should  advise  you  to  hear  him  on  this  {;oint,  and  then  to 
compare  his  opinion  with  that  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
others.  Your  Council  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  ought  t(;  take 
this  into  consideration,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  Imar 
from  you  on  the  subject  afterwards. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILIJAM  f'ODRINOTON 

Wak  llKf'AKTMENT,  Dtctnihcr  10,  rR55. 

I  have  seen  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Airey, 
and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  his  rcfiort  of  the  advance  of 
the  Army  in  its  provision  for  the  winter. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  on  that  head  which  lie  leaves 
me  to  suggest,  as  all  seems  going  on  better  than  I  could 
make  it  do  by  any  advice  of  mine.  We  had  a  long  talk 
as  to  our  future  operations,  and  I  find  that  he  has  a  strong 
impression  that  Eupatoria,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  tin;  Aircy'n opinion 
contrary,  is  a  sound  base  of  operations,  and  the  want  ofoi  K.iipHtoriM 
water  in  the  line  of  advance  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

He  thinks,  too,  that,  were  that  to  fail  of  being  nmlfirtakcn, 

Kaffa  would  likewise  make  a  good  base,  fr^mi  which  you 
might  advance  by  Karasa  or  Baidar  to  the  same  point. 
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He  gives  me  many  interesting  details,  and  the  satis¬ 
factory  assurance  that  your  temporary  annoyance  from  the 
intemperance  of  the  troops  had  begun  to  disaj)pe.ii. 

You  must  send  Vivian  what  guns  you  have  to  deieiul 
his  position  at  Kertch,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  take  a 
look  at  it  with  one  of  your  Engineers. 

I  have  talked  much  with  Airey  about  the  Land  lians- 
port  Corps,  and  1  shall  have  to  write  you  my  views  on  that 
now  that  you  have  got  a  new  head  to  it. 

Sir  Cohn  Campbell  has  not  yet  informed  me  of  the  day 
of  his  departure,  but  I  have  written  you  an  official  despatch 
to  form  a  Corps  for  him,  and  left  it  discretionary  with  your¬ 
self  when  to  form  the  second,  if  at  all.  .  .  . 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  I'ANMURK 

December  1 1,  1B55. 

The  mail  this  instant  arrived,  as  that  from  hence  leaves 
the  Army,  I  can  only  acknowledge  your  private  letter.  _ 
p  f  p  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  released  from  writing  :  it  is 
vespo^deL^”  endless  ;  it  must  be  constant  with  the  number  ot  questions 
and  how  alone  ^an  Only  bc  decided  by  the  head  authority;  1  get 

IZJl  out  when  I  can,  and  see  all  I  can,  but  it  will  require  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  to  simplify  the  correspondence  ot  tins 
Army  and  all  its  civil  and  half-independent  offshoots.  .  _.  . 

I  have  stopped  for  the  present  the  sending  more  ships 
Coneestion  in  Up  witli  huts  from  Constantinople  :  the  harbour  here  cannot 
Sbour.  h&d  them,  the  wharfs  could  not  receive  their  cargoes  ; 

and,  if  landed,  we  could  not  get  them  away  from  the  heap 
of  all  descriptions  of  things  now  daily  being  movetl  out  ol 
Balaclava.  The  railway  carriages ! — the  idea  of  sending 
them  out  so  that  forges,  coals,  carpenters  are  positively 
necessary  to  repair,  and  sometimes  materially  alter,  them 
before  they  can  be  of  use. 

They  have  now  to  occupy  sound  trucks  to  get  them 
away  from  encumbering  the  wharf,  and  recpiiie  days  ami 
days  and  labour  at  another  spot  before  they  can  be  uselul 
to  us,  and  this  at  a  time  we  most  essentially  want  them.  .  .  . 
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HIK  WILLIAM  CODKINCTON  TO  LORD  i’ANMURE 

December  1 1,  1S55. 

CiciK^ral  Rose  cainc;  lien;  yesterday  evening,  and  men-  Unsuccessful 
liotutd  that  the  Russians  attempted  to  surprise  a  French 

I  1  i>  •  1  'I'l  ‘  11-1  1  pnsealrench 

outpost  lutyond  liaidar.  I  lu;y  not  only  did  not  succeed,  outpost, 
but  lost  130  or  i/]o  men  killed  and  wounded,  3  officers,  and 
sevta'al  men  taken  jirisoners  by  the  l‘'rench. 

d'hf;  I're.nch  lost  /|  killed  and  8  or  9  wounded;  but  I 
have  no  writt<;n  or  authentic  tletails.  I  did  not  see  Cieneral 
Rose  mysell. 


LORI)  I'ANMURK  'tO  SIR  WILLIAM  ('OPRINOTON 

Wau  I  )i;i’AK'i  mI'.n  t,  December  14,  1855. 

I  liavt;  very  littli;  to  say  Lt)  you  by  ibis  mail,  and  I  shall 
confine  mysell  to  a  very  brief  h'tter.  We  have  been 
int(;rrupt(;(i  in  our  usual  teh'graphic  ct)rres|)ondence  by  the 
brtiaking  of  tlu;  wire  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  1  a,m  afraid  we 
shall  havt;  soint;  troubh;  in  pit'king  up  the  flaw.  1  am 
engaged  on  a  sccre.t  despatch  to  you  on  the;  subject  of  our 
ih;xI  year’s  cam|)aign,  ami  1  hopt;  to  get  it  tlone  by 
Monday  next,  and  d<;spatt:hed  to  you  by  that  mail.  1  have 
had  the.  b(;iu;lit  ol  my  collt'agues’,  aiul  also  of  Sir  1  larry 
jon(;s’,  .Sir  Richard  Airey’s,  and  Lord  1  lardinge’s  advice 
on  tlu;  .subj(;ct,  and  wt'  all  are  pretty  well  agreeil  on  the 
various  |)oints  to  b(;  submitted  to  your  consideration,  and 
on  which  you  should  give  us  your  ojiinion.  1  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  Army  has  had  its  .v/rtr,  aiul  that  you  have ‘The  Army  has 
tightened  tin;  reins,  and  are,  as  1  hear  you  arc',  at  drill  ;^nd 
organisation  and  ball-practicc'.  A  note  which  1  have  from 
(iencral  Vivian  slates  that  he  has  just  lu'ard  of  the  enemy, 
in  some;  force',  within  c'ight  miU's  of  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  reconnaissance.  1  ho[)c'  he  will  give 
a  good  account  of  whateve'r  h<;  nu'c'ts.  1  am  not  altogether 
satisfic'd  in  my  own  mind  with  his  position,  but  1  hope'  the 
be.st.  Colonel  Lefroy,  who  is  my  wandc'ring  A.1).C.  just 
now,  is  lo  visit  and  rc'port  to  m<'  on  all  hc'  can  overtake, 
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and  he  will  have  paid  his  respects  to  you  before  you  can 
receive  this.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,  or  will  have, 
eiven  him.  every  detailed  information  which  you  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to-  know  and  to  combat  Parliament 

withal.  ,  T  1-  ''  ..  1  ■ 

We  meet  on  the  31st  January,  and,  I  Jiepr,  are  to  have 


some  warm  work. 

We  have  reports 
certain,  and  1  for  one 


of  the  fall  of  Kars,  but  nothing 
still  hope  even  against  hope. 


Arrangements 
for  destroying 
docks  impeded 


Argument 
against  confin 
ing  the  British 
position  to 
Kamiesh  and 
Balaclava. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  Deconber  15,  1855. 

I  received  a  very  kind  letter  indeed — a  most  valuable 
one  from  the  Queen,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 

forward  the  enclosed.  ...  n  ,  r  •  n 

The  pressure  of  water,  by  sudden  flood  ot  ram,  has 

half  filled  the  shafts  of  the  mines  for  the  docks  ;  it  has 
also,  I  find,  since  my  public  letter,  damaged  the  brench 
arrangements,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  begin  on 

the  17th.  ...  ,, 

The  weather  has  for  a  day  or  two  been  very  cold 

thermometer  down  to  22°;  but  clear  and  healthy,  roads 

hard.  .  , 

I  thought  it  right  to  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you, 

on  the  subject  of  a  decision  being  come  to  as  to  the  war 
being  continued  here  or  elsewhere,  to  Marshal  I  dhssier 
and  General  La  Marmora.  The  enclosed  is  the  answer 
from  Marshal  Pdlissier ;  I  do  not  quite  make  out  whether 
he  thinks  attack  from  any  side  upon  the  enemy  impractic¬ 
able  ;  and  whether  he  would  move  the  war  to  another  part 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  holding  positions  at  Kamiesh  and 
Balaclava  only— and  that  these  two  places  are  the  ‘  gage 

I  do  not  think  much  of  this  sort  of  ‘gage.  If  the 
Allies  confine  themselves  to  the  occupation,  opposite  the 
enemy  here,  of  Kamiesh  and  Balaclava,  it  puts  the  enemy 
at  once  into  the  town,  though  ruined,  of  Sebastopol  ;  it 
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puts  them  on  this  plateau,  it  puts  them  apparently  on  the 
offensive,  and  ourselves  certainly  on  the  defensive  and 
cooped  up.  And  with  all  this  abandonment  of  the  morale, 
and  indeed  the  physique  of  this  main  [)()silion,  my  imin'cs- 
sion  is  that  we  shall  require  the  same  number  of  men  to 
defend  the  two  separate  points  effectually,  when  once  the 
enemy  is  admitted  to  these  heights  and  the  town,  as 
we  now  have  to  defend  the  strong  line  of  the  [)lateau 
itself. 

I  have  no  communication  from  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sioners  about  the  ration  of  rum  ;  but  for  some  time  it  has 
been  diminished  to  one  half  what  it  was  :  I  have  desitaal 
attention  to  the  wearing  of  the  flannel  given  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  inspections  to  see  it  is  done. 


MARSHAL  PELISSIER  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Au  Quartier  (I^ni';ral, 
le  10  Dtconhrr, 

Mon  Cher  Gi':Nf:RAL, — Je  vous  rcnuu'cie  cordialement '’‘‘'issieron 
de  la  communication  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire, 

N  •  •  1  1  1  /  A  1  opcriuions. 

en  portant  a  ma  connaissance  copie  cle  la  depecne  cpie  vous 
avez  adressee  le  8  de  ce  mois  a  S.  hb  le  Ministre  de  la 
Guerre,  au  sujet  des  projets  ulterieurs  de  nos  deux 
Gouvernements  sur  la  conduite  de  la  (}uerre.  Nos  affaires 
n’auront  qua  gagner  a  ce  ([ue  Ton  premie  une  pronq)te 
decision. 

Quant  a  moi,  mis  en  demeurc  jiar  mon  gouvernement 
de  donner  mon  opinion  sur  ce  (pi’il  serait  avantageux 
d’entreprendre,  en  Crim6e,  an  [irintenqis,  en  siqiposant  (lue 
les  puissances  abides  se  decident  a  y  maintenir  la  totaliid 
de  leurs  forces,  j’ai  repondu  :  qu’il  resultait,  mon  avis, 
des  renseignemens  recueillis  par  les  reconnaissances  faites 
en  forces,  et  qui  out  tat(^  les  [lositions  ennemies,  rautomne, 
de  Mackensie  jusqua  vers  Batch!  Serai,  cpie  ces  attacpies, 
poussees  a  fond,  offriraient  des  chances  [leu  favorables  dt; 
succes  ;  qu’en  adrnettant  qu’on  r^usstl,  on  n’ach^timait  cettt^ 
victoire  qu’au  prix  de  pertes  dnormes,  cpie  ne  compenserait 
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'rill'.  I’ANMi'Kr:  tati-ks 


Dice. 


nas  1.‘  rAsuhal  oMcmui,  car  rmncini  anrail  toujours  la 
iK)ssil)ilitci  (If  sr  ivtiivr  dcvaiil  ikhis,  (juf  cfS  coiisKlcrations, 
fDlin,  inf  iH.il.iicnl  .N  pc iric r  lallait  rfiioiiccr  a  poiisscr 

la  (•luaia*  df  cc  cote*. 

){*  cDiU'lu.ds  aii'isi  cf  (pif  If  tly'filrf  df  la  t^'icrrc  rfll 
dcp'lacf,  lout  fii  cDiisfrv.ml  fii  (  aiinfc  IfS  lorcfs  nccfs- 
sali-fs  pour  (K'-ifudiv  coni  If  tout  alla.iuf  If,  .uaK'’' 

V  avons  coiKiuis.  .  ,  , 

Voil.'i,  inou  clicr  ( '.('•lUM-.d,  couunful  )  ai  f.nvisa^c  la 
(lucstlou  ^I'lifr.df,  ft  couuufiit  jf  r.ii  souinisf.  a  tnoii 
Couvcrufuiful.  11  nif  ^flnl.l<^  cu  leant  attf nt. vf incnl 
volrf  dcpeclif  ;i  l.urd  I'.uuuurf,  (|uf  tout  fii^  parlaiil  df 
lalta(iuf  possiMf  dfs  plalfau.x  df  IVlackfinaf,  vote  iif 
laiss(‘Z  pas  ij^uoivr  .pif  fftlf  futrcprisf  ptcsfiacrail  <  f 
urandfs  dillicullc'-s.  A  cf  point  df  vuf,  |f  nif  Iclu  df  do  la 
concordancf  df  nos  opinions,  .pii  pourront,  dcs  lors, 
ainfufi-  nosdfux  ^ouvfiufnifns  a  ]uy^cv  la  .pifSlion  <lf  la 

nuaiif  inani('-rf.  Vc uillf /.  aip'cf  i ,  f  l<'. 

(SiiMlf)  M ''  '  1  I'.l/ISSl  ICK. 


I.OKO  t'DAUl.NOON  Id  LOKD  I’ANMUKIC 


As  to  the 
writer's  attend¬ 
ing  the  (Council 
in  Paris. 


ISiHI'lUN  (ll  l'H'l',  ! I  5) 

1  am  ready  to  po  to  Paris,  or  to  do  anytinnp  flsf  that 
may  l>f  tliouplit  usdul,  as  lonp  ai;  lor  my  sms  1  am  m 
nllicf,  l.ut  1  muM  A'c/  lor  nvsr//  wliftlier  it  rf.ally  will 
lut  nsflul  or  not.  Now  1  have  preat  doul  .ts  wliftlier  _  my 
poinp  to  Paris  lor  the  ('oiim  il  ol  War  would  Ik*  llif  riplit 
lldnc  at  the  riplit  momfiil.  I  liavf  privately  consulted 
ciowlcy,  on  whom  1  entirely  rely,  and  he  advises  me  by  no 
iiusins  to  po  now,  and  his  reasons,  which  are  too  lonp  lor 
writinp,  ai'.p<'ar  to  me  sound.  I  think  il  we  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  our  policy  should  he  as  respects  both 
Circassia  and  the  Paltic,  there  would  be  no  ddliculty  m 
havinp  it  clearly  e.xpouiuh'd  by  (  owley.  j  own  have  no 
objection,  however,  to  the  subjec  t  beinp  di.st  ussed  at  the 

Cabinet.  .  .  . 


iK55l  '1'^^  WIIJJAM  c:c)I)RIN('/rc)N 
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I, OKI)  I'AKMI'ikS’l'ON  'I’O  I, OKI)  I’ANMUKK, 

I’l.VMuin  ii,  Ikcetnhcr  i6,  1855. 

I  li.'ivc  Jii';l.  1)0011  ro:uIiii^(  :i  (losp.'itch  from  M Illiankci  al 
Mimioli,  ol  wliioli  a  copy  lia';  hfton  soiit  Lo  your  offua;, 
coMtaliiliip,  a  (lo.s(:ri|)l Ion  ol  an  improved  j^im-lock  invented  improvc-d 
by  a  man  a,t  Mimioli,  and  wliicli  1h;  is  willing  lo  make;  over 
lo  the  iCN(;M;ai  (lovornmonl  for  ^^25.  d'lio  merit  of  tlie 
invmilion  is  said  to  ronia’st  in  its  simplicity. 

I  think  it  would  ho  dosirahio  to  try  the  invention,  and 
pivo,  the  man  wliat  ho  asks.  If  you  write  to  this  effect  to 
the  loireipn  ( )f(ice,  tlioy  will  manaju;  the  matt<;r. 

/^S'.  I  see  ihat  Zainoysky  is  not  yet  pone.  It  would 
hr*  very  dosirahlrt  lo  sr^ttlo  all  his  affairs,  and  pack  him  off, 
before  wo.  hopdn  iiopol iations  with  l\ussia,  if  nepotialions 
thr*ro  are  to  he.  If  he  is  at  work  before  wr^  hepin,  his  levy 
will  hrt  a  very  usrifiil  instriimrint  of  |)res.sure  upon  Russia. 

If  wrMlr*lay,  and  srmd  him  off  alt<T  nepotialions  are  oprmed, 
thosrs  who  do  not  know  hr)w  lonp  the,  arranpuanent  has 
hertn  hanpinp'  fire  will  tliink  that  it  hopan  only  with  his 
departure,  and  will  consider  it  as  a  stop  calculated  to 
irrilatr;  and  to  impodr;  thr*  nr-potialion.  .  .  . 


I.OKI)  I’ANMUKI';  'I'O  SIK  WII.I.IAM  ( ’Ol )K  1  N(1T( )N 


Wak  I  Jici’AUTMKN'r,  / kcft/i/xr  \  ^ 

I  send  you  by  I  his  post  a  despatch  covra  inp  a.  Mr-mo  of 
Lord  I  la.r<linpe’s  on  the  subject  of  (a)r|)S  d’Amir'K^,  in 
which  I  concur  with  him.  Mo,  howr’vor,  prefers  two 
I  )ivisioiis  to  throe,  and  his  reason  is  that  hr*  may  have 
room  to  alla.ch  to  the  corps  a.  1  fivision  of  forrapn  troops  in 
Hrilish  pay,  should  such  ho  o,xpr*dicnt.  Wr;  must  I’cmemher, 
however,  that  wo  have  promised  .Sir  (ailin  ihrr'r*  Mivisions. 

I  lo,  is  not  a,  man  to  break  faith  with,  and  yon  must  adhen*  uiKiiUuxins 
lo  tin*  arranj;cmont.  d'ln*  papers  say  that  the  ‘  1 1 iph- 
la,ndr*rs'  are  wildwV  his  rr^tnrn.  .  .  . 


Alas  for  KarsI  It  i.'i  pour*,  and  Williams  and  its  brave 
doicndors  arc.  tiu;  victims  of  inlripin;,  cowardice  and 


ovrr  (.'nmpl)t;ir»i 

iduiii. 
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Opposed  to  a 
contemplated 
council  of  war, 


Wintry 

weather. 
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ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  However,  I  console 
myself  with  the  idea  that  Mouravieff  will  have  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  it  all  as  soon  as  our  Army  can  move. 

You  must  not  take  it  amiss  that  you  are  not  at  the 
Council  at  Paris  ;  but  as  Pelissier  was  not  sent  for,  and  as 
you  could  not  well  be  spared,  I  did  not  suggest  your 
presence.  You  will  have  to  devote  all  your  energies  to 
your  Land  Transport  Corps.  _  Why  should  not  you  fit 
Division  by  Division  with  their  transport  animals,  carts, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  if  you  find  weather,  turn  them  out  in  march¬ 
ing  order.  I  am  sending  you  European  drivers  by 
hundreds,  and  your  proposal  to  take  men  from  your  own 
ranks  will  soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing 
natives  at  all. 

It  is  your  difficulty,  and  if  you  overcome  it  your  credit 
is  pinnacle  high. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  i8,  1855. 

By  Marshal  Pdlissier’s  conversation  with  me  on  the 
1 6th  there  seems  to  have  been  some  idea  of  all  the  Com¬ 
manders  going  from  hence  to  a  sort  of  council  of  war. 
Though  General  la  Marmora  is  ordered  home,  and  to  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  it  seems  the  other  idea  must  have  been 
abandoned ;  so  much  the  better ;  for  the  fact  of  the 
necessity  (seeming  necessity)  of  such  a  meeting  would 
show  undecided  purpose. 

We  are  well  in  winter  ;  snow  covering  the  whole  face 
of  the  ground,  with  heavy  dark  clouds  and  patches  of  blue 
sky — rapid  hail-storms  which  blind  everything  for  the 
time  :  the  thermometer  was  low,  down  to  13°  and  18  a  day 
or  two  ago,  but  it  is  generally  healthy  weather ;  the 
rain  and  mess  of  mud,  with  its  accompanying  change  of 
temperature,  is  apparently  that  which  most  affects  health, 
and  certainly  so  the  comfort  of  the  men. 

I  have  heard  nothing  official  from  Erzeroum  and 
Trebizond  about  the  fall  of  Kars  :  so  little  has  this  Army 
been  apparently  considered  as  in  communication  with,  or  of 
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any  intended  support  to  Kars.  If  niucli  of  this  army  h  ;ld  Army  of  Kms 
pfot  into  the  difficult  passes  between  TrfLizond,  I'mzcroiim, 

^  T  Tr  •  111  •  1  1  1  r  pcnilcMt  of  lll;U 

and  Kars,  it  would  have  arrived  too  late  to  be  ol  use,  of  the  Crimea, 
unless  much  earlier  arrangements  had  been  made,  and 
would  probably  have  lost  half  its  men  and  two-thirds  of  its 
transport  in  doing  it.  Omar  Pasha  certainly  went  to 
Somboun  Kald,  and  thus  far  from  Erzeroum  ;  but  he  must 
have  left  this  and  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  his  troops  have  had  no  effect  as  yet  in  preventing  the 
Russian  success  at  Kars.  But  for  next  sjiring,  from 
Katais,  he  can  put  himself  on  a  very  vital  line  against  the 
Russians  if  he  has  a  large  and  movable  army. 

The  Turkish  troops  from  Eupatoria,  about  which  there  Turkish  troops 
was  a  difficulty  made  by  Marshal  IMlissier,  have  sailed  Fu' [I"""! 
Trebizond  :  about  half  of  them  at  all  events.  •i  rcbiiotHi. 

The  docks  are  still  encumbered  with  water;  the  b'rench 
have  suffered  by  the  same — the  destruction  is  thereby 
delayed. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORI)  PANMURK 

I’lCCADii.i.v,  December  18,  T855. 

Would  it  not  be  right  to  ask  Codrington  to  explain  his  iiutsfoi  scmi 
reasons  for  stopping  the  hutting  of  the  Army,  and  to  tell 
him  that  we  attach  more  importance  to  the  comfort  of  the 
men  of  the  Army  than  to  the  condition  of  the  animals  of 
the  Land  Transport  Corps  ?  If  the  soldiers  are  not  well 
sheltered  during  the  winter,  they  will  not  maintain  their 
health,  and  the  Army  will  not  be  fit  for  service  in  the 
spring.  If  the  Land  Transport  horses  are  a  little  over¬ 
worked  in  the  winter,  we  can  buy  others  to  take  their 
places  for  the  campaign.  We  shall  make  a  bad  figure  if  it 
can  be  said  that  there  are  plenty  of  huts  at  the  I’ort, 
plenty  of  draught  animals  to  carry  tluun  u[)  to  the  Camp, 
plenty  of  men  at  the  Camp  shivering  for  want  of  the  huts; 
but  the  General  will  not  let  the  huts  be  brought  to  the 
men  for  fear  of  tiring  the  horses. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  have  made  a  spicy  [)assage 
in  the  Report  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee. 
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a 

redactioa  of 
CaTalry. 


gesicc  "^•grvg.- 
ncrs  ™ 
to  Cav^Irr. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANilTRE 


D€.:i’z.}i-r  ic.  iSff- 


Lord  Panmure  is  in  error  when  he  arg-aes  as  ii  tne 
Oueen  asked  for  an  increase  of  Cavalry-  heyond  tne 
numbers  submitted  by  the  War  Committee.  She  requires 
the  regiments  to  be  replaced,  not  more  mmm  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  memorandum  contemplates  even  fewer 
men  than  Lord  Panmure’s  submissioru  but  more  regiments. 
It  is  because  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  imderstand 
and  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  Cavalry  force  that 
the  submitted  proposal  would  act  so  injuriously  to  our 
future  military  condition,  tor  it  would  leave  us  at  present 
with  seven,  but  permanendy  with  hve,  regiments  less  man 
we  had  at  anv  time  since  the  peace  of  1815,  even  in  our 
worst  times  tor  the  Army  ;  and  this  is  proposec  for  no 
imaginable  reason  1  Nothing  has  happenen  to  call  tor 
such  a  change  except  diat  new  heai.-)'  demands  have  been 
made  upon  our  Cavalrv',  which  require  additional  strength 
for  the  future  to  meet  them. 

When  further  reductions  shall  be  contemplated,  tne 
regiments  reduced  in  number  wiu  be  inlal-ibiy  cut  down  to 
the  strength  of  which  the  Cavalry  usee,  always  to  consisq 
and  then  die  whole  arm  will  be  destroyed.  But  even  if 
the  House  of  Commons  could  be  prevaileu.  upon  to  xeep  up 
re;giments  of  6co  streng,  the  system^,  would  be  bad  in  itsell 
for  a  Peace  Establishment,  as  in  dme  of  war  you  could  not 
increase  vour  Ca%‘alrv  in  a  short  time  bv  increasing  tne 


strength  of  regiments  already  amp.e  but  you  would  oe 
oblig^  to  form  new  corp'S.  whicn  could  do  no  service  for 


a  veiv  long  time  Moreovc 


die 


barracks  in  the  countin' 


her  of  regiments  at 


are  built  and  arranged  for  a  large  n 
a  lower  establishment ;  you  wo'mu  nave  to  .eave  many 
empty,  and  die  others  would  he  incapah.e  of  containing  me 


stronger  regiments, 
detachments  would  ruir 


To  break  the  re: 


up  into 


TO  THE  OUEEN 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  Dectjnber  20,  1855. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  several  letters  from 
Lord  Panmure.  She  cannot  sufficiently  express  her  great 
satisfaction  at  Sir  William  Codrington’s  letters;  he  attends  Codrington  s 
to  everything  with  an  energy  and  activity  which  is  most  letters, 
praiseworthy  and  satisfactory. 

The  Queen  most  strongly  advises  Lord  Panmure  to  LandTransport 
adopt  Sir  William’s  proposed  plan  of  attaching  the  Land 
Transport  Corps  to  each  Division  of  the  Army.  These 
detached  Civil  Corps  as  at  present  composed,  instead  of 
being  an  assistance,  are  only  a  clog  to  the  Army.  Upon 
this  subject  the  Queen  knows  there  is  but  one  opinion 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Army.  By  Sir  William  Cod¬ 
rington’s  account,  it  is  clear  that  the  Army  is  even  now 
totally  unfit  to  move,  which  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  should  see  Sir 
William’s  letters,  as  they  will  be  much  struck  by  them. 

The  Queen  rejoices  to  hear  that  the  ground  for  the 
Hospital  is  at  length  to  be  purchased. 

Lord  Panmure  has  not  reported  to  the  Queen  the 
result  of  the  meeting  which  he  had  to  have  with  Lord 
Hardinge,  Sir  R.  Airey,  and  Sir  H.  Jones  as  to  the  future 
plans  of  campaign. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  20,  1855. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Majesty’s  note  of  this  morning. 

Lord  Panmure  quite  subscribes  to  Your  Majesty’s 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Codrington’s  letters,  which  are 
most  refreshing ;  and  they  leave  the  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  read  them  that  they  have  a  zealous  and 
honest  man  to  deal  with.  It  happened  very  curiously  that 
Lord  Panmure  had  written  to  Sir  William  Codrington 
privately  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  com- 
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pleting  each  Division  with  its  proper  complement  of 
bao-gage,  animals,  and  means  of  transport,  instead  of  keep- 
ing'that  department,  as  it  is  at  present,  entirely  separate 
and  independent,^ 

LandTransport  Your  Majcsty  appears  to  think  that  the  Land  Transport 
Corps.  Corps  is  a  Civil  Corps.  This  is  not  the  case  ,  it  is  entirely 

and  essentially  military,  and  under  the  Horse  Guards. 
Colonel  M*Murdo  tried  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
native  drivers,  and  of  people  gathered  from  all  quarters, 
but  he  has  found  such  aid  to  fail,  and  3000  men  are 
already  enlisted  and  despatched  to  fill  up  the  Corps,  and 
2000  more  remain  to  be  sent.  Sir  William  Codrington  s 
plan  to  appoint  some  steady  men  from  the  combatant 
ranks  of  the  line,  both  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  is  well  worth  consideration.  Lord  Panmure 
does  not  gather  from  Sir  William  Codrington  s  letters  that 
the  Army  is  so  totally  unfit  to  serve  as  Your  Majesty  fears, 
though  as  a  whole  the  Army  could  certainly  not  take  the 
field.^  All  Sir  William  Codrington’s  private  as  well  as 
public  letters  are  circulated  to  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Panmure  has  to  offer  a  thousand  apologies  to 
Your  Majesty  for  having  omitted  to  inform  Your  Majesty 
of  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Cabinet 
at  which  Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  H.  Jones,  and  Sir  R.  Airey 
were  summoned  to  attend.  Lord  Hardinge  was  not 
Conference  as  present.  The  Conference  with  Sir  H.  Jones  and  Sir 
to  best  and  Aircy  WES  coiifincd  to  the  best  mode  of  defence,  with 

TnT'rf  the  smallest  number  of  men,  of  the  positions  now  held  by 
“g positions" 'the  allied  armies.  These  lines  were  discussed;  first,  an 
now  held  by  advanced  line  behind  the  Tchernayaand  aqueduct,  extend- 
ing  the  position  where  the  battle  took  place.  Second, 
a  line  from  the  old  French  right,  resting  on  Mount 
Sapoune  and  covering  the  Inkerman  heights,  and  carried 
round  till  it  meets  and  concludes  in  the  Balaclava  lines  ; 
third,  independent  fortified  lines  round  Balaclava  for  the 
British  Corps,  and  round  Kamiesh  for  the  French.  The 
general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  first  plan,  because  it 

1  Upon  this  question  there  were  differences  of  opinion  as  lately  as  in  the 
recent  South  African  War. 
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required  fewer  men  to  carry  it  out,  and  therefore  left  more  comparative 
at  liberty  for  other  operations  ;  moreover,  it  was  stronger  ^^grenuines 
and  far  more  compact  than  the  second  line,  which  was  of  defence 
nearly  nine  miles  long.  The  plan  of  two  distinct  occupa- 
tions  of  Balaclava  and  Kamiesh  was  ridiculed  by  Sir  H.  ^°"c™binet°^ 
Jones  and  Sir  R,  Airey,  because  if  the  Russians  were  once 
in  possession  of  the  plateau  they  could  shell  everything  in 
both  lines. 

The  campaign  in  Asia  was  not  discussed,  as  it  was 
agreed  that,  in  respect  to  it.  Lord  Panmure  should  write 
a  despatch  to  Sir  W.  Codrington  in  reference  to  the  whole 
question.  This  despatch  is  not  yet  in  shape  for  submission 
to  Your  Majesty,  but  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  prepared. 

In  preparation  of  the  Estimates,  Lord  Panmure  has 
spoken  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Hardinge,  and  they 
both  concur  in  the  expediency  of  taking  2000  men  fewer  for 
the  line,  and  adding  that  number  to  the  Artillery.  An 
increase,  likewise,  of  1400  Sappers  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
if  these  changes  meet  Your  Majesty’s  approval.  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  will  submit  them  in  the  usual  manner. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  December  21,  1855. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  \Blank\  inst.,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  all  the  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of 
spirit  are  so  well  defined  in  our  lines.  I  quite  subscribe 
to  your  doctrine  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  remedies  for 
such  a  condition  of  things  as  my  despatch  referred  to  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  paramount  interest  it  is  to  preserve 
the  sobriety  of  the  Army,  and  who  know  better  than  we 
at  home  can  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  question.  But  John 
Bull  is  not  easy  to  deal  with,  and  unless  some  anxiety  is 
exhibited  he  is  apt  to  think  that  we  sleep  on  our  posts.  To 
a  certain  extent  he  makes  one  do  so,  for  I  am  chained  like 
a  slave  to  my  desk.  The  great  cry  now,  and  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale  inflames  it,  is  that  the  men  are  too  rich ;  granted, 
but  it  is  added  that  they  have  no  means  to  remit  their 
money  home.  In  vain  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  true, — 
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Il,at  the*  soldier  may  put  his  money  in  the  Savings-Bank, 
„r  remit  it  througli  tlie  Ikiymaster,  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
We  liave-  now  ollereal  the  Post  Office  to  them,  but  I  am 
sure  It  will  .lo  im  goo<h_  The  soldier  is  not  a  remitting 
jiijj,,);,!  .  ;P1  who  are;  Inclined  to  do  so  do  remit  continually, 
ilatre;  are;  many  se)  selfish  aiul  brutish,  whose  appetite 
ia  ilndr  (dxl,  and  everything  is  offered  up  to  gratify  its 

se-nsual  le)nglngs.  i  v  t 

You  imisl  change  the  class  of  the  British  soldier  if  you 

would  have  it  eitherwise;.  I  got  your  telegraph  about  huts  ; 
wo  are*  all  f  rightemeiel  that  we  should  find  jiart  of  our  Army 
I,,, /.on  np  se.me  night,  but,  as  lemg  as  I  see  Dr.  Halls 
cohmms  ill  the  Morning  Stale  as  they  are,  I  am  easy. 

'I  ho  infeMriiption  eif  the  telegraph  is  not  felt  by  the 
ip  iiiah  iMiblic,  as  I  have  not  treated  them  to  a  ‘  wiry  word 
|,,r  many  a  long  day,  and  they  are  sulky  in  consequenc^ 
Kars  is  up,  and  unless  the  Russians  attack  kertch,  1 
aro  no  prospect  of  whetting  your  sword.  Thanks  for  the 
gnns  you  have  sent  there  though,  for  they  will  inspire  con- 

ii<ienco.  .  .  . 


THE  IjUlOiN  TO  L(JRD  PANMUKE 

Windsor,  Dectmbcr  22,  1855. 

,  'PI  .  ( has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  answer  to  her 

inter  from  Osbome,  ami  is  glad  to  see  from  it  that  he  is 
(lulto  m-roe.l  with  the  Queen  on  the  subject  ot  the  Land 
Transport  Corps.  She  would  most  strongly  urge  Lord 
Pamnure  to  give  at  once  carte  blanche  to  Sir  William  Cod- 
rl’ngton  to  organise  it  as  lie  thinks  best,  and  to  make  him 

personally  resiHinsible  for  it.  ,  ,  •  •  r 

We  have  only  eight  weeks  left  to  the  beginning  o 
soriim  SI  few  references  home  and  their  answers  would 
.'a.smiie  the  whole  of  that  time!  The  Army  has  now  to 
earrv  their  huts  on  their  backs  up  to  the  Camp  ,  if  it  had 
been  lighting,  it  would  have  perished  for  want  of  them  like 
hist  winter.  If  each  Division,  Brigade,  and  Battalion  has 
not  pot  within  itself  what  It  recpiires  for  its  daily  existence 
in  (he  field,  a  movement  will  be  quite  impossible. 
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The  Queen  approv’es  the  intended  increase  of  Artillery 
and  Sappers  and  Miners,  but  hopes  that  these  will  be  taken 
from  the  nominal,  and  not  the  existing,  strength  of  the 
Army. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  TANMURE 

Sebastopol,  December  22,  1855. 

W'e  had  very  cold  weather  on  the  19th.  'I'he  thermo-  Severe  cold, 
meter  was  down  to  2°,  and  this  with  a  breeze  made  it  cold 
indeed.  Several  men  had  their  ears  frost-bitten,  and  during  resulting, 
the  several  cold  nights  we  have  had  four  men  have  died — 
two  of  them  in  huts  with  other  men,  one  in  a  French  Guard 
tent,  one  found  out  of  doors.  It  is  usually  found  that  in 
these  cases  drink,  either  at  the  time  or  previous  habit,  has 
been  the  cause  of  it.  I  had  been  arranging  the  cessation  Cessation  of 
of  working-pay  before  I  received  your  official  letter  on  the  ^or^ing-pay. 
subject.  You  will  see  the  terms  of  a  General  Order  I  have 
given  :  1  shall  to-day  so  far  except  Balaclava  troops  as  to 
give  them  half  working-pay  per  day  for  their  loading  and 
unloading,  etc.,  as  it  is  work  for  the  whole  Army.  I  put 
it  on  the  constant  wear  and  tear  to  their  clothes.  Either 
the  garrison  ought  to  be  changed,  for  others  to  share  the 
constant  work,  or  men  marched  down  from  this  plateau, 
which  is  a  loss  of  four  hours’  work  per  day.  Not  worth 
while.  Skilled  labour  such  as  miners’,  or  any  really  extra 
work.  1  shall  consider  myself  still  empowered  to  order. 

Snow  is  covering  the  ground  ;  but  to-day  is  mild  and 
thawine.  and  the  face  of  the  countrv  will  be  indeed  in  a 
mess  if  it  breaks  up.  I  went  to  see  about  some  business 
of  the  Purveyor’s  stores  at  Balaclava :  what  a  heap  of 
things!  —  many  necessities,  many  non -necessities,  many 
luxuries  I 

The  last  week’s  expenditure  from  the  store  there  for  The  sick  and 
the  sick,  which  cannot  number  above  3000  in  all,  was  1 24 ‘i»e‘''consuinp- 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  tion  of  liquor 

dozen  port  wine,  iio  dozen  porter,  and  other  things:  in 
all,  3244  bottles. 

The  next  week  was  272  dozen  port  wine,  86  dozen 
porter,  S  dozen  brandy,  6  dozen  ale;  in  all,  4264  bottles  I 


Best  material 
for  ‘  rentes 
d'abri.’ 
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This  cannot  be  right  or  necessary.  I  have  desired  an 
account  of  numbers  of  sick  and  stores  m  Regimental  and 
Division  hospitals,  to  check  such  expenditure  as  this  1  he 
Purveyor’s  stores  are  heaped  up,  where  room  is  valuable, 
with  a  cargo  of  chairs,  I  see,  with  sheets  sent  down  to 
Scutari  and  Malta  for  washing,  blankets,  ditto— all  this 
requires  an  immense  stock.  Thirty  large  afeirs  of  vitrio 
(dangerous  stuff)  and  lime,  to  make  artificial  soda-water ! 

I  think  one  need  not  be  ashamed  of  thinking  that  such 
things  for  an  army  on  service  are  absurdities,  to  use  plain 

^^"^About  tents  :  I  think  we  had  better  have  some  Rentes 
d'abri  :  the  French  have  tried  waterproof,  have  tried  every- 
thino- ;  they  say  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  plain  strong 
linei?  cloth  ;  but  it  is  closely  made— not  a  mere  contract 
affair  but  real  good  close  and  light  linen  material.  It 
would  be  well  to  send  us  5000  such  tents  and  poles— get 
them  from  the  French,  if  they  will  let  you  have  them,  and 
either  have  them  marked  W.  D.  or  not,  as  you  choose  ; 
but  they  have  had  experience— it  is  a  good  material,  and 
you  might  not  be  sure  of  an  imitator  with  us.  5000  tents 

The  French  blow  up  one,  their  west,  dock  to-day  at 
half- past  twelve  :  I  have  ordered  all  our  people  out  of  t  e 
Karabelnaia,  for  it  is  somewhat  of  an  experiment  and  may 
send  stones,  etc.,  very  far.  Also  the  Russians  are  pretty 
sure  to  begin  to  fire  upon  the  place  immediately.  If  1  can 
get  away  from  post  in  time,  I  shall  go  down  to  see  it  from 

die  neighbourhood  of  the  Redan.  ^.  .  .  -d  •  j 

Th?  French  from  D’Autemarre’s  Division  at  Baidar 

surprised  a  Cossack  post,  killing  i  officer  and  9  men,  and 
takino-  all  the  horses  and  arms  of  the  party— this  a  tew 

^The  o-eneral  information  about  the  Russian  troops  m 
the  Crimea  is  that  there  are  120,000  of  all  arms,  and  298 

,  .v,  .  '’^^About  4000  of  these  1 20,000  men  on  the  harbour,  about 

Sltion  of  I  3,000  men  about  Inkerman,  about  14,000  men  about  Mac- 
Russian force,  about  12,000  nieii  at  Orta  Korales,  about  10,000 


A  dock  to  be 
blown  up. 
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men  in  front  of  Yeni  Lala,  Upper  Belbec,  about  8000  on 
Lower  Belbec,  about  2000  Bakshi  Serai,  about 
17,000  Regular,' 

4,800  Militia,  -  at  Alma  Kermen  (Upper  Alma), 
1,600  Cavalry  _ 

about  1 1,000  Infantry  (some  of  them  Militia),  6000  Cavalry, 
in  neighbourhood  of  Eupatoria. 

The  Army  is  very  healthy  :  the  cold  weather  was  dry  ; 
but  we  must  expect  that  the  wet  weather  will  make  some 
difference,  when  it  comes. 

You  will  have  received  by  this  time,  I  see  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt,  indeed,  of  my  official  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  ‘Corps  d’Armee.’  ...  I  shall  be  somewhat  puzzled 
about  the  position  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  should  be 
glad,  if  possible,  to  leave  Divisions  as  they  are.  .  .  . 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

The  Grove,  December  23,  1855. 

...  I  read  Codrington’s  letters  that  you  circulated 
yesterday  with  some  pain  and  anxiety  ;  they  are  satisfactory 
as  regards  himself,  for  I  think  they  show  that  he  is  alive 
to  the  realities  of  his  position,  and  that  he  sees  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  forms  his  own  opinions  and  has  reasons  to 
give  for  those  opinions  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  draw 
from  his  letters  the  melancholy  conclusion  that,  after  two  Melancholy 
years’  experience  and  boundless  expense,  we  have  an  Army  conclusions  as 
ill-housed,  ill-disciplined  (for  discipline  cannot  exist  where 
drunkenness  prevails),  and  worst  of  all,  unable  to  move. 

It  is  clear  that  many  things  want  reform,  but  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that,  work  your  brain  and  your  fingers  as  you 
may,  think  and  write  as  hard  as  you  can,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  case  that  is  urgent 
and  that  is  3000  miles  off.  Bit-by-bit  reforms  won’t  do, 
and  yet  you  can  only  apply  remedies  when  the  evils  come 
to  your  knowledge.  It  is  the  man  on  the  spot  who,  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  should  be  the  best  judge  of  the  remedies  for 
the  evils  which  he  must  be  the  first  to  perceive  and  to  suffer 
from,  and  I  believe  Codrington  is  worth  his  salt,  that  the 


Writer’s  views 
as  to  the  Army. 
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Army  approved  your  choice  of  him  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  thaPhis  conduct  has  always  justified  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  You  have  given  him  the  best  man  as  Chief  ot  the 
Staff,  and  upon  those  two  together  should  devolve  more 
responsibility  than  they  at  present  seem  to  have  for  securing 
unity  of  purpose  and  harmonious  action  between  the  different 

Departments^  sure,  would  not  shrink  from  any  amount  of 

responsibility,  but  the  question  in  my  mind  arises  whether, 
if  vou  took  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  of  delegating 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  man  on  the  spot,  the  objects  you  have 

in  view  might  not  be  better  promoted.  _ 

The  letters  of  yesterday  might  justify  you  m  calling 
upon  Codrington  for  a  comprehensive  repon  upon  the 
Crimean  Army  question,  and  how  in  his  opinion  the  evi  b 
he  points  out  might  be  cured  by  the  means  at  his  own 
disposal  or  that  the  Government  might  provide,  and  further 
to  permit  him.  subject  to  your  final  approval,  to  adopt  any 
measures  he  thought  urgent  for  rendering  the  Army  more 
efficient  and  more  movable  ;  for  it  must  be  remembere 
that  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  December,  and  that  in  eight 
weeks’  time  the  Army  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field 
if  the  weather  permitted,  and  that,  if  constant  references 
home  are  required,  this  precious  time  will  be  lost,  and  that 
the  sprincr  will  again  bring  with  it  unavailing  regret. 

You  will  probably  think  that  I  have  been  writing  about 
what  I  don’t  understand,  and  that  I  had  better  stick  to 
protocols,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  my 

motives.  .  .  . 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  December  24,  1855. 

I  send  you  a  secret  and  confidential  despatch  on  the 
subiect  of  Land  Transport  Corps  and  Army  Works  Corps, 
and  referring  slightly  to  what  I  trust  is  gone  by  ot  in¬ 
temperance  and  to  what  is  progressing  m  organisation. 

I  CTive  you  full  powers  to  deal  with  your  transport  as 
you  please,  and  1  shall  continue  to  send  you  English 
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drivers  as  I  can  pick  them  up.  The  new  system  which 
you  mean  to  adopt  differs  considerably  from  Colonel 
M'Murdo’s,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  not  be  pleased 
with  the  change  which  you  contemplate  making.  Never-  Contemplated 
theless  I  think  you  are  essentially  right,  and  I  have 
hesitation  in  giving  you  as  full  powers  as  you  desire  to 
have.  There  are  a  great  many  mules  waiting  you  at 
Gibraltar  and  in  Spain,  and  you  can  get  horses  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  nearer  to  you.  Your  proposal  to  take 
from  your  combatant  ranks  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
form  steady  N.C.O.[’s]  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  plan, 
and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  you  may  find  among  the 
German  regiments  some  good  men  for  the  purpose  as  soon 
as  you  call  them  up  to  the  Army.  The  evil  against  which 
you  have  to  contend  is  the  proneness  of  our  men  to  ill-use 
the  animals  committed  to  their  care.  They  neglect  the 
‘  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,’  and  thus  in  many  cases  a  useful 
animal  is  ruined.  Perhaps  when  the  distribution  of  animals 
is  made  as  you  propose,  one  of  the  results  will  be  that 
Divisional  and  Brigade  Officers,  being  more  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  their  Transport  Corps,  will  look  better 
after  them. 

You  will  have  to  keep  Sir  G.  M'Lean  alive  to  having 
forage  for  the  Army  ready  to  transport  to  such  points  as  it 
may  be  required,  and  you  must  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
you  can  by  telegraph  what  you  wish  me  to  send  you.  All 
the  carts  and  ambulances  should  be  overhauled. 

You  will  no  doubt  hear  reports  of  all  sorts  circulated  State  of  matters 
with  respect  to  peace,  and  it  may  be  as  well  that  you  should  regards 
know  in  confidence  from  me  how  matters  stand  in  that 
respect.  Some  little  time  since  Austria  submitted  to 
France  and  England  a  proposition,  which  she  proposed  to 
be  sent  by  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  containing  new  bases  of 
treaty.  We  altered  these  so  as  to  define  generally  the 
conditions  on  which  we  could  consistently  with  the  English 
honour  treat,  and,  Austria  having  adopted  them,  they  are 
now  on  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  how  Russia  can  accept  them,  and  yet  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  Austria  should  have  offered  them  without 
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some  notion  of  their  being  acceptable.  The  result  will  not 
be  known  for  some  weeks.  I  see  rumours  in  the  Russian 
Press  of  an  intention  to  attack  you.  I  fear  no  such  good 

luck  is  in  store.  , 

You  must  see  to  your  means  of  sea-transport  lor  early 

operations  being  soon  looked  to,  and  as  I  understand  that 
Admiral  Fremantle  is  the  N.O.  Commanding,  you  will 
doubtless  communicate  with  him. 


Exchange  of 
decorations. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  CLARENDON 

December  24,  1855. 

I  I  send  you  to-day  (to  Hammond)  3000  medals 
asked  for  by  the  Emperor.  I  can  now  give  you  10,000 
a-week  till  he  has  got  all. 

2.  The  orders  :  I  will  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  your 
care  as  soon  as  possible  the  insignia  for  all  the  oncers 
recommended  in  the  Emperor’s  list  for  the  Bath,  and  will 
thank  you  to  ask  him  to  send  to  you  the  insignia  of  the 
L.  of  H.^  destined  for  our  people,  of  which  1  will  cau^se  an 
official  list  in  numbers  to  be  sent  to  your  Office.  .  .  .  IN  ever 
imagine  that  in  writing  to  me  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
you  travel  out  of  your  line.  It  is  the  act  of  a Jrmnd  as 
well  as  the  privilege  of  a  colleague,  and  I  value  both. 

I  have  telegraphed  to  Codrmgton  to  arrange  the  Land 
Transport  Corps  as  he  thinks  best  for  the  Army.  He  is 
alive  to  the  condition  of  his  Army,  and  I  feel  with  you 
that  he  is  fully  to  be  trusted,  and  perfectly  safe  to  be 
supported  in  all  he  may  contemplate. 

I  don’t  take  quite  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  Army  as  you 
do,  but  I  have  already  asked  Codrington  to  give  me 
reported  on.  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  Army  before  the  Meting  o 
Parliament,  and  1  have  had  for  some  weeks  past  Colonel 
Lefroy,^  of  my  Office,  in  the  East,  inspecting  every  hole 
and  corner,  from  Crimea,  including  Balaclava  and  Kertcli, 

>  A'distin’guiIhed'’R.A.  officer,  of  high  scientific  attainments,  attached  to 

the  War  Ofhee. 
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to  Scutari  and  Smyrna,  and  he  is  to  be  home  by  14th  or 
15th  of  January  with  all  details. 

The  medical  reports  of  the  Army  are  excellent,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  so  satisfactory  I  am  quite  sure  that 
physically  our  troops  are  fit  for  work.  .  .  . 

LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

The  Grove,  December  24,  1855. 

.  .  .  Cowley  says  there  is  to  be  a  great  ceremony  for 
distributing  our  medals,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  good  to  the  international 
international  feeling,  which  is  not  quite  what  we  could  no‘ at 
desire  at  this  moment.  Pray  have  the  additional  medals  what  might'L 
expedited.  wished. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  25,  1855. 

The  Light  Division,  which  suffered  so  much  from  the 
explosion,  has  with  regard  to  huts  even  benefited  by  it,  for 
that  Division  is  now  more  hutted  than  any  of  those  on  the 
plateau.  .  .  .  All  damage  of  huts,  etc.,  consequent  on  the 
explosion,  you  may  consider  as  rectified.  Perhaps  you 
will  hear  about  the  horror  and  inhumanity  of  stopping  the  Forestalls 
supply  of  huts  for  the  ‘  poor  men  ^ — quite  possible.  I  am  criticism  at 
quite  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  arrangement  I  think 
best,  and  even  of  sending  huts  away  from  hence  in  the  canvas 
‘  depth  of  winter,’  ‘living  under  canvas  in  such  inclement 
climate,’  and  all  those  expressions. 

Lucky  perhaps  that  the  two  poor  fellows — or,  rather, 
hard  drinkers — who  were  dead  of  cold  were  actually  in 
huts  and  not  under  canvas.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  probably  it  would  have  come  on  our  shoulders.  As  I 
myself  lived  all  last  winter  under  a  tent,  and  past  the  14th 
November  in  a  bell  tent,  and  without  the  appliances  now 
to  be  had,  I  know  what  can  be  done,  and  that  one  is  not 
necessarily  frozen  to  death. 

I  was  quite  sure  people  had  run  wild  about  drunken-  Drunkenness  in 
ness  :  there  was  certainly  more  than  enough  of  it,  and  the  aiuo  ve°ry^bad^ 
very  appearance  of  it  was  not  creditable ;  but  see  what  in 
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in  England  would  have  done  better.  I  am  sure  it 
you  have  officially  in  my  letter  :  the  drunken  ai 
man  is  seen,  and  seen  in  a  confined  space  in  whi 
are  30,000  or  60,000  men  assembled  in  the  prin 
with  money  in  their  pockets. 


Under  Arms, 
Batmen, 


Staff  Employ,  -36.522. 

Excluding  Sick, 

2ist  November  1855, 


I  n  view  of  a 
Russian 
advance  on 
Erzerouro. 


Cases  of  drunkenness  (not  men,  whol 
would  be  fewer)  for  12  weeks,  J 

— that  is,  197  per  day.  That  is,  in  rough  numbers,  365 
companies  of  100  men  had  a  little  more  than  one  man  drunk 

in  two  days  in  each  such  company. 

The  facilities  of  a  camp,  of  course,  prevent  many  cases 
beino-  known  and  seen;  but  let  us  double  or  treble  the 
amoSnt— take  two  men  or  three  men  a-day  out  of  every 
company  of  100  men.  Is  it  anything  so  horribly  bad  that 
the  Army  is  to  be  held  up  as  nothing  but  drunkards . 

The  other  points  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  are  too 
important  for  me  to  answer  in  a  hurry;  but  they  are  vital— for 
many  things.  The  English  and  Sardinian  Armies  cannot 
hold  this  corner  of  the  Crimea  alone  as  an  offensive  position: 
we  should  be  reduced  to  a  difficult  defence,  I  think,  Irom 
the  immense  extent,  and  after  the  deduction  of  100,000 
French. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


December  26,  1855. 


Mouravieff’s  Order  of  the  Day  seems  to  indicate  m  the 
last  sentence  a  march  upon  Erzeroura,  and  if  he  goes  there 
and  things  there  remain  as  they  now  are,  Selim  Pasha  and 
his  small  force  will  either  take  to  their  heels  or  surrender. 
The  only  chance  of  preventing  this  second  reverse  will  be 
to  send  Turkish  reinforcements  without  delay  to  i  rebi- 


I  n  view  of  a 
Russian 
advance  on 
Erzerouro. 
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zond,  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to  get  to  Erzeroum. 

I  wish  you  would  by  telegraph  instruct  Codrington  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  British  Admiral  on  the 
station,  with  Pelissier,  and  with  the  Turkish  Commander 
at  Eupatoria,  with  a  view  to  make  arrangements  for  sending 
off  to  Trebizond  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops  now  at 
Eupatoria,  in  order  that  they  may  get  on  from  Trebizond 
to  Erzeroum. 

I  have  written  to  Charles  Wood  to  ask  him  to  give 
similar  instructions  to  the  Admiral, 

Clarendon  will  probably  desire  Stratford  to  urge  the 
Porte  to  send  what  they  can  from  Constantinople.  But 
what  is  wanted  as  much  as  anything  is  a  Commander  of 
courage  and  activity  at  Erzeroum. 

I  fear  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  send  a  British 
force  to  Trebizond,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  such  a  force 
could  scarcely  at  this  time  of  year  make  its  way  over  the 
mountains  to  Erzeroum, 

If  the  war  goes  on,  and  we  have  a  campaign  in  Georgia  considers  con- 
next  spring.  General  Mouravieff  and  his  army  will  not 
find  themselves  comfortably  placed  in  Asia  Minor  with 
their  communications  with  Russia  cut  off ;  but  if  we  are  to  Erzeroum 
negotiate,  the  Russians  would  be  on  a  vantage  ground 
in  possession  of  Erzeroum  as  well  as  of  Kars.  Russia. 

I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Swiss  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples  are  many  of  them 
leaving  his  army,  their  period  of  engagement  being  over, 
and  it  was  said  that  many  of  them  might  be  disposed 
to  enter  into  our  Foreign  Legion.  This  may  be  worth 
attention. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  28,  1855. 

I  return  you  the  Draft  of  Warrant  for  the  new  The  new  de- 
decoration.  Having  gone  through  it  carefully  together 
with  the  Queen,  I  have  marked  in  pencil  upon  it 
that  occurred  to  us,  I  should  recommend,  however,  a 
reference  to  Lord  Hardinge  before  the  places  of  the  Army 
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and  Navy  are  assigned  in  such  a  formal  document,  so 
the  Army  should  have  been  heard  on  the  subject  as  well 

as  the  Navy. 


port. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

December  28,  1855. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  iith  inst.,  and, 
thouo-h  1  reserve  a  public  answer  to  your  despatch  on  the 
subject  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  and  the  reports  of 
General  Windham  and  Colonel  WetheraU  for  another  day, 
yet  I  cannot  avoid  touching  on  the  question. 

Having  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  it  is  my 
duty  as  well  as  my  inclination  to  give  you  full  '-P 

make  that  Army  useful  for  operations  of  any  kind  which  it 
As  to  Codring-  may  be  called  on  to  make.  Your  representation  to  me 
ton's  proposed  Land  Transport  Corps  was  not  organised  on  a 

fanTxVans-  good  principle,  and  your  intimation  that  you  could  arrange 
it  with  more  efficiency,  was  no  sooner  intimated  to  me 
than  I  resolved  to  intrust  the  responsibility  to  you,  and  to 
sanction  any  new  system  that  you  decided  on  introducing. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  so  many  men  are  required  from  the 
ranks  to  work  your  future  scheme,  but  I  cannot  deny  the 
force  of  your  reasoning.  I  shall  expect  a  full  report  on 
your  means  of  transport,  and  I  do  trust  that  General 
Windham  will  find  that  he  may  do  much  on  wheels  which 
he  does  not  at  present  conceive  to  be  easy.  Though,  of 
course,  we  shall  be  fallen  upon  for  not  having  hutted  all  our 
men,  still  I  shall  uphold  your  double  and  floored  tents  as 
beino-  better  than  green  huts.  They  will  be  of  use  to  set 
up  in  the  spring  wherever  the  face  of  your  field  operations 

is  decided  upon  to  be  made.  ^  _ 

The  railway  trucks  are  all  sent  out  in  pieces,  and  1 
have  sent  to  the  maker  to  call  him  into  court  for  their 
malconstruction.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  appar¬ 
ently  shameful  cases  occur.  -iir  u  u 

W^e  look  every  day  for  news  of  the  docks.  We  naa 

heard  of  the  French  affairs ;  I  wish  they  would  give  you 
a  chance! 


Malconstruc¬ 
tion  of  railway 
trucks. 
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I  am  sure  you  will  regret  Kars.  The  immediate  blame 
rests  with  Selim  Pasha. 

We  have  some  gallant  British  blood  in  Erzeroum, 
which  offered  to  make  a  dash  on  Kars  on  horseback  and 
to  throw  provisions  in,  but  Selim  Pasha  would  not  agree ! ! 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  28,  1855. 

I  send  you  a  despatch  from  Major  Stuart,  which  is  Astoreinforce- 
satisfactory,  as  he  says  he  can  defend  Erzeroum.  Pray  ments  for 
return  it,  and  let  me  know  how  matters  stand  as  to  sending 
reinforcements  to  Erzeroum  or  Trebizond. 

Palmerston  told  me  two  days  ago  that  he  was  about  to 
write  to  you  and  Colonel  Wood  on  the  subject,  and  I 
should  like  to  inform  Stratford  by  the  mail  of  to-day  what 
assistance  the  Turks  may  expect  and  what  they  ought  to 
be  doing.  .  .  . 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

December  29,  1855. 

I  have  your  telegraph  about  the  Land  Transport 
Corps,  and  shall  begin  at  once.  .  .  . 

I  have  sent  Colonel  Eielding  in  Banshee  to  Sinope,  Mission  of 
and  subsequently  to  Omar  Pasha,  with  a  letter  from  me  in 
general  terms  to  him,  desiring  Colonel  Fielding  to  get  all 
information  he  can  through  Colonel  Simmons  ^  of  present 
situation  and  future  intentions,  as  well  as  notes  on  the 
country,  landing  in  all  places  he  wished.  Sinope, 

Somboun  Kale,  or  Anaklia,  Trebizond,  and  return  by 
Sinope,  will  probably  be  his  course. 

If  there  is  any  idea  of  even  a  small  number  of  troops  ir landing  on 
moving,  and  landing  on  an  enemy’s  coast,  I  think  we  enemy's  coast  is 
should  have  many  more  men-ot-war,  and  very  many  more  recommends 
merchant  steamers.  But  no  doubt  you  will  see  Sir  E.  sending  out 

more  ships. 

‘  He  had  been  attached  to  Omar  Pasha  in  Silistria  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war. 


Loss  sustained 
by  Vivian's 
cavalry. 


Contemplates 
a  possible 
withdrawal  of 
the  French. 
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Lyons  :  he  will  tell  you  that  this  climate  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  on  at  ten  miles  distance,  or  half-a-day  s  fine 
weather.  Kertch  is  half  ice-bound:  the  fine  siege  guns 
arrived,  and  they  hoped  to  land  them  on  the  ice. 

That  is  a  bad  business  about  the  loss  of  Vivian’s 
cavalry— I  officer  killed  and  43  men,  37  horses  gone  :  all 
done  contrary  to  his  orders.  He  gave  a  severe  reprimand 
to  Major  Macdonald,  but  mentions  in  the  private  letter 
that  his  is  a  peculiar  force,  and  that  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  take  stronger  measures  so  as  to  lower  an  English 
officer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks. 

The  weather  is  very  fine — clear  but  cold,  particularly 
at  night.  The  men  healthy  ;  do  not  be  afraid  about  their 
not  being  hutted. 

The  French  killed  an  officer  and  some  men  of  a 
Russian  outpost  some  few  days  ago.  This  besides  a 
former  one  I  mentioned  :  it  does  not  compensate,  however, 
for  our  cavalry  small  disaster  at  Kertch, 

I  hope  one  dock  will  be  blown  up  by  us  three  days 
hence. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Secret. 

December  29,  1855. 

There  are  many  important  vital  considerations  hinted 
at  in  your  letter.  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  French 
Army  will  withdraw  from  the  plateau  and  the  occupation 
of  Sebastopol  itself  except  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
the  Crimea. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  Allied  Governments  to  consider 
if  a  defensive  occupation  of  this  corner  is  to  be  left  to  the 
English  and  Sardinians;  I  sdcy  defensive,  for  the  amount 
of  troops  in  the  Russian  position,  particularly  if  reinforced 
in  the  spring,  must  reduce  this  Army,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  100,000  French,  to  defence,  and  that  of  a  somewhat 
precarious  nature. 

Sebastopol,  Inkerman  heights,  and  the  edge  of  this 
plateau  form  a  large  semicircle,  terminating  at  Balaclava 
— this,  being  in  a  hollow,  is  not  defended  entirely  by  this 
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plateau,  but  requires  the  strong  occupation  of  heights  on 
its  further  side. 

The  plateau  being  held,  there  has  been  no  necessity  Pursues  the 
for  lines  or  batteries  to  defend  it  from  the  plateau  itself ; 
but,  give  up  this  position,  it  becomes  a  very  different  state 
of  things,  with  an  enemy  (and  that  supposes  a  superior 
enemy)  in  possession  of  the  plateau  itself. 

Your  Lordship  mentions  the  general  opinion  that 
Balaclava  cannot  be  held  without  the  plateau,  that  I  must 
lay  my  plans  on  the  supposition  of  the  French  withdrawing 
to  their  lines  of  Kamiesh,  and  that  I  may  require  to  replace 
them  by  our  own  troops  from  Scutari,  Smyrna,  or  IMalta. 

That  is  to  suppose  that,  unless  for  mere  defence,  in  the  eventu- 
10,000  or  12,000  men  can  fill  the  gap  made  by  the  French 
Army  of  80,000  or  90,000  bayonets.  LkishArmy 

The  lines  of  Kamiesh  will  probably  require  from  35,000  could  only  act 
to  40.000  men.  _ 

More  are  scarcely  necessary  to  defend  the  outer  line, 
viz.  the  edge  of  the  plateau  itself. 

During  the  last  winter  the  Feduchine  heights,  those 
running,  as  it  were,  across  the  plain  and  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  the  Tchernaya  up  to  the  Sardinian 
position  and  our  position  at  Kamara,  were  occupied  by  the 
Russians  ;  they  once  made  an  attack  towards  Balaclava,  a 
large  force  of  theirs  being  in  the  plain  ;  it  was  thought 
probably  too  much  risk  to  continue  an  attack  in  length  of 
line,  in  presence  of  troops  up  here.  It  was  dangerous,  and 
might  so  be  again  if  Balaclava  could  take  care  of  itself  by 
strong  defensive  works. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  December  31,  1855. 

I  have  sent  your  letter  to  the  Queen.  You  seem  to 
imagine  that  I  might  be  absent  at  this  merry  season,  but, 
except  going  down  to  Scotland  for  a  few  hours  to  deposit 
my  poor  brother’s  remains  in  their  last  resting-place,  I 
have  never  been  out  of  reach  of  the  bag  since  I  took  Office. 

All  have  their  holidays  but  me. 
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I  am  <\uh(t  aware  of  your  difficulties  about  the  docks, 
aud  wait  with  jjatience,  but  hope  with  earnesmess  to  hear 
of  their  destruction  every  morning.  One  pair  of  gates  is 
all  we  care  about.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  cold 
weather,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  best  for  your  troops,  and  your 

Ihil  of  Healtli  seems  to  be  excellent. 

1  ouiD'  concur  with  your  view  of  Pdlissier  s  letter.  _  It 
i,  meant  to  be  vague,  as  he  has  not  got  his  instructions 
from  l^iris.  If  you  and  he  retire  within  your  dens  at 
Jialaclava  or  Kamiesh,  you  return_  Sebastopol  to  Russia, 
confessing  before  all  hiurope  your  inability  to  hold  it,  and, 
as  you  observe,  from  assailants  you  become  assailed.  i  his 

will  neillu'r  suit  you  nor  us.  a 

Your  public  despatches  on  Land  Transport  Corps  and 
your  powers  of  disposing  of  your  Army  shall  be  answered 
officially  when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
my  colleagues  on  'I'hursday.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
triLt  my  full  powers  to  do  as  you  think 
your  Army  have  arrived  ere  this,  and  that  with  Windham 
mid  Wetherall  you  have  already  begun  to  organise. 

In  rf'-eird  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer 
vou  rdf-hanrl.  While  the  Allied  Armies  lie  together  and 
hold,  as  It  were,  different  portions  of  one  large  position,  no 
one  Army  can  direct  any  considerable  portion  of  its  force 
to  any  other  quarter.  Put  if,  for  instance,  Vivian  was 
threatened  by  a  superior  force,  you  would  be  perfec  y 
jijstifie.d  In  sending,  or  even  moving  yourself,  to  his  relief 

eltlnm  directly  or  by  a  division. 

'I'he  Covernment  and  myself  will  support  you  in  any 
at  tempt  to  aid  f)mar  In  Asia,  should  he  require  assistance, 
;ts  we  feel  that  you  will  do  so  judiciously.  But  you  have 
asked  for  official  instructions,  and  you  shall  have  them. 
Colonel  M'Murdo  has  arrived.  He  comes  to  me  on 
W^'dnesday  for  a  regular  Land  Transport  discussion,  an 
we  shall  then  go  over  all  the  details  and  yours  and  Colonel 

Windham’s  suggestions,  i  t  l 

Lyons  will  also  be  here  on  Wednesday,  and  I  hope 

our  Council  will  meet  at  Paris  soon. 

1  hear  Pelissier  does  not  like  the  idea  ot  it. 


FROM  LORI)  CLARItNDON 
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LORD  CLAKRNDON  TO  L(;RI)  i'ANMUKK 

J)ecemi)er  '^55- 

.  .  ,  We  have  a  tj^rcat  case  now  against  the  Prussian  as  to  Niutmi 
Government  for  exporting  powder  to  Russia,  but  the 
I’russian  Government  say  that  we  get  munitions  of  war  of  war. 
from  Prussia,  and  that  what  is  fair  (or  the  one  is  fair  for 
the  otlier.  I  don’t  know  what  contracts  you  have  still  on 
hand,  or  whether  you  consider  it  im[)ortant  to  supply  your¬ 
self  from  Prussia,  but  if  not,  we  might  call  u[)on  the  Prussian 
Ciovernment  to  do  as  the  Austrian  (iovernment  have  done, 
and  strictly  to  [)rohibit  the  exportation  of  all  munitions  of 
war  to  any  of  the  belligerent  I’owers.  .  .  . 


c  11  A  p  r  i<  \<  X  1 1 1 


)aniiaky  1^50 

‘If  you  desire  peace,  be  prej>ared  lor  war’  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  j^uiding  principh*  ol  the  AHi<‘d 
Governments  durinj:^  January  1H5O. 

So,  wlillst  awaitinj:*  Russia’s  reply  to  the  Austrian 
peace  proposals,  a  Council  of  War  was  convene*!  lor  the 
purpose  of  discussing  plans  lor  tin*  campaign  ol  tin*  **n;)uing 
spring. 

The  Council  met  at  Paris  on  the  <)th  January,  and  was 
attended  by  military  representatives  ol  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain  ^ — the  last  being  the  1  )uk(*  ol  Cambridg** 
— whose  letters  to  Loial  Panmur**  detail  tin*  proce<*dings 
from  day  to  day — with  Cit*in*rals  Sir  Marry  Jones  and  Sir 
Richard  Airey,  and  Admirals  Sir  P.dmund  Lyons  ami 
Dundas. 

The  object  of  the  delibt*rations  is  de(in(*d  as  b«*ing, 
‘simply  to  propound  all  |)lans  ol  t*vt*ry  kind’  lor  the 
coming  campaign,  '  to  discuss  the  merits  ol  each,’  and  to 
record,  for  the  use  of  the  respc^ctive  Gov(*rninents,  tin* 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  so  many  men  who  an*  not  only 
familiar  with  the  different  lields  on  which  they  hav<*  act<*d, 
but  well  versed  In  their  own  prol(*ssions. 

When  this  had  been  done,  and  the  r(*sult  ol  the  dlsciei- 
slons  had  been  laid  before  the  G()vcrnnn*nts  ol  tin*  Allied 
Powers,  and  a  decision  arrived  at  on  what  Codrington  (  alls 
the  fundamental  and  half-political  points  relating  to  the 

place  of  0[)eration,  it  would  then  (to  (juote  Codrington 
<4 
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aj^iiin)  hccoine  the  tluty  of  the  Generals  in  command  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  those  views. 
Meantime  he  himself  was  opposed  to  dividing  the  Allied 
Armies. 

The  [ilans  most  considered  by  the  Council  were,  first, 
that  of  cutting  the  Russian  communications  and  driving 
tlu*  Russian  Army  from  the  Crimea;  and,  secondly,  that  of 
a  campaign  in  Asia,  having  for  Its  object  to  drive  Moura- 
vieff's  army  beyond  the  Caucasus — of  which  details  are  to 
be  fouiul  in  Loial  I'anmure’s  letter  to  Codrington  of  7th 
January,  ami  In  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  letter  of  12th 
J.inu.iry;  whilst  Codrington's  letters  will  be  found  to  give 
his  views  as  to  an  evacuation  of  Balaclava  in  face  of  the 
enemy. 

I’he  situation,  however,  was  complicated  by  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  Russians  would  seek  to  hold  the  Crimea 
at  the  cost  of  fighting,  as  well  as  by  doubts  as  to  the 
persistence  of  the  b'rench,  who  had  now  begun  to  wish 
for  peace  at  any  price,  whilst  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
b'mperor  found  himself  involved  had  tended  to  weaken  his 
personal  inlluence. 

The  Council  continued  its  sittings  until  the  21st 
J.muary,  by  which  time  It  had  been  decided  that  the 
t'rimea  could  not  be  abandoned  without  disgrace,  and  that 
the  .Allied  Armies  should  therefore  combine  in  driving  the 
Russi.uts  out  of  it. 

Me.vutlme,  in  the  Crimea,  winter  operations  having 
been  prohibited  except  in  case  of  pressure,  the  activity  of 
the  troi^ps  was  directed  mainly  towards  the  blowing  up  of 
the  c.iptureil  docks,  which  was  begun  on  December  31st 
.mil  contpleted  by  the  end  of  January. 

b'.xcept  for  .1  cold  ‘  snap  ’  In  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  we.tther  was  favourable,  which  of  course  tended  to 
enh.mce  the  contrast  between  the  preceding  and  the 
preseiU  )anuary,  aitil  made  it  all  the  easier  for  Panmure  to 
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congratulate  Codrington  on  bringing  his  Army  through 

the  winter  ‘  with  great  iclat.' 

At  home,  among  the  subjects  occupying  attention  were 

the  military  reserves,  the  enlistment  in  the  Foreign  Legion 
of  deserters  from  foreign  armies,  and  the  new  decoration 
called  the  Victoria  Cross. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  prospect  of  peace  had 
become  more  promising.  But  any  appearance  of  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  Britain’s  warlike  attitude  was  nevertheless  still 
carefully  guarded  against. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


January  i,  1856. 

I  am  too  much  pressed  in  time  to  do  much  rnore  than 
‘officials.’  ...  I  presume  this  to  relate  to  their  health, 
their  camps,  their  arms,  their  general  state  of  equipment 
and  well-doing. 

Blowing  up  The  docks  will  begone  on  with  in  succession  ;  you  will 

of  cocks.  see  by  my  official  report  that  one  of  ours  was  blowm  up 
successfully  (the  bottom  mines)  yesterday,  and  part  of  the 

basin  w’all  also  by  us.  ... 

You  w'ill  have  received  some  expression  of  mine  long- 
ago  that  1  was  very  glad  not  to  be  sent  for  to  a  Council. 
1  think  that  all  going  there  would  have  shown  ‘  decided 


Repots  request 
for  more  ships 
if  winter  ex¬ 
peditions  arc 
in  \iew. 


indecision.’ 

There  will  be  some  difficult  cards  to  play— particularly 
if  the  Russians  do  continue  to  think  the  Crimea  worth 
holding  and  fighting  for ;  and  still  more  so  if  our  Allies 

intend  to  quit,  or  even  retire. 

If  there  is  any  idea  of  wdnter  expeditions,  and  they 
are,  as  you  wall  learn  from  Sir  E.  Lyons,  most  hazardous 
for^Navy  at  this  time  of  year,  we  should  have  more  steam 
and  sailing  transports  and  ships  of  w^ar  at  once  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  that  is  the  only  place  that  any  great  number 
of  them  can  lie  with  certainty  and  safety  at  this  time  of 


year. 

PS.  .  .  .  The  French  are  somewhat  nervous  about 
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Kiiihurn  tlu'ir  iiuMi-or  war  are  frozen  in,  and  apparently  ^ips at 
nt>l  in  as  lavourahle  positions  as  they  might  wish.  The 
vessels  art'  alsit,  si>ine  ol  them,  frozen  at  Kertch.  Colonel  bound. 

I  .flroy  eamc'  haek  a  tl.iy  or  two  ago.  Some  heavy  guns 
hatl  ht't'n  nu>vt'tl  from  Witikale  to  Kertch,  and  General 
Vivian  .uul  Captain  1  hill  hopetl  to  land  on  the  ice  those 
which  I  st'itt  tri>m  hence. 

Tltert'  was  siune  lUiler  (but  1  have  it  not)  about  the 
Russian  wttrks,  Rt'ilan,  etc.,  being  maintained  ;  what  was 
that  K)r  ?  I  propose',  anti  shall  begin  indeed  whilst  the 
groiiml  is  hai\l,  ti>  t.ike  Russian  guns  up  to  our  dep6t  lor 
ullt'lilH'  piupibst's. 

l.OKl)  I'ANMURi:  Tt)  SlU  WILLIAM  CODRINOTON 

WaK  nKl'AKTMENr,  /.JWV.JrV  4,  1S56. 

1  am  yt't  sc.vrcely  in  a  position  to  write  you  the  despatch  As  to  the forth- 
<m  tlu'  camp.iign  which  1  pnunised  some  days  since,  and  I 
will  tht'it'fbrt'  still  kt't'p  tt)  this  mode  of  correspondence  till 
th('  issue'  ol  the  C'lUincil  t4  I'.iris  enables  me  more  formally 
to  .ukirt'ss  yt)u.  This  C'ouncil  meets  on  the  oth,  and  the 
Lmpenu-  prt'poses  to  have  present  at  it  Marshal  \'alllant, 

(  ani'obt'rl,  Nit'l,  Ht)St|ut't,  Ailmiral  Llamelin,  and  another 
.ulmir.d.  We  st'ntl  the  Puke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  H.  Jones, 

.Sir  R.  .Airt'y,  Admirals  Lytms  and  Pundas.  The  course 
tt>  bt'  taken  is  simply  tt't  propounil  all  plans  of  every  kind, 
to  discuss  tlu'  merits  td'  each,  aiul  to  record,  for  the  use  of 
iht'  n'spective  Governments,  the  opinions  and  conclusic'^ns 
of  .si>  m.iny  lut'u  who  are  not  only  cognisant  with  the 
ilidc'it'iit  lielils  on  which  they  have  acted,  but  well  versed 
in  tht'ir  prolc'ssitms.  To  me  it  .ippears  that,  so  far  as  our 
Army  is  conct'inc'il,  the  camp.iign  has  but  two  faces,  ist, 

Wc'  must  c'iilu'f  t.ike  p.irt  in  clearing  the  Crimea,  or  2nd, 

W('  must  c.irry  ilu'  w.ir  into  .Asia  on  the  ground  now 
uci'upic'd  by  C)m.ir  I'.ish.i,  .uul,  in  co  operation  with  him, 
but  not  in  conjunctiim,  drive  the  Russians  beyond  the 
( 'aiu'a'.us. 

Now,  for  tlu'  tirst  pi. in,  I  lumceive  that,  taking  the  R'an of fieanr.!- 
Russi.ui  Army  .11  your  own  numbers  of  1  20,000,  there  can 
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Iip  IK)  fliMiciilty  in  accomplishing  it  hy  means  of  a  vigorous 
movrnirnt  in  spring,  and  hy  landing  an  Army  between 
I'inpatoria  aixl  Alma  ami  marching  at  once  on  Simpheropol. 
Thr  kiissiaiis  must  fight  or  retreat :  if  they  fight,  they  will 
hr  hral  ;  if  they  fly,  the  road  is  open  to  the  North  Side, 
and  yon  begin  the  campaign  hy  (xissession  of  Sebastopol, 
and  yon  (  an  use  its  waters  as  yon  rerpiire. 

I  hr  I'rench  could  do  this  affair,  and  if  you  wished  to 
share  its  gha  y,  yon  could  send  a  I  )ivision  or  two  to  secure 
ihr  prrsmce  of  the  banners  of  bingland.  Meanwhile  you 
would  hold  yonrseir  in  readiness  to  advance  if  the  Russian 
rriiraird,  or  to  threaten  an  attack  should  he  weaken  his 
crntir  to  present  a  front  of  battle  to  the  I'rench;  on  the 
K’nssian  left  demonstration  would  be  made,  and  I  feel  quite 
critain  that  the  enemy  must  fight  at  disadvantage  or  retreat 
in  disorder. 

Now,  to  be  prepared  b)r  this,  you  will  require  your 
( '.avail  y  to  be  with  yon  early  in  Marcli,  and  all  your  rein- 
forcrmenls  to  yonr  Regiments  of  the  line.  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  yonr  sending  as  many  of  your  sick  as  you  can  to  the 
I  lospilals  ill  the  rear,  and  taking  from  yonr  men  all  that  is 
snpri  (Inons,  giving  them  every  facility  to  exert  those  powers 
whii  h  lids  winter  will  have  fostered.  l..ct  us  now  see  how 
III  this  case  onr  numbers  would  staml  :  I  make  a  note  of 
this  on  a.  separate  sheet,'  and  my  data  and  base  of  calcula¬ 
tion  is  yonr  Morning  .State  of  the  2ist  December.  I  leave 
yon  a  roving  Army  of  72,000  men,  and  1  do  not  believe 
yon  (  an  manage  more  in  that  country,  if  you  can  do  that. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  the  I'  rench  can  be  inferior  in  strength, 
and,  if  yon  have  a  joint  force  to  guard  your  magazines,  1 
nrr  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  push  the  enemy  from 
I  hr  Ciimea,  oral  all  events  from  all  the  country  south  of 
.Simpheropol. 

A,  Suppose  onr  destination  be  Asia,  aiul,  as  this  is  the 
most  [trobable,  I  think  yon  should  turn  your  attention  to 
it,  and  consider  wli.il  should  be  yonr  base  at  the  sea,  your 
line  of  advance,  and  the  localities  for  your  depots  to  carry 
(he,  w,n  (III  yonr  part  into  Asia. 

'  Sro  iK'xt  I'liKO. 


'I’O  SIK  WILLIAM  LOI  )K  I NC/ION  .i*, 

You  in)is(  .scciirr  your  m.ilrri.il  mI  Hnlncliivn  (<»  hf-j.-iu 
with,  h'or  thi.s  (tm|)os('  you  would  If.ivr,  -itiy,  ^^ij.ooo  hkmi 
to  he  adth'd  to  35, (><’()  I'Vriudi,  who  would  lo-cp  (lie  ad 
vaiiced  post  oil  (he  rdu'i  ii.iya,  wliieli  ia  r.ipahle  ol  heiiij- 
slrcn^dieiird  as  a  ixisilioii  wiilrh  no  I’ln-.laii  Aiiuyinuld 
force.  Laiidiiij^^  Oo.ooo  iiirii  in  Asia,  \-ou  could  sweep  ilai 
country  hefore  you  on  one  side,  vvliife  (  )iu,ir  I'asha  will 
advance  hy  I  irhi/.ond  (o  hj/,('rouni  and  preveiil  (he 
Russians  (roni  a  (urther  advance  into  Asi.ilii'  Tin  key, 

I  lind  I  must  stop  this  Irller,  and  I  vvill  coniniue  it  on 
Monday. 

I-ORI)  I’ANMUKids  I'lS'riM  A’l'ir,  op'  •riUiol’S  A'l'  I'ol  ill  I  N(  I'l'iiN ',‘1 
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Til  1C  (,)inCICN  TO  I,OKI>  I’ANMUKE 

VViNDSOK  Casti.k,,  /riwwrtn'  5,  1H56. 

'VUr  OiKMMi  n'tiirns  iluc  ilriiwiiiK^s  for  the  ‘Victoria 
Cho:;;;'  ;  she  lias  inarlosl  tlu'  oiu'  she  approves  witli  an  A  ; 
slic  ihii’iks,  how(‘V('r,  that  it  inipht  he.  a  trille  snialler  he 
.nollo  wouhl  1,<>  l>.«Uer,  ‘  1‘or  Valour’  than  ‘lor  /he  brave, 
as  this  would  h'ad  to  llu-  inference  that  only  those  are 

(lecMued  brave  who  have  pot  tlu^  Cross. 

'|'1h‘  (bieen  thinks  l.ord  ranmure  maybe  interested  in 
H.adinu  lhesc«  ‘lournals,’  which  Sir  William  Codrmpn 
kindly  proposc's  siMidini;  to  luT  rc'^ularly,  and  which  liom 
Ihrir  not  beinp  formal  reports  are  the  more  interesting  and 
valuable,  to  lu'r, 

sue  Wll.l.lAM  eODKINUTON  TO  l.OKU  I'ANMUKIC 

January  6,  1^5^'. 

We  have  had  a  good  fall  of  snow,  the  earth  is  all  white 
now;  but  today  is  b(Mutifully  clear,  ami  altogether  the 
wintiM-  has  Ix'en  as  yet  most  favourable:  it  has  been  dry; 
but  p^ah's  of  wind  and  change  of  weather  are  wonderful  y 

raimi  iu  this  climate. 

1  hav<'  your  It'U'graph  yestt'iday,  asking  rather  an  im¬ 
portant  M'H'Stion  one  to  which  attention  has  not  been 
lullv  eivmi.  thouph  1  have  looked  at  the  possibility  of  it. 

1  cannot  yet  I’ive  you  a  decided  opinion;  it  is  a  question 
ef  much  detail',  ilepending  not  only  on  one  outline  of  grouml 
to  in.iinlain  a  fixed  position,  but  of  successive  positions  in 
retie.it.  diminishing  the  number  ol  troops  gradually  b> 
(Mub.irkation  ;  wiliulr.iwing.  therelore,  to  positions  ileten- 
sililr  by  Imvcu-  troops,  and  yet  not  allowing  the  enemy  s 
.iilill(M-y  io  KMch  the  ships  and  place  ol  embarkation.  In 
short,  to  iM't  away  from  a  narrow  harbour,  with  steep  com- 
tnanding'iVides.  in  face  of  a  pressing,  and,  at  last,  superior 

'I'liis,  under  the  best  circumstances,  will  be  no  eas) 

'The  principle  of  such  a  business  on  our  side  must  be 
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to  compensate  for  our  dccreasiu}:^  niimlx'rs  on  emh.iricatioii 
by  such  works  with  artillery  as  will  kt;e[)  (he  ('iiemy  far  olf; 
to  make  a  succession  of  works,  o|)en  or  nearly  so  in  iIkmi* 
rear,  and  commanded  by  a  last,  innermost  liiu'  ;  and,  on 
evacuation  of  the  last,  havii\p  sliips  to  secure  by  Ilia'  the 
embarkation  of  the  last  troops. 

'I'lie  fire  of  ships  is  mil  available  in  support  ol  the  llaidcs 
of  balaclava  harbour;  tlu'y  are  tim  hi^h,  and  their  posses¬ 
sion  by  an  enemy  at  last  would  cut  off  ships  inside.  A 
ship’s  broailside  coukl,  from  inside  tin*  harbour,  (ire  alonp 
the  Hat  pi^round  at  the  heatl  of  the  harbour,  r(',achin!;  a  short 
mile  north  ;  but  the  spurs  of  the  hills  (orminji  thc^  siih's  of 
the  harbour  make  this  line  of  (ire  a  narrow  space,  and  the 
spurs,  once  evacuated,  t^ivc  the  enemy  cover,  though  the 
ground  of  the  s[iurs  is  rocky. 

It  is  an  an.Kious  question  I  have  long  had  an  inkling- 
of;  and  I  had  proposed  to  myself,  ami  one  otiu'r,  to  place* 
Russian  guns  in  any  such  [lositions,  so  as  to  leave*,  mine  eif 
our  own.  'I'hat  artille'ry  cenilel  mit  be  geit  away  (Venn  eieir 
last  defences;  therefore  Russian  guns  shenilel  be*  usc*el,  anel 
S[iiked  or  destreiyetl  at  last  if  peissible;.  d'he*  seiil  on  llu* 
hills  or  hilly  menmds  west  of  balaclava  is  reicky  senm*  eif 
them  entirely  rock.  My  impressiem  is  that  it  woulel  r(*e|uir(* 
four  or  five  ceinsiderable  redoubts  or  weirks  em  the*  vve'st 
side  of  balaclava,  ami  the  maint(*nance  eif  the*  edel  lim*s  lei 
the  east  siele  of  balaclava  at  (irst  ;  but  tlu^  line*  eif  tl(*(('m  e* 
must  at  last  be  also  retired  to  an  inner  lim*  there — taking; 
the  nearer  hills  and  the  eilel  Fiemi(*se'  castle*  hill  as  the 
situation  for  inner  and  last  eU*fensible  works. 

In  presence  eif  an  iiderieir  army — a  eleciele*elly  iiderieir 
army  -this  retreat  might  be  leiokeel  em  as  ceimparative*ly 
safe  ;  though  even  that  inf{*rior  army  must  ;it  last  bex'ome 
the  superior. 

In  presence  of  a  pressing  ami  superior  army,  your 
Lordship  must  be  aware  that  it  is  dangerenis ;  (or  the 
morale  and  the  physiepie  must  naturally  Im  with  tim 
advancing  ami  reposse'ssing  army  ot  greiuml  (renn  whie  h 
they  will  afTect  to  be  elriving  us  away.  1  know  neit  if  yeiur 
message  contemplates  the  employment  of  the  Army  in  .any 
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other  part  of  the  Crimea,  or  the  quitting  the  peninsula 
altogether. 

If  the  Army  (I  speak  of  the  Allied  forces)  is  to  be 
employed  in  attacking  the  Russian  Army,  by  disembarking 
so  as  to  move  on  Simpheropol  or  Bakshi  Serai,  that 
changes  much  the  state  of  things,  and  puts  the  national 
and  allied  morale  as  the  attacking  party  :  if  we  evacuate 
the  Crimea  in  defence  and  difficulty,  your  Lordship  will 
see  what  national  and  European  use  will  be  made  of  that 

fact.  .  . 

The  destruction  of  the  docks  is  progressing  :  it  is  a 
great  point  to  well  destroy  the  bottom  of  the  dock :  it  is 
the  most  important  part ;  and  is  effectually  done  by  us. 
Shall  the  quays  be  destroyed  also — fine  quays,  leading  to 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Paul,  on  which  are  dockyard  buildings? 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Belgrave  Sqv are,  January  7,  1856. 

I  again  resume  the  subject  that  was  interrupted  in  my 
last  letter,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  obliged  to 
use  my  Secretary’s  hand  instead  of  my  own,  which  gout 
has  disabled.  My  last  letter  to  you  closed  as  I  was  on  the 
confines  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  scheme  of  operating  with 
the  English  Army  on  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  Omar 
Pasha.  With  an  army  of  50,000  or  60,000  men,  conveyed 
to  Redoubt  Kal6,  and  either  landed  there  or  pushed  up 
the  river  Rion  as  far  as  navigable,  would  (sic)  launch  you 
at  once  upon  Kutais,  from  which  you  could  either  advance 
upon  Tifiis  or  occupy  the  central  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 
If  Omar  Pasha,  with  the  body  of  the  Turkish  Army, 
landing  at  Trebizond,  advanced  to  Erzeroum,  you  would 
then  iTave  the  Russian  Army  in  a  trap  between  you,  and, 
even  if  he  should  occupy  Kars,  the  same  game  is  open  to 
you  as  was  to  Mouravieff  against  Williams.  T.  he  advantage 
of  this  scheme  of  operations  is  twofold  :  you,  in  the  first 
place,  will  carry  on  the  war  amongst  a  Christian  population, 
and  the  cry  which  is  represented  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mouravieff  of  ‘  Cross  versus  Crescent’  will  be  of  less  con- 
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sequence ;  and,  secondly,  Omar  Pasha  will  be  fighting  in 
a  country  where  the  hearths  and  altars  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  Army  are  to  be  found.  In  conducting  such  a  oeuiu  of  pro- 
campaign,  it  appears  to  me  that  your  supplies  could  beP^'^^^*^ 
easily  transported  to  Kutais,  as  the  river  Rion  is  said  to 
be  navigable  within  thirty  miles  of  that  fortress.  I  should 
imagine  that  you  would  find  yourself  amongst  a  not  very 
hostile  population,  and  all  the  more  disposed  to  look  with 
favour  upon  the  advent  of  an  English  Army  if  they  were 
assured  that,  in  driving  forth  the  Russians,  their  liberties 
and  religion  were  to  be  permanently  secured  to  the  Turk, 

I  send  you  in  the  bag  a  small  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
which  appears  to  me  to  give  in  a  small  compass  an  excellent 
notion  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  Colonel  Simmons  should  be  able  to  give 
you  correct  and  decided  information  of  the  nature  and 
resources  of  the  country,  the  character  of  its  people,  aiid 
the  extent  to  which  you  will  find  forage  and  supplies  as 
you  advance  into  the  interior.  You  might  either  summon 
him  to  your  Camp  and  get  from  him  all  the  information  he 
could  afford  you,  or  you  might  send  one  or  two  intelligent 
officers  to  Omar  Pasha’s  camp  to  gain  the  intelligence  you 
require. 

The  Council  at  Paris  sits  on  Thursday  ;  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  to  fix  upon  no  plan  of  operations 
whatever,  but  to  discuss  every  possible  contingency  which 
the  experience  of  its  members,  the  amount  of  force  capable 
of  being  furnished  by  each  country,  and  the  power  of 
moving  that  force,  may  suggest.  It  will  be  for  the  two 
Governments  to  decide  afterwards  what  shall  be  under¬ 
taken  by  each,  giving  to  their  separate  commanders  the 
earliest  possible  information,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  whatever  plan  of  campaign  may  be  determined  on. 

The  telegraphs  have  begun  to  arrive  again.  I  have 
ordered  your  tentes  d' abri.  Dr.  Smith  tells  me  that  he  has 
heard  from  some  source  or  another  that,  if  your  Army  takes 
the  field,  you  do  not  propose  that  it  shall  be  accompanied 
by  its  tents.  The  doctors  here  are  all  open-mouthed  about 
what  will  happen  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  if  you  purpose,  for  want  of  means  to 
carry'  it,  to  leave  the  bell  tent  behind,  you  must  send  a 
very  much  larger  supply  ot  tentes  d  abri.  I  suppose  the 
docks  are  still  unpumped  out,  as  we  are  still  without  any 
tidings  of  their  blowing  up  being  un  fait  accompli. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PAN  MU  RE 

January  7,  1856. 

...  I  shall  send  you  to-day  an  excellent  despatch  of 
Seymour’s,'  with  the  account  which  the  three  American 
officers  give  of  our  Army,  and  1  hope  you  will  send  it  to 
Codrington,  as  it  will  please  him  and  all  English  officers. 
I  expect  a  good  result  from  it  in  the  U.S. 

The  Russian  answer  is  expected  at  Vienna  to-day.  ^  I 
should  say  it  was  even  betting  as  to  whether  it  is  affirmative 
or  negative,  but  Gortschakoff-  is  making  his  preparations 
for  departure. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

[a'luary  8,  1856. 

The  means  of  transport,  sea-transport,  and  ships  of  war 
must  be  looked  to  in  England  soon  :  you  will  have  had 
several  letters  of  mine  referring  to  it.  \\  e  are  six  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Army,  and  as  a  general  outline  for  transporting 
the  Army  you  must  reckon  seven  large  steamers,  and 
fourteen  sailing  transports  to  be  towed  by  those  seven. 
The  Admiralty  probably  have  the  very  clear  instructions 
and  plan  of  the  vessels  and  landing  (coloured)  which  was 
arranged  at  Varna  by  Captain  Mends*  and  Sir  George 
Brown.  It  will  give  me  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is 
wanted. 

I  have  put  the  amount  of  the  Division  at  6000  Infantry 
and  two  field-batteries  of  Artillery. 

Sir  E.  Lyons  will,  I  think,  tell  you  that  this  fleet  and 

^  Sir  H.  Seymour,  British  Minister  at  Vienna. 

*  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 

*  Flag-Captain  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  afterwards  Admiral. 
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men-of-war  should  be  collected  at  Constantinople ;  and 
he  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  preparing  it  in  England,  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my 
last  letter  what  we  had  here  of  steamers  and  transports 
(sailing-vessels).  I  am  just  going  to  see  another  part  of 
the  dock  blown  up  by  us  :  viz.  a  pier  forming  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  two  of  them. 

.  .  .  The  weather  has  broken  from  frost  for  a  time : 
the  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with  snow,  but  two 
days  of  a  warm  southerly  gale,  blowing  strong,  have  made 
it  almost  disappear  again.  Troops  very  healthy. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  8,  1856, 

The  moving  the  whole  of  the  guns — seven  hundred,  I  As  to  moving 
think,  are  our  portion  of  iron  guns — from  the  dockyard  of 
Sebastopol  will  work  our  horses  of  Artillery  sadly  :  they 
are  working  the  French  horses  heavily  :  they  are  surely 
not  worth  the  moving — many  being  carronades  with  carron 
on  them. 

1  propose  taking  some  of  them  up  ;  and  sending  some 
of  those  peculiar  ones,  or  knrcked-about  ones,  from  the 
Redan,  as  Woolwich  or  Horse  Guards’  curiosities.  But 
the  bulk  of  those  lying  on  the  gun  wharf  to  be  destroyed. 

I  should  like  authority  for  this — the  positive  moving  the 
lot  will  take  at  least  forty-four  days ;  a  horse  is  worth 
^100,  a  gun  is  worth  £']. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

The  Ja7iuary  10,  1856. 

I  hope  you  will  see  Dr,  Sandwith,^  who  is  a  really  fine  investiture  with 
fellow.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  Russians  had  2  5,ooo|||®°''^®‘°^ 
men  before  Kars,  hutted  for  the  winter  and  wanting  for 
nothing. 

The  Queen  writes  that  she  does  not  wish  any  of  the 


*  Medical  Officer  at  Kars, 
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Baths  to  be  delivered  separately,  but  that  all  the  officers 
should  be  invested  at  once  by  Cowley,  She  says  the 
Baltic  officers  had  best  be  considered  separately,  but  thinks 
that  Admirals  Penaud  ^  and  Dundas  should  be  decorated 
{i.e.  exchange  of  Bath  and  Legion  of  Honour,  I  suppose). 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Tvih^KiKS, /anuary  10,  1856. 

I  have  officially  written  to  you  to-day  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  took  place  at  our  first  meeting.  1  here 
was  not  much  more  done  than  putting  the  great  question 
of  the  day  in  motion  by  the  appointment  of  two  sub¬ 
committees,  who  were  in  the  first  instance  to  sift  the 
question  submitted  to  them,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  This  was  clearly  a  very  prudent 
course  to  adopt,  and  it  was  assented  to  unanimously.  The 
Emperor  reserved  to  himself  a  third  proposition,  to  be 
submitted  to  another  sub-committee  in  the  event  of 
Austria  siding  actively  with  the  Allies,  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  such  committee  for  the  present,  and 
consequently  only  the  two  others  were  formed,  the  one  on 
the  Crimea,  the  other  on  the  Baltic,  These  have  been 
sitting  in  deliberation  all  day,  and  I  have  just  learnt  from 
the  members  of  them  that,  so  far,  they  have  got  on  satis¬ 
factorily  and  well,  and  have  answered  the  question  as  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  as  an  impossibility,  and  have 
further  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  60,000  men  would  be 
required  to  defend  the  position  before  Sebastopol  as  at 
present  occupied.  There  is  not  time  to-night,  before  the 
departure  of  the  messenger,  to  enter  into  further  details  as 
to  what  passed  in  the  sub-committees,  but  you  shall  be 
informed  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  nothing  could  be  more  fair  or  more  satisfactory 
than  ever)'thing  which  fell  from  the  Emperor.  It  is  clear 
that  he  is  de  c(£2ir  et  d’dme  with  us,  and  that  he  enters 
fully  into  our  views,  wishes,  and  feelings.  He  is  evidently 
against  the  evacuation  of  the  Crimea,  and  I  do  not  think 

^  Commanding  French  Fleet  in  Black  Sea. 
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that  he  thinks  an  expedition  to  the  Baltic  on  a  large  scale 
practicable,  but  I  see  that  several  of  our  allied  friends  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  these,  we  doubt,  will  try*  to 
carry  their  point.  But  still,  with  the  decided  views  of  the 
Emperor  on  these  subjects,  I  question  their  making  much 
resistance,  and  I  therefore  look  hopefully  to  the  result  of 
our  deliberation.  The  Emperor  was  very  strong  in  his 
views  as  to  a  French  General-in-Chief  having  no  right  to 
allow  political  considerations  to  enter  into  his  military 
calculations,  and  his  assertion  in  this  respect  has,  I  think, 
done  much  good,  as  it  no  doubt  will  prevent  much  un¬ 
necessary  discussion.  He  further  laid  it  down  most 
clearly  that  all  we  had  to  do  in  Council  was  to  consider 
every  feasible  plan,  and  to  sift  out  those  that  were  practi¬ 
cable  from  those  that  were  not,  leaving  it  entirelv  to  the 
two  Governments  to  do  afterwards  what  thev  thought 

w  o 

best.  General  La  Marmora  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly  -■Utitade  ct 
in  favour  of  a  Baltic  expedition,  which  I  regret. 
further  did  not  seem  much  disposed  to  commit  himself 
either  as  to  acting  with  us  or  with  the  French,  saying  that 
he  thought  this  must  depend  on  the  plan  ot  campaign  to 
be  formed.  Nothing  could  be  more  gentlemanlike  than 
he  was,  and  he  by  no  means  said  he  would  make  any 
difhculties  if  called  upon  to  act  wdth  us.  but  I  do  not  think 
he  is  disposed  to  think  that  he  is  called  upon  to  act  under 
our  orders,  or  rather  in  conjunction  with  us,  in  preference 
to  so  acting  with  the  French.  I  have  not  time  to  add 
more  to-day,  nor  indeed  have  I  more  to  say.  but  you  shall 
hear  again  from  me,  and  meanwhile  my  impression,  as  tar 
as  we  have  as  yet  got,  is  most  favourable. 


LORD  PAXMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRIXGTOX 

January  ii,  1S56. 

I  have  been  in  the  sick  list  ever  since  I  last  wrote  to  you, 
and  I  am  still  incapable  of  using  my  hand.  I  have  not 
much  in  consequence  to  tell  you.  I  see  my  way  to  obtain 
for  you  as  many  tcntes  cfabri  as  you  may  require,  and 
considerably  beyond  the  number  which  you  have  asked 
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for.  I  should  get  them  as  you  suggest  from  the  man  who 
makes  them  for  the  French  intendance,  and,  so  far  as  my 
exertions  go  and  Claremont’s  superintendence  in  Paris 
will  avail,  they  shall  be  the  best  of  their  kind.  Talking  of 
them,  I  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  you 
that  when,  as  a  boy,  in  Canada,  used  to  camp  out  in  the 
woods  under  a  tente  cT abri  of  birch  bark,  I  always  took 
care  to  put  between  me  and  the  ground  a  lot  of  branches 
if  I  could  possibly  obtain  them.  This  is  a  campaigning 
hint  which  1  dare  say  is  useless,  as  known  to  you  before. 

I  have  been  turning  in  my  mind  every  possible  means  of 
lightening  your  transport,  and  there  is  a  commissary  here, 
of  the  name  of  Julian,  who  thinks  he  has  achieved  a  sort  of 
compote  of  forage,  capable  of  doing  as  much  for  an  animal 
as  pemmican  for  an  Indian.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you 
are  busy  with  the  organisation  of  your  transport  corps.  I 
will  do  all  I  can,  when  I  get  hold  of  ^  Lyons  again,  to 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  having  in  the  Black  Sea 
the  amplest  means  of  transport,  because  one  of  the  best 
means  of  annoyance  to  the  enemy  which  the  Allies  possess 
is  the  power  of  embarking  their  men,  and  throwing  them 
on  shore  where  they  please,  and  so  keeping  the  enemy 
dodging  them  round  the  coast  perpetually.  The  Council 
of  War  met  at  Paris  on  Thursday,  but  their  proceedings 
are  to  be  kept  perfectly  secret,  and  all  that  1  tell  you  of 
them  you  must  consider  as  strictly  confidential  and  not  to 
be  communicated  to  Marshal  Pdlissier,  The  attendance 
has  been  pretty  numerous,  and  they  have  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  committees  to  discuss  all  the  plans  which  they 
can  think  of  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  My  private 
opinion  is  that  the  Emperor  has  arrived  at  two  conclusions. 
I  St,  that  the  Baltic  is  no  fit  theatre  for  military  operations, 
and  2nd,  that  the  Crimea  cannot  be  abandoned  with 
honour,  and  scarcely  with  safety.  Judging  from  hearsay 
and  appearances,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  some 
change  in  the  command  of  the  French  Army  may  be  the 
result  of  this  deliberation  in  Paris.  We  shall  hear  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  day  the  result  of  the  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  you  will  hear  of  it  by  telegraph  in  all 
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probability  before  you  receive  this.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  nothing  will  come  of  it,  and  that  the  whole  case  has 
got  to  be  decided.  I  published  in  the  newspapers  your 
despatches  upon  drunkenness.  It  has  turned  the  tide 
which  had  been  so  set  against  the  Army,  and  has  strength¬ 
ened  your  hands  as  its  Commander.  I  will  now  close  this 
as  my  tormentor  is  troubling  me.  .  .  . 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Ja7iuary  12,  1856. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  three  letters.  The  copies  of 
the  memorandum  of  what  passed  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  War  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  Queen. 

The  Queen  is  glad  also  to  hear  that  you  have  sent 
another  telegraphic  message  to  Sir  W.  Codrington,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  second  line  of  defence  round  Balaclava. 

Ditto,  that  the  plans  for  the  Military  Hospital  are 
under  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  Bath,  the  Queen  would  wish  Lord 
Cowley,  as  her  representative,  to  hold  the  investiture,  and  I 
would  ask  you  officially  to  communicate  to  me,  as  Grand 
Master,  the  Queen’s  pleasure  on  this  subject.  Thinking 
that  a  formal  investiture  in  the  Crimea  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  French  officers,  the  Queen  thinks  that,  as 
Lord  .Stratford  cannot  be  spared  from  Constantinople,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  might  be  charged  with  the  commission. 
He  is  eligible  for  the  purpose  as  a  G.C.B.  ;  the  only  other 
in  the  Crimea  would  be  Sir  C.  Campbell,  but,  as  he  is 
second  to  Sir  W.  Codrington  in  the  Army  command,  his 
performing  the  ceremony  would  damage  the  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  authority.  I  hope  you  will  also  let  me  hear  on 
this  subject. 

We  trust  that  your  enemy  is  by  degrees  retiring,  and 
that  you  will  soon  again  be  quite  free  from  pain. 

PS. — The  Queen  misses,  amongst  the  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  of  War  by  the  Emperor,  that  of 
dividing  the  Armies.  She  trusts  that  this  will  yet  be 
brought  forward  by  us,  if  not  by  him. 
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(  )nr  riccoinl  iiif'rtlnj.f  look  pkicr  to  (l;iy,  and  I  think  was 
on  (Ik*  wliolr  very  ;ial iMlarlory.  I'lnr  great  f|nnstion  under 
('i)iniid<*r;i( ion  was  llioioutddy  and  ahly  sifted  hy  th((  ref)lics 
(hat  wfiT*  finhodied  in  roports  from  the  two  siih-committees 
(o  (he  (piesdon  snlmultrd  to  them  as  regards  operations  in 
(lie  (  rimea  and  the  I'altie.  The  reports  on  tlu*  latter  are 
mil  ipille  ('ompK*led,  lint  will  lie  issued  at  our  meeting  on 
Monday.  Kalher  lengthened  discussions  took  place  on 
some  ol  (he  details  ol  various  operations.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  miimlely  into  particulars,  it  ;ip|ie,ars  evident  to  me  tliat 
most  ol  the  memlier.s  ol  (he  Council  ;ir('  of  0[)inion  that  the 
Crimea  must  lie  held  as  regards  our  present  position;  that 
to  evacuate  ihl’i  pti-alion  would  lie  most  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
practical  ile  ;  that  at  all  events  the  usual  (?)  effect  of  such  an 
evsiciiatidii  would  lie  most  di'.astrons,  that  70,000,  or  at 
least  (1(1,(100  men  would  he  r('(piire,d  to  dehmd  this  [Kjsition, 
and  ill. it  the  I'est  ol  (In*  Aiiny,  amounting  to  ahout  150,000 
men,  would  he  availahle  lor  other  o|)(;rations.  I'hat  I'agia- 
tori.i  would  he  the  liest  point  for  making  ;i  diversic^n,  it 
heing_  (lionght  that,  hy  horing,  w.itf’r  might  certainly  be 
ohtained  there  at  given  disl.snces.  'I  hat,  in  order  to  make 
the  diversion  .in  ellectnal  oiu*,  .1  large  force  should  he  landed, 
,i(  least  .So, 000  or  100,000  nu'ii,  and  th.it  probably  the 
oper.iiion  would  he  Still  liirther  successful  if,  at  the  same 
time,  a  dash  was  m.ide  to  Yenikale  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  with 
a  view  ol  desiroving  (he  rchorgoun  lh'idg(!,  with  ahout 
15,(1110  men.  Yon  will  observe  that,  .'diowing  for  the 
gariison  ol  Yenikale  .and  Kertch  on  the  one  side,  and 
Kinhinii  on  the  other,  these*  mimhers  would  absorb  our 
whole*  av.ulahlc*  force  in  (he*  Crime'a.  Nothing  would, 
t he*re'(orr*,  in  the*  Inst  instance*,  he  left  for  an  expedition  to 
Asia  ;  hut  a  cainiiaign  ;aich  .as  1  have,  roughly  sketched  it 
would  not  he  a  big  one,  and,  if  the*  gresit  olije.Ct  to  he  gained 
hy  it  could  without  gp‘e*at  diflicully  he  accomplished,  the 
Hritish  lorce*  migjit  then  he*  easily  moved  to  Asia,  with  a 
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view  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  that  direction. 

I  cannot  help  hoping  that,  for  a  time,  Omar  Pasha  and  his 
Army,  if  judiciously  posted,  might  be  able  to  stop  the  further 
advance  of  the  Russians  upon  Erzeroum,  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  certain  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea,  and  then  driving  them  out  of  that  country,  would 
fully  balance  any  partial  successes  that  the  enemy  might 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  obtain  in  Asia.  The  only  ohjpction 
real  objection  to  such  a  plan  would  be  the  impossibility 
entirely  separating,  or  dividing,  the  two  Allied  Armies  till ' ' 
the  Crimean  campaign  were  brought  to  a  successful  close, 
but  this  is  a  difficulty  for  which,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  I  see  no  escape.  As  the  British  Government  feels 
most  strongly  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  the  Crimea  and 
driving  the  Russians  out  of  that  country,  or  at  least  striking 
such  a  blow  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  Russia  there  com¬ 
pletely,  I  do  not  well  see  how  we  could  press  a  campaign 
of  our  own  in  Asia  when  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  forces  are  required  for  a  really  successful  operation 
in  the  Crimea.  Kaffa  as  a  base  is  generally  felt,  I  think, 
to  be  too  wide,  and  I  cannot  but  think  this  myself,  if  we 
can  land  and  operate  from  Eupatoria,  and  at  the  same  time 
attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  which  is  simultaneously 
threatened  in  front  by  the  force  left  in  position  on  the  South 
Side  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  Eupatoria  force  would  also 
threaten  if  not  entirely  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Perekop  and  the  Russian  Army  operating  in  the  field  [j'fr]. 
Should  the  Russian  Army  in  the  Crimea  really  amount  to 
130,000  men,  as  it  is  assumed,  how  would  they  receive  the 
double  attack  thus  prepared  for  them,  and  would  the 
Tchorgoun  Bridge  be  destroyed  at  the  sanie  time  I 
doubt  their  even  venturing  to  fight  a  battle,  but  I  think 
they  would  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  the  country. 

I  have  entered  rather  fully  into  these  details,  as  I  think 
this  is  the  drift  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  views 
expressed,  and  should  they  not  accord  with  the  opinion 
or  wishes  of  the  Government,  it  might  be  well  that  by 
Thursday  I  might  hear  from  you  to  what  objection  is 
made. 
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Various 
schemes  of 
attack. 


Sea-transport. 


Change  of 
weather. 
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As  regards  the  Baltic  campaign,  Niel  read  a  long  paper 
as  to  how  Cronstadt  was  to  be  bombarded  and  taken  by  a 
fleet,  and  Canrobert  read  a  very  wild  scheme  for  attacking 
St.  Petersburg  by  land  with  an  army  of  60,000  French 
and  an  equarnumber  of  troops  not  named,  but  which  I 
believe  were  intended  to  be  Swedes.  However,  the  scheme 
was  so  wild  that  he  concluded  by  saying  that  it  was  im¬ 
practicable,  and  that  he  might  have  saved  us  the  time 
occupied  in  reading  it.  I  believe  any  plan  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  so  impracticable  that  it  will  not  be  entertained  by 
anybody.  ...  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that 
everything  the  Emperor  said  to-day  at  the  Council^  was 
most  judicious  and  prudent,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
very  fully  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  with  an  army 
of  upwards  of  200,000  men  nothing  could  be  done.  This 
wholesome  admonition  will  no  doubt  produce  its  effect  on 
the  several  members  of  the  Council. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol, /anwary  12,  1856. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to-day  to 
Admiral  Fremantle,  and  which  will  put  you  au  fait  with 
my  feelings  about  transport :  I  mean  sea  -  transport  and 
naval  means.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Sir  E.  Lyons,  being  in  England,  will  know,  and  have  got 
from  the  Admiralty,  the  necessary  boats,  or  flats,  or  stages, 
which  should  always  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  such  a 

force  as  ours.  1  ^  -r  r\  u 

We  had  snow  on  the  ground  up  to  the  6th.  Un  tne 

yth,  however,  a  S.W.  wind  blowing  fresh,  with  the 
thermometer  somewhere  about  50  ,  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  rapid  thaw  ;  the  same  sort  of  weather,  warm 
and  fine  though  blowing  hard,  continued  till  the  8th, 
with  thermometer  at  56°,  and  the  snow  is  entirely  gone  ; 
the  ground  is  somewhat  deep  and  rotten ;  to-day  the 
weather  is  beautiful,  a  warm  nice  air,  and  enjoyable. 
These  details  will  show  you  the  variations  of  this  climate  ; 
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no  doubt  we  shall  have  some  severe  and  unpleasant 
weather  yet. 

I  received  your  telegraphic  message  about  General 
Grey’s  letter;^  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  if  you  mean  As  to 
the  memorandum  referred  to  to  be  an  official  letter  for  my 

/i-i  1  ••1*  •  r  ■  \  '  adtiressed  to 

guidance  (which  was  not  the  original  intention  ot  it),  or  an  officer  in 
whether  it  is  still  to  be  considered  a  private,  or  rather  a  command, 
confidential,  though  public  service  communication,  coming 
from  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  fact  is,  an  officer  must  consider  all  communications 
which  guide  his  public  acts  and  conduct  as  on  the  public 
service.  Not  necessarily  to  be  made  public,  certainly; 
but  they  are  of  a  public  nature  and  importance  if  they  are 
to  influence  his  conduct. 

My  public  despatch  will  show  you  the  present  state  of  Details  of 
the  docks  ;  I  hope  and  think  that  more  will  soon  be  done. 

'  *  docics 

You  must  not  think  our  Engineers  have  had  so  easy  a  job 
as  the  French  :  in  the  first  place,  the  French  two  docks 
are  at  a  higher  level,  and  even  with  that  higher  level  they 
did  not  sink  their  shafts  to  (I  believe)  as  much  as  half  our 
depth  below  the  bottom.  Some  of  ours  were  1 2  feet  deep  ; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  bottom  is  the  most  essential  part. 

With  ours  this  destruction  is  seen,  and  its  extent  known, 
before  the  sides  have  been  thrown  in  upon  it.  But  the  rapid 
thaw  pressed  the  water  in  upon  our  remaining  dock  and 
again  filled  the  shafts.  The  mines  have  been,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
ploded  in  water. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  answer  to  my  proposal  to  ex-  Exchange  of 
change  two  Russian  officers  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  prisoners, 
he  sending  a  boat,  answered  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
done  by  the  Parldmentaire  in  the  harbour,  as  arranged  with 
my  predecessor.  No,  no,  thought  I,  that  won’t  do ;  I 
therefore  declined  other  than  my  first  proposal ;  and,  as  a 
ship  of  war  was  going  to  Odessa  necessarily,  I  sent  them* 
at  once,  and  have  notified  by  a  second  letter  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  .  .  . 

See  letter  of  January  i8th.  General  Grey  was  Private  Secretary  to  Prince 
Albert. 

^  The  prisoners. 
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Nature  of  the  I  have  ridden  about  the  ground  to  the  west  of  Bala- 

country  clava  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  advance  of  the  Brigade  I  com- 
mandcd  when  we  took  the  place.  We  advanced  to  the 
harbour.  mouth  of  the  harbour,  from  the  flat  valley  of  Balaclava, 
over  difficult  ground  not  in  military  possession  of  the 
enemy.  There  are  many  defensible  points;  but  the 
rounded  rocky  hills  are  high,  and  have  the  same  sort 
of  height,  which  must  finally  be  in  possession  of  an 
enemy,  if  superior;  and  he  must  be  superior  at  last  in 
the  case  contemplated.^ 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  looking  towards  Balaclava 
from  a  brow,  a  continuation  of  the  hilly  undulating  plateau, 
from  the  Monastery  side, 


and  the  question  is  if,  from  this  foreground,  which  would 
Unrierwbnt  Hot  be  within  our  lines  at  last,  shot  and  shell  could  reach 
circumstances  qj-  interfere  with  the  embarkation.  It  would  not  by  field- 
pieces;  but,  once  the  plateau  is  given  up,  though  there 
harbour  might  might  be  difficulty,  there  would  not  be  impossibility  of 
bp  shpiirci  by  bringing  a  heavy  gun  or  two,  or  mortar,  to  this  foreground  ; 
theenuny,  niortars,  1  think,  would  reach.  On  the  east  side  of  Bala¬ 
clava  there  is  a  road  from  Baidar  :  it  would  be  a  long,  diffi¬ 
cult  business  for  an  enemy  to  bring  anything  of  heavy 
artillery  that  line  ;  but  when  once  evacuation  begins,  it 
would  be  a  signal  for  energy  on  the  enemy’s  side  :  I  scarcely 
think  they  could  bring  heavy  mortars  or  guns  on  the  east 
side  in  time  to  hurt ;  but  if  they  did,  and  placed  them  on 
the  neck  at  the  extreme  height  we  now  occupy,  they  could 
shell  down  to  the  harbour. 


‘  i.e.  of  the  embarkation  of  the  British  Army. 
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Kamiesh  and  Kasatch  ground  is  comparatively  flat,  and  Comparative 
no  doubt  the  fire  of  two  or  three  line-of-battle  ships  might 
be  of  assistance  in  last  defence  and  protection  of  embarka-  Kasatch  as 
tion,  when  they  could  be  of  little  use  at  Balaclava.  They 
could  sweep  a  good  part  of  the  ground  at  last ;  and,  I  think,  ' 

cross  their  fire  in  front  of  the  small  peninsula  which  divides 
the  two  harbours.  But  when  I  get  the  proposals,  or  sug¬ 
gestions,  you  refer  to,  this  important  and  anxious  question 
will  have  the  best  attention  of  all  who  can  assist  me. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

/afiuaty  14,  1S56. 

I  return  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  reports,  which  the 
Queen  has  read  with  much  interest,  and  of  which  she  hopes 
to  receive  copies,  when  they  can  conveniently  be  made. 

The  Council  of  War  seems  to  proceetl  very  syste¬ 
matically  and  industriously.  Whth  regard  to  the  entire 
regiments  yet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  do  garrison  duty,  it  Repmems 
would  be  very  unwise  to  atUl  them  to  the  forces  in  the 
Crimea,  as  is  done  in  Lord  1  lardinge’s  memorandum, 
it  is,  our  reserves  bear  no  proportion  to  our  fighting  Army, 
and  a  heavy  campaign  might  cripple  this  altogether,  and 
might  render  it  necessary  to  replace  some  regiments  which 
may  have  suffered  beyond  the  means  of  filling  them  up 
from  the  depots  which  we  possess.  .  .  . 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Januiiry  14,  1.^56. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
compel  my  enemy  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  after  a  painful  and 
sleepless  night  it  is  somewhat  of  an  exertion  even  to  dictate 
my  usual  letter  to  you. 

Yonr  mail  which  reached  me  this  morning  gives  aKoxvintpr 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Army,  and 
shows  you  to  have  set  to  work  in  a  businesslike  manner 
with  the  organisation  of  the  Land  rransport  Corps.  NoCnmfju 
winter  ojierations  shall  be  undertaken  from  the  Crimea, 

VOL.  11.  E 
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except  under  most  extraordinary  pressure.  I  thought  it, 
however,  prudent  to  put  you  on  the  qui  vzve,  in  case  some 
extraordinary  exertion  might  be  demanded  of  you.  No¬ 
thing  of  importance  has  yet  come  from  Paris,  but  to-day 
there  is  to  be  an  important  meeting  of  the  Council,  to 
discuss  the  suggestions  which  have  emanated  from  the 
committees  into  which  it  was  divided.  The  news  from 
Russia  tends  more  to  war  than  to  peace,  and  I  have  no 
great  expectation  that  the  war  will  be  closed  either  so 
speedily  or  so  quietly  as  some  people  are  disposed  to  think. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 

January  14,  1856. 

I  received  your  Royal  Highness  note  yesterday,  with 
Her  Majesty’s  final  approval  of  the  decoration.  I  will 
Instrument  by  attend  immediately  to  the  instrument  by  which  the  new 
which  the  v.c.  order  is  to  be  instituted.  It  must  declare,  throughout,  the 
,  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure  of  the  Queen,  and  bear  the  stamp 
institute  .  prerogative.^  The  Sovereign  is  the 

fountain  of  all  honours,  and  commands  their  institution  as 
well  as  their  revocation.  The  drafts  which  I  have  hitherto 
sent  for  your  Royal  Highness’  perusal  were  for  the  object 
of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  it  would  be  rnost  agreeable 
to  the  Queen  to  have  her  commands  carried  into  effect. 

I  have  sent  for  Her  Majesty’s  perusal  some  further 
private  communications  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but 
into  these  I  cannot  enter  to-day,  as  pain  and  want  of  rest 
have  made  me  somewhat  unfit  for  business.  I  trust  there¬ 
fore  to  your  Royal  Highness  kindness  to  excuse  me. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Tuileries, /awwary  15,  1856. 

Distribution  of  I  have  just  returned  from  distributing  the  medals, 
the  British  Nothing  could  have  gone  off  better,  and  the  greatest 

enthusiasm  pervaded  the  troops.  It  is  thought  here  that 

1  In  a  letter  of  January  13th,  the  Prince  had  recommended  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  whether  the  document  in  question  was  the  Draft  of  a  Koyal 
Warrant  or  of  a  Recommendation  to  the  Queen. 
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this  ceremony  will  produce  a  very  favourable  effect  in 
France  and  be  advantageous  to  the  Alliance.  I  have 
reported  the  ceremony  officially  to  you,  and  have  sent  a 
copy  of  the  speech  I  made.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  particular 
to  report  of  our  meeting  of  yesterday.  I  hope  on  Tuesday 
we  shall  have  our  last  meeting,  and  that  thereupon  the 
Emperor  will  intrust  me  with  his  views  as  to  what  has 
been  said  and  done,  which  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  over 
with  me  to  England.  Knowing  the  anxiety  the  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  at  arriving  at  some  definite  resolution,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  finished  my  business  here  and  shall  be  enabled 
to  return  to  England  with  the  result  of  it,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleagues,  by  the  end  of  this  month.  .  .  , 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

January  15,  1856. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Royal  Highness’  various  private  communications  of  the 
loth,  1 2th,  and  13th  instant. 

The  Council  of  War  seems  to  have  been  conducted  The  Council 
with  much  circumspection  and  prudence;  and  the  tone 
and  bearing  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  detailed  by 
your  Royal  Highness,  has  given  us  great  satisfaction. 

The  appointment  of  committees  will  facilitate  much  the 
clearing  away  of  many  points  of  delay,  and  get  rid  of  dis¬ 
cussions  which  would  only  have  consumed  time  without 
being  of  the  least  use. 

I  gather  from  your  Royal  Highness’  letter  one  main 
point — that  it  seems  the  conviction  of  all  that  the  Crimea 
cannot  be  abandoned  without  infinite  disgrace.  The  views 
which  you  take  of  operations  to  be  conducted  within  it  are 
those  which  a  practised  commander  cannot  fail  to  see,  and 
which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  are  quite  capable  of 
being  carried  out. 

The  only  thing  which  puzzles  me  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  the  difficulty  which  will  exist  of  giving  separate 
action  to  the  English  and  French  Armies. 

With  regard  to  your  Royal  Highness’  suggestion  that 
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I  may  have  miscalculated  the  Turkish  Contingent^  I 
shall  briefly  run  over  the  data  by  which  I  have  put  them 
down  at  22,000  men.  I  calculated  that  the  Infantry  of  that 
force  would  be  made  up  to  16,000  men  in  the  spring,  that 
there  would  be  1000  Artillery,  2000  Cavalry,  making  19,000 
in  all.  So  then  I  thought  I  was  not  over  the  mark  in 
adding  3000  as  a  fair  calculation  for  Zamoyski  s  Cossacks 

of  the  Sultan.  .  ,  , 

This  would  have  made  the  22,000  men  which  1 

calculated  Vivian  would  have  to  command.  The  Sardinians 
have  over  and  over  again  stated  that  they  were  good  for 
20,000,  but  of  this  I  was  so  doubtful  that,  m  calculating 
them,  I  calculated  the  Italian  Legion  in  with  them,  and  1 
think  the  conclusion  will  not  be  found  to  overstep  the 
boundary  of  fair  calculation.  I  regret  now  that  m  our 
connection  with  Sardinia  we  did  not  specifically  bind  her 
troops  to  act  with  ours,  but  I  think  La  Marmora  s  good 
sense  will  tell  him  that  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  casting  in  his  lot  with  us  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 

casting  it  in  with  the  French.  ,  ,  u  .  t  u 

I  am  happy  to  inform  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  have 

begun  to  shake  off  my  attack  of  gout,  and  I  hope  soon  to 

be^able  to  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  15,  1856. 

I  went  down  to  the  docks  on  the  last  post  day  ;  but  the 
writing  had  kept  me  late,  and  the  mines  had  been  fired— 
quite  right,  for  it  is  better  not  to  delay  such  things  when 
time  is  of  consequence  from  the  powder  being  almost  in 

I  saw  the  result,  however,  which  was  the  complete 
blowing  in,  upon  the  broken  foundation  of  the  dock,  the 
two  lower  projecting  angles  of  the  side ;  part  of  the  top 
also  on  the  ground  level  was  thrown  in,  and  all  the  rest  so 
shaken  that  everything  would  have  to  be  taken  down. 

1  In  a  letter  dated  January  13th,  In  which  the  Sardinian  force  is  likewise 
alluded  to  as  having  probably  been  overestimated. 
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The  Engineers  think  it  is  perhaps  better  left  as  it  is — half 
standing,  and  totally  shaken  out  of  place ;  but  I  suggest 
that,  as  the  large  copings  of  granite  and  stone  will  have  to 
be  moved,  they  are  moved  with  more  facility  from  their 
present  position  than  if  they  were  also  thrown  down  upon 
the  mass.  This,  I  think,  will  be  done. 

The  thermometer  yesterday  morning  was  down  to  16”, 
and  subsequently  11°,  with  a  gale  blowing  from  the  N.E.: 
it  was  very  cold  certainly,  and  required  fur  cap  and  quick 
movement  out  of  doors.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  hear  of  some 
frost-bites.  The  thermometer  had  been  the  previous 
morning  up  to  54°,  a  fine,  mild,  and  agreeable  day. 

A  sort  of  disturbance  at  Sinope  among  the  native  Land  Disturbance 
Transport  Corps:  this  is  the  second  time  that  something 
has  threatened  :  I  hope  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  LaudXransport 
send  troops  at  this  time  of  year.  I  shall  probably  send  an  Corps, 
officer  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  and  an  officer  of  the 
Army  from  hence  to  know,  and  to  arrange  something 
definite.  It  is  rather  a  strong  case  to  have  to  take  care  of 
these  gentry,  who  are  intended  to  take  care  of  us. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Undated  [between  \\th  January  and  2\st  January^ 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  gone  through  a  fierce 
ordeal,  but  I  think  that  the  storm  is  past  and  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  resume  my  usual  avocations.  I  hope  by  next 
week  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  confidential  statement  of 
what  has  passed  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Paris,  but  a  new 
phase  has  come  over  our  affairs  and  the  peace  prospects  Peace  prospects 
are  becoming  more  strongly  developed.  Still  no  prepara-  developing, 
tions  must  be  relaxed  and  no  vigilance  omitted.  Though 
I  confess  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  peace  restored,  I  shall  feel 
considerable  regret  at  not  giving  these  fellows  a  general 
licking  in  the  field  before  we  withdraw  from  their  country. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace,  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  state 
of  Russian  affairs  in  the  Crimea  when  the  curtain  is  drawn 
up.  I  fear  it  will  show  many  golden  opportunities  lost  by 
the  indolence  and  incapacity  exhibited  immediately  sub- 
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sequent  to  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  We  have  been  some 
days  now  without  any  postal  communications  from  you, 
and  there  is  very  little  just  now  to  write  about.  You  seem 
to  be  bringing  your  Army  through  the  winter  with  great 
dclat,  and  certainly  the  contrast  between  January  1855  and 
January  1856  affords  every  one  unmixed  pleasure. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  17,  1856. 

Papers  of  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  suffering 

Council  of  War  gQ  niuch.  I  retum  the  papers  from  the  Council  of  War, 
criticised.  ^l^lch  the  Quecn  hopes  to  receive  copied  at  a  later  period. 

They  show  a  sad  relapse  to  the  disease  of  the  Crimean 
Council  of  War  ‘that  nothing  can  be  done.’  Councils  of 
War  never  fight,  is  the  old  proverb,  and  the  French  are 
bent  upon  peace  d  tout  prix. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Duty  of 
Generals  when 
once  Govern¬ 
ment  has  come 
to  a  decision. 


January  18,  1856. 

I  have  received  the  telegraph  to  destroy  ^  General 
Grey’s  letter,  and  note  the  communication  as  having  come 
through  your  Lordship.^ 

General  Grey’s  letter  stated  that  I  was  to  consider  the 
communication  as  a  private  one  of  individual  opinion,  not 
intended  to  bias  my  judgment  in  any  way,  or  claiming  the 
least  authority,  and,  above  all,  as  requiring  no  answer. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  to  General  Grey  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  before  I  had  opened  other  letters,  as  the  post 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  I  said  ;  ‘There  will  be  some 
serious  points  to  decide,  both  at  home  and  here  .  when 
once  the  Government  has  decided  those  fundamental  and 
half-political  points  relating  to  the  place  of  operation  of 
this  Army,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Generals  in 
command  to  overcome  every  difficulty  on  the  adoption  of 
those  fundamental  views. 


^  See  Codrington’s  letter  of  January  12th.  Lord  Panmure  here  adopts 
General  Grey’s  letter  as  his  own. 
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‘  England  must  remember  that  we  are  an  Allied  Army, 
strong  in  union,  weak  in  separation — the  nations  depending 
on  each  other  politically  for  the  war,  and  the  armies  being 
a  reflection  of  the  same  state  of  things  militarily.  Although 
the  defensive  maintained  here  is  probably  greater  wear  and  Forces  of 
harm  to  the  troops  of  Russia,  at  this  corner  of  her  empire,  prance  ought 
than  to  us  with  our  facilities  of  sea  conveyance,  yet  the  not  to  be  merely 
forces  of  England  and  France  ought  not  to  be  merely  on 

i  1  ^  °  °  in  such  a  war. 

the  defensive  m  such  a  war. 

‘  I  trust  that  if  such  is  the  feeling  of  the  Governments 
of  the  two  nations,  we,  the  Generals,  shall  be  enabled  to 
enter  into  it  with  the  same  feeling,  and  with  success.  But, 

I  repeat,  the  groundwork  must  be  settled  by  the  decision 
of  France  upon  the  employment  of  her  large  force.’ 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  memorandum,  coming 
through  your  Lordship,  is  still  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  private  one  of  individual  opinion,  and  not  to  bias  my 
judgment ;  or  whether  it  is  intended  now  to  be  a  public 
document  for  my  guidance,  and  for  record  amongst  your 
Lordship’s  despatches  with  the  name  of  the  author  of  it. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  19,  1856. 

I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  to-day 
addressed  to  Lord  Hardinge,  and  I  recommend  the  subject 
of  it  to  your  most  serious  consideration,  as  the  future 
condition  of  our  Army  in  the  East  may  in  some  degree 
depend  upon  it. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  enemy  will  have  begun 
his  retreat. 

Copy  referred  to. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the 
copies  of  your  letter  to  Lord  Panmure,  with  its  enclosures, 
the  memoranda  with  respect  to  the  reinforcements  of  the 
Crimean  Army.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
your  insisting  on  a  proper  quantity  of  reserve  ammunition 
being  attached  to  the  Artillery.  The  Artillery  will  be 
very  fine. 


Against  re¬ 
ducing  the 
reserves. 
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With  respect  to  the  Infantry,  I  cannot  at  all  agree  in 
the  propriety  of  sending  the  three  Service  Battalions  in  the 
hlediterranean  on  to  the  Crimea,  and  replacing  them  by 
three  out  of  the  six  at  home.  As  it  is,  our  reserve^  bears 
no  proportion  to  our  fighting  Army,  and  the  same  principle 
which  guides  you  with  regard  to  reserve  ammunition  is 
truewith  regard  to  regiments.  We  have  fifty-four  Battalions 
before  the  enemy,  and  only  nine  in  reserve !  Our  depots 
being  only  one-third  or  at  the  utmost  three-fourths  (?)  of 
the  Service  Battalions,  will  hardly  keep  them  full.  \\'hat 
is  to  happen  if  our  Army  should  be  exposed  to  great  losses 
in  the  ensuing  campaign?  You  have  got  nothing  to 
replace  a  disabled  regiment.  The  62nd  consisted  for  a 
part  of  the  winter  of  1854-55  of  ninety-three  men.  As 
the  Army  was  stationary  before  Sebastopol,  that  did 
not  signify  so  much,  but,  if  it  had  been  moving,  this,  and 
many  other  regiments,  would  have  been  entirely  broken 
up.  As  it  was,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  run  away 
from  the  Crimea,  if  you  had  not  been  able  to  send  fresh 
regiments  out  after  Inkerman.  ‘  Send  me  entire  regiments, 
if  you  can,  not  drafts  from  the  depots,’  was  Lord  Raglan  s 
continued  demand  at  that  critical  period. 

Such  times  may  occur  again,  and  the  safety  of^  the 
whole  Army  may  depend  upon  the  addition  of  nine  entirely 
fresh  regiments  at  the  right  moment.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
organised  ones  might  require  to  be  relieved,  even  if  no 
disasters  befell  the  Army. 

Pray  consider  this  in  your  discussion  with  Lord  Panmure, 
to  whom  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Secret. 

January  19,  1856. 

If  I  understand  the  question  put  by  your  Lordship 
with  regard  to  Balaclava  lines,  it  is  this  ; — 

That  you  contemplate  the  whole  Army  embarking, 
quitting  this  part  of  the  Crimea,  evacuating  by  Balaclava. 

I  have  answered  the  telegraph  in  that  sense ;  for  it  is 
a  question  in  such  cases  of  saving,  securing  the  embarka- 
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be  evacuated 
or  defended  ? 


tion  of  a  rear-guard,  to  which  an  active  enemy  must  at 
last  become  entirely  superior. 

It  is  a  very  different  question  that  of  a  permanent  and  is  Balaclava  to 
retaining  defence  of  the  fortified  lines  of  Balaclava. 

In  the  first  case,  as  I  have  already,  in  previous  letters, 
stated  to  your  Lordship,  it  must  be  a  succession  of  with¬ 
drawals  of  Infantry  to  diminishing  spaces,  protected  by 
heavy  Artillery,  which  must  be  destroyed  before  the  enemy 
is  admitted  to  the  ground  occupied.  It  can  be  done,  if 
necessary  ;  but  it  must  at  last  be  with  difficulty  if  the 
enemy  is  numerous,  active,  and  pressing — and,  above  all, 
if  his  activity  enables  him  to  bring  a  heavy  mortar  or  two. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  permanently  holding  Bala-  Defence  of  the 
clava,  giving  up  the  plateau,  I  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  , 

defence  of  the  plateau  itself  will  scarcely  require  more  more  troops 
troops  than  the  two  separate  and  isolated  defences  of 
Kamiesh  and  Balaclava.  I  do  not  know  the  opinion  of 
Marshal  Pelissier  or  the  French  Government  on  this 
point ;  but  it  is  one  easily  known  at  Paris. 

By  this  time  your  Lordship  will  have  received  private 
and  public  letters  from  me  on  this  point ;  but  I  may  as 
well  again  state  that  four  or  five  open  or  closed  Artillery 
works,  and  lines  for  Infantry  connecting  them,  will  be 
necessary,  west  of  Balaclava,  over  a  space  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half :  that  I  reckon  the  defence  of  those  lines,  and 
those  to  the  east  of  Balaclava,  would  require  20,000  men, 
and  more  indeed  in  presence  of  a  very  superior  army. 


.  of  the  ports. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

TuiLERiES,y<2««arp  20,  1856. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letters  of  the  15th  and  i6th  inst. 
and  have  carried  out  the  instructions  contained  in  it.  .  .  . 

I  understand  that  to-day,  after  dinner,  the  Emperor  Deliberations  of 
intends  to  communicate  to  the  members  of  the  Council  his  the  Council 

.  .  1  •  1  about  to  close. 

Views  or  ideas  as  to  a  campaign,  that  with  this  act  our 
mission  will  be  closed,  and  that  he  will  communicate  to  me 
any  further  observations  he  has  to  make  to  the  English 
Government  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Such  being 
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the  case,  I  have  communicated  with  my  colleagues  and 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  our  returning 
to  England  to-morrow  night.  General  La  Marmora  will 
accompany  us.  My  reasons  for  wishing  to  get  back  as 
soon  as  possible  are  simply  these,  that,  should  the  war  be 
continued,  the  preparations  necessary  for  carrying  it  on, 
and  their  direction,  should  be  settled  and  determined  upon 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and,  further,  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  very  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  most  import¬ 
ant  that  I  should  myself  see  the  members  of  the  Government 
Present  position  and  communicate  to  them  the  real  position  of  the  Ernperor 
of  the  French  3^3  reo'ards  the  French  nation,  and  the  very  serious  difficul- 
Emperor.  ties  in  which  he  at  this  moment  finds  himself  placed.  This 
is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  not  a  moment  is  to 
be  lost,  and  I  feel  that  my  usefulness  would  be  greater 
by  direct  communication  with  the  Government  than 
by  a  longer  residence  here.  I  shall  explain  my  meaning 
more  fully  in  a  letter  I  intend  writing  to  Clarendon  on 
the  subject.  I  have  not  failed  to  urge  upon  the  Emperor 
the  absolute  necessity  for  allowing  all  preparations  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  to  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as 
can  be,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  and  to 
prove  to  Europe,  and  Russia  in  particular,  that  the  Allies 
were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  should  the  pacific  turn  that  affairs  have  momen¬ 
tarily  taken  not  be  continued  in  that  direction.  The 
Emperor  entirely  concurs  in  these  views,  and  I  had  a 
further  very  satisfactory  conversation  on  the  same  subject 
with  the  Marshal  Minister  of  War.  I  hope  to  see  you  cer¬ 
tainly  on  Tuesday,  and  hoping  to  find  you  much  better,  etc. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

January  20,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  is  glad  to  be  able  again  to  address  Your 

feSpTaced  Majesty  with  his  own  hand.  r  j  r  v/ 

on  a  more  Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  forward  tor  Your 

Majesty’s  signature  a  Warrant  which  will  place  the  bounty 
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of  the  recruit  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing  than  at 
present.  An  explanation  paper  accompanies  the  Warrant. 

Lord  Panmure  transmits  for  Your  Majesty’s  use  the 
Quarterly  Returns  from  the  several  civil  departments  of 
the  Militarv  Service. 

_  j 

The  Bucephalus  transport  has  arrived  with  the  Russian 
trophies  from  Sebastopol,  which  Lord  Panmure  has 
ordered  to  be  arranged  at  Woolwich  until  Your  Majesty’s 
pleasure  is  known  as  to  their  disposal.  Major  Lucan,  who 
has  brought  them  home,  is  to  make  an  immediate  report 
upon  them,  which  shall,  with  a  correct  list  of  their  numbers, 
be  transmitted  to  Your  Majesty. 

Lord  Panmure  has  just  received  the  despatches  by  the 
messenger ;  the  Army  is  high  in  condition  and  health. 

Lord  Panmure  will  submit  to  Your  Majesty  a  list  of 
recommendations  for  the  Bath  during  the  present  week. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  21,  1856. 

Although  I  do  not  know  that  any  ideas  of  mine  on  the 
future  will  be  definitely  worth  having,  or  sending  to  you 
in  a  more  official  form  than  this,  I  will  nevertheless  refer 
to  your  last  letter,  namely  that  of  the  4th  January. 

You  must  not  conclude  that  the  North  side  road  is  The  North  side 
open;  the  works  on  that  side  are  the  North  Fort;  being 
much  strengthened  and  having  had  an  addition  lately  of  at  open, 
least  fifty  guns,  it  is  the  centre  of  lines  of  entrenchment  ex¬ 
tending  from  a  steep  rocky  part  of  the  coast  across  the  whole 
front,  from  the  sea  down  to  batteries  on  the  harbour — thus 
cutting  off  a  sort  of  corner  or  triangle,  and  including  the 
stone  forts  of  Constantine,  Michael,  Catherine  at  the 
water’s  edge,  and  various  intermediate  and  commanding 
earthworks.  You  must  not  therefore  consider  the  road 
open  now,  though  it  might  be  made  so  by  starvation  or 
attack  upon  these  works,  lines,  and  batteries. 

This  is  surely  well  known  in  England,  that  there  are 
such  lines  enclosing  the  North  ground  opposite  us,  for  they 
have  been  long  in  existence. 
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I  am  rather  sorry  to  read  your  idea  of  the  French 
doing  this  affair — I  mean  the  landing  between  Eupatoria 
and  the  Alma,  and  marching  on  Simpheropol — with  an 
idea  of  the  English  casually  helping  with  a  small  force,  in 
order  to  be  present  in  name.  It  would  be  long  before  I 
would  willingly  consent  to  the  English  Army  playing  so 
small  a  game;  for  it  would  leave  to  French  enterprise, 
boldness,  and  courage  the  attempt,  by  the  success  of 
which  the  English  Army  would  come  in  to  claim  but  faded 
laurel.  No,  if  such  a  decisive  movement  is  to  take  place, 
let  England  bear  her  full — her  very  fullest — share  of  the 
high  enterprise ;  for  it  will  be  a  high  one,  a  difficult  one, 
and  as  likely  to  be  a  bloody  struggle  as  any  in  this  war ; 
that  is,  if  the  Russians  intend  to  hold  and  fight  for  the 
Crimea,  and  throw  their  strength  into  the  lists. 

If  the  Russians  are  as  good  as  many  of  them  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  in  this  siege,  and  if  they  take  the 
advantage  of  their  central  position,  those  who  first  are 
landed,  or  placed  in  a  position,  ought  to  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  tough  onset.  That  it  would  succeed  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  and  I  equally  believe  that  in  such 
an  undertaking  England  and  her  Army  must  play  no 
second  part.  She  would  do  so  if  the  Army  here,  sending 
a  detachment  to  assist,  were  to  remain  waiting  for  the 
success  of  others,  to  advance. 

But  the  numbers  you  quote  rather  puzzle  me  :  where 
are  the  50,000  Infantry  you  put  down?  [Codrington  here 
appends  an  estimate  of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  maintain¬ 
ing  that,  if  25,000  men  be  left  before  Sebastopol  to  take 
care  of  the  British  positions  there,  the  Infantry  of  his  field 
force  will  not  exceed  33,000.] 

.  .  .  I  think  an  Army  of  33,000  Infantry,  with  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  in  proportion,  a  very  fine  force,  and  that  it  may 
do  a  good  deal ;  but  numbers  on  paper,  and  numbers  in 
the  field  with  bayonets,  are  very  different  things.  And  if 
Balaclava  and  Kertch  are  to  be  maintained,  as  your  letter 
leads  me  to  think,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  taken  to 
Asia,  these  last  will  not  number  60,000. 

On  the  main  points  you  must  also  remember,  with 
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regard  to  Asia  or  any  other  place,  that  the  landing  of  Army  would 
52,000  men  is  not  the  putting  of  that  number  at  the 
fighting  point  of  meeting  a  Russian  army,  although,  of|^andTdb/t 
course,  the  enemy  has  his  communications  to  maintain  as  maintained, 
well  as  his  opponent.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  detail  of 
such  things  need  be  entered  into  in  England,  but  they  must 
not  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

Also,  on  the  main  point  generally  of  operations,  you  Opposes  divid- 
know  my  opinion  that  it  is  better  not  materially  to  divide 
the  Allied  Armies,  and  not  materially  to  divide  the  English  BrUish’forces.* 
Army.  To  bring  the  greatest  number  of  troops  to  act  on 
the  one  decisive  point  is  what  we  ought  to  look  at ;  and  it 
cannot  be  good  to  do  the  business  half  in  the  Crimea  and 
half  in  Asia. 

I  must  come  back,  therefore,  to  what  I  have  said  to 
you  before ;  when  once  you,  the  Allied  Governments, 
settle  that  it  suits  your  national  policy  to  possess  the 
Crimea,  or  to  beat  the  Russian  arms  in  the  Crimea,  let  us 
devote  all  our  attention,  all  our  means,  to  that  point.  If 
the  Russians  reinforce  their  army  here,  there  will  be  no 
superabundance  of  troops  on  our  side ;  if  they  do  not,  and 
that  we  do,  it  may  make  matters  more  decisive  and  more 
quickly  done. 

I  again  refer  to  my  expressed  opinion  that  the  con  fin- opposes  con¬ 
ing  ourselves,  the  Allies,  to  the  restricted  defence  of 
Kamiesh  on  one  side  and  Balaclava  on  the  other  side  puts  0°  the  ports, 
the  Russians  in  possession  again  of  Sebastopol,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  plateau,  in  possession  of  the  offensive,  and 
confines  us  on  this  spot  to  the  defensive  :  that  it  loses  to  us 
the  morale  and  the  physique  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  that  that  commanding  position,  viz.  the  brow  of  this 
plateau,  can  be  held  with  as  few  troops  as  would  be 
required  for  the  separate,  less  commanding,  and  more 
difficult  defence  of  Balaclava  and  Kamiesh  separately. 

If  the  war  is  to  be  continued  here,  our  object  should  be  Recommends 
to  make  our  Armies  on  this  plateau  strong — to  make  our  strengthening 
position  strong,  as  the  best  means  of  departure  for  placing 
the  largest  number  of  disposable  troops  on  the  flank,  or 
main  communications,  of  the  Russian  Army  by  transporting 
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them  by  sea.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  the  commanding  the  Spit 
of  Arabat  by  our  Navy  when  that  sea  is  open,  turns  their 
line  of  communication,  short  of  Arabat,  by  the  Tchongar 
Bridge,  their  other  line  being  by  Perekop. 

Kaffa  on  one  side,  the  west  coast  from  Eupatoria 
south  on  the  other,  are  the  spaces  on  which  this  could  be 
done ;  but  it  must  be  done  by  an  army  and  a  large  one— 
not  by  a  detachment. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Tanuary  21,  1856. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  learning  from  your  last 
private  letter  that  your  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
protection  of  the  western  side  of  Balaclava,  with  a  view  to 
a  possible  embarkation  of  the  Army  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  contingency  for  which  prudence  dictates  to  us  to  be 
prepared,  but  one  at  the  same  time  which  I  have  not  the 

smallest  expectation  of  having  to  face. 

The  Council  at  Paris  breaks  up  to-day,  and  1  hope 
before  next  mail  to  be  able  to  send  you  its  proceedings  in 
strict  confidence.  I  have  not  yet  received  its  final  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  the  Emperor  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind 
when  I  last  heard  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  My 
impression  is  that  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  will  be  by 
a  series  of  manoeuvres,  and  if  necessary  by  a  battle  to  clear 
the  Crimea.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  movements  to¬ 
wards  peace,  one  can  scarcely  bring  one’s  mind  to  settle 
definitely  upon  future  arrangements  for  war.  With  the 
exception  of  John  Bull,  everybody  leans  to  peace.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  our  Army  and  Fleet  have  not  an  opportunity 

of  showing  what  they  can  do.  _ 

From  the  despatches  which  I  have  received  trom 
General  Vivian,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  disposed  of 
his  force  at  Kertch  very  well.  He  seems  to  be  under 
some  notion  that  Baron  Wrangel  means  to  attack  him,  but 
I  don’t  think  the  Baron  has  either  the  means  or  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so  ;  if  Vivian  had  only  had  Cavalry,  he  on  the 
other  hand  might  have  attacked  the  Baron. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  the  docks  going  up  by  degrees,  but 
I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  a  more  complete  destruction  than 
has  yet  taken  place. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  21,  1856. 

I  return  the  enclosed  papers  from  the  Council  of  War, 
which  you  have  sent  us,  and  which  the  Queen  and  myself 
have  most  attentively  perused.  The  perusal  has  given  us 
but  little  satisfaction,  as  they  show  that  the  French  are 
tired  of  the  war,  and  have  only  taste  for  the  Rhine  ‘  pour  Opposed  to  the 
faire  subir  a  I’Allemagne  sa  destinee  habituelle,’  as  General  of“campaf^^ 
Niel  expresses  himself,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  invaded,  plun- from  the  Rhine, 
dered,  and  devastated  by  the  French. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  two  Governments  to  form  a 
plan  of  campaign  out  of  these  papers. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  your  own  handwriting  again. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

Undated  [between  January  21  and  January  28,  1856.] 

I  have  once  more  recovered  my  hand,  and  though  I 
cannot  write  at  great  length,  I  will  endeavour  to  compress 
as  much  as  I  can  into  this  note.  The  peace  is  yet  but  a 
rumour,  and  you  are  not  to  relax  any  of  your  preparations 
for  a  keen  and  vigorous  campaign.  The  Council  of  War 
at  Paris  is  finished,  and  I  will  send  you  confidentially  all 
its  proceedings  as  soon  as  I  can  get  them  printed.  They 
tend  to  one  course,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  it  the  most 
practical  one.  It  is  proposed  to  clear  the  Crimea  by  send-  Plan  of  ensuing 
ing  an  Army,  composed  of  English,  French,  and  Sardinians,  ^^.mpaign. 
to  Eupatoria  and  all  the  coast,  to  advance  to  Simpheropol, 
or  at  all  events  till  the  communications  between  that  place 
and  Sebastopol  are  interrupted,  when  it  might  fall  on  the 
North  Side  and  M'Kenzie  heights  if  the  enemy  remained. 

This  Army  to  consist  of  a  large  proportion  of  French,  three 
Divisions  of  English,  and  all  the  Sardinians,  and  to  be 
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under  a  French  General-in-Chief.  An  Army  to  be  formed 
of  English,  French,  and  Turks  in  pgl'*  pay  at  Sebas¬ 
topol,  to  occupy  the  position  on  the  Tchernaya  and  to 
advance  or  act  Lcording  to  circumstances,  and  to  be  under 
afEnirlish  General-in-Chief  The  Emperor  contemplates 
rdive?sion  by  Aloushta,  and  also  to  maintain  our  forts  at 
Kertch  and  Kinburn.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  on  the 
whole  a  wise  plan,  and  with  such  an  army  as  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  April  it  will  be  as  inevitable  as  it  is  wise.  We  shall 
have  to  prOTide  means  of  transport  for  so  large  an  army 
so  as  to  throw  them  on  shore  in  the  least  possible  space  of 
time  •  but  Sir  E.  Lyons  says  that  this  is  practicable.  If, 
as  I ’expect,  this  movement  succeeds,  you  will  clear  the 
Crimea  in  six  weeks,  and  then  you  may  finish  your  work 
of  destruction  north  and  south  and  wait  orders  for  with 
drawing,  or  carry  the  war  into  some  other  quarter.  Noth  mg 
has  yet  been  said  of  a  movement  in  Asia,  but,  should  the 
war  last,  I  fancy  we  should  scarcely  leave  Mouravieff  s  army 
unmolested.  Omar  and  his  army,  landed  at  Trebizond  and 
Samsoun,  will  easily  prevent  the  fall  of 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  till  we  have  time  to  fall  on 
rear^  by  following  Omar’s  course  of  this  autumn  with  an 

English  Army  of  30,000  strong.  ^  •  r  ^ 

I  presume  you  will  soon  be  sending  for  your  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Malta,  and  making  up  your  regiments.  You  will 
not,  of  course,  draw  on  the  Mediterranean  for  fresh  regi¬ 
ments  unless  you  are  in  earnest  need  of  them. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  23,  1856. 

I  now  return  the  last  papers  from  the  Council  of  War, 
which  we  have  read  with  great  interest.  The  summing 
UD  bv  the  Emperor  seems  to  me  very  good,  but  it  ought 
now  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  Government  with 
the  assistance  of  our  members  of  the  Council  just 

returned.  .  -  , 

The  Queen  hopes  to  receive  copies  also  of  these  papers. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  TAN  MURE 

January  26,  1856. 

I  know  I  have  plenty  to  write  to  you  ;  but  I  am  much 
pressed  to-day  for  the  mail.  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  details  of  telegraph  ;  but  pray  do  not  let  any  one 
so  employed — or  in  any  other  capacity  with  the  Army,  if 
possible — suppose  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  military  power 
and  propriety  even. 

Fine  weather  overhead — plenty  of  dirt — practice  of 
Minies  going  on  well.  Light  Division  will  be  armed,  and 
others  sent  to  Kertch. 

I  hope  our  dealings  with  Russia  with  regard  to  Sebas-  Possibilities  of 
topol  and  its  forts  will  be  with  a  high  hand  :  this  harbour 
is  THE  magnificent  place  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  if  a  free  port, 
might  become  surely  the  entrepot  of  commerce,  of  the  deep- 
sea  ships  into  which  the  cargoes  of  the  lighter  vessels  of  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  coast  of  Russia  and  Asia  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  28,  1856. 

Might  I  remind  you  of  the  Victoria  Cross?  Pari  ia- The  Victoria 
ment  meets  on  Thursday,  and  the  subject  will  immediately 
be  discussed  in  debate.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  statutes  should  be  signed  by  the  Queen  and  published 
before. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Dt'PARTMENT, /awwarr  28,  1856. 

I  have  not  a  moment  to  write  you,  as  our  Cabinet  has  war  prepara- 
lasted  till  the  mail  is  about  to  start.  Peace  looks  more  ^ 

definite,  but  you  are  not  to  relax  any  preparations,  notwith- 
standing  any  news  P61issier  may  give  you,  or  any  course 
he  may  take  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  Paris.  1 
will  write  you  on  Friday. 

VOT,.  TI. 


F 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  29,  1856. 

i  tn  qpp  that  o'out  continues  to 

1  am  from  Lord  Stratford  mentions 

"received”  to-dayDhat  the  Russians  have  accepted  without 

'■"^"f';ra:”c°ominp,as^activ^ 

destruction  be  so  to-morrow  most 

"h  blv  I  have  desired  the  large  terrace-wall  in  front  of 

XX^EngiaVd ‘^nd  France  will  maintain  dmlr 
ricrht  of  conquest  and  position  here  "  ^ 

nothing  ought  to  toit  our  powe^  over  o- 
,f  possible  we  should  see  »  ^be  power 

TnTthV  wdl  oTeTwtt  we  ImvT  taken  ;  for  if  the  Russians 
are  to  politkaVaU'nhirary-we 

ritlrce  Ihem  fo  terms.  ,  Howe^^er,  ‘his  k^probab^^ 

beautiful rthSe'kstLo  days  have  been  almost  summer, 

ThS  lea  fog”  drives  over  this  moment,  concealing 
evei  y thing,  thlugh  when  1  wrote  the  sentence  above  all 

"'"'Ihope  you  do  not  mean  to  change  the  principle  now 
adopted  of  the  Land  Transport. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


February  1856 

The  uncertainty  between  peace  and  war  which  had 
characterised  the  previous  month  was  prolonged  through 
February.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  Austrian  proposals  were  being  carried  on — as 
the  outcome  of  which,  on  February  25th,  Plenipotentiaries 
met  at  Paris  to  treat. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  even  as  late  as  this.  Lord 
Panmure,  with  characteristic  caution,  was  warning  Cod- 
rington  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  such  Congresses — from 
whence  he  drew  the  moral  that  ‘  our  duty  is  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  full  swing  and  activity,’  at  the  same  time  charging 
him  to  reinforce  his  ranks,  to  organise  his  troops  for 
Eupatoria,  and  to  arrange  for  getting  his  Cavalry  from 
their  winter-quarters  to  the  front. 

In  commending  such  exhortations,  Palmerston  had 
written  (February  3rd),  ‘  Your  active  preparations  will  be 
as  persuasive  as  the  eloquence  of  our  negotiations.’  It 
was  only  in  the  contracts  of  the  Commissary-General  that 
the  prospect  of  peace  was  allowed  to  make  any  difference. 

The  first  act  of  the  Congress,  however,  was  to  draw  up 
the  conditions  of  an  armistice,  which  was  to  last  till  March 
31st ;  so  that,  as  by  that  date  peace  was  already  signed,  the 
end  of  February  may  be  said  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
to  have  seen  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  never  carried  out, 
a  certain  interest  still  attaches  to  the  plans  made  for  the 
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spring  campaign,  and  these  will  be  found  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  correspondence  for  this  month. 

The  campaign  was  to  be  opened  by  the  advance  of  an 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  PVench  troops,  from  luii)atoria 
against  the  Russians  ;  whilst  an  army  of  British,  under 
Codrington,  was  to  avail  itself  of  opportunity  in  moving 
against  the  enemy  from  the  plateau. 

On  the  score  of  the  numbers  involved,  this  plan  was 
criticised  by  the  Queen  in  her  letter  of  BAbruary  3rd,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  Her  Majesty’s  criticism  is  adopted 
by  Lord  Panmure  (Pebruary  4th).  On  the  ground  that 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  it  to  British  arms  were  poor, 
Codrington  also  criticised  it  unfavourably.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  above  campaign,  the  memorandum  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  forwarded  to  Paris  for  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor,  provided  for  the  expedition  to  Asia  by  a  portion 
of  the  British  Army,  which  has  be(m  already  referred  to, 
and  which,  as  was  now  decided,  was  to  follow  the  clearing 
of  the  Crimea. 

Meantime  the  destruction  of  the  captured  forts  and 
barracks  was  being  continued,  and  was  turned  to  account 
as  a  means  of  experimenting  with  ex[)losives.  Codrington’s 
letter  of  P'ebruary  4th  contains  a  striking  pictur(;  ol  the 
blowing  up  of  P'ort  Nicholas;  whilst  that  of  b'e.bruary  26th 
describes  a  review  of  the  British  Infantry  by  Pdlissicr  and 
himself,  designed  to  [)roduce  ‘  a  mutual  conviction  of 
power.’ 

At  home,  means  of  checking  the.  indiscretions  of  war 
correspondents  were  still  engaging  attention,  but  were,  for 
the  time,  of  secondary  interest  t(i  the  ferment  raised  by  the; 
latest  Report  of  the  Tulloch-M ‘Neill  Commission. 

This  Commission  had  been  sent  to  the  (..rimea  a  year 
before,  to  inquire  into  certain  allegations  affecting  tin; 
Commissariat. 

Its  second  Rejjort  had  been  placed  in  Lord  Panmure’s 
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hands  on  January  20th,  and,  having  been  submitted  to 
Parliament,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Layard  the  introduction 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  Motion  hostile  to  the 
Government.  But  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Army  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament  was  involved, 
and,  as  the  War  Minister  held  that  Parliament  was  no 
fitting  tribunal  before  which  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
military  officers,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Board  of  such 
officers,  of  high  standing,  who  should  in  their  turn  report 
upon  the  Tulloch-M ‘Neill  Report,  and  on  the  statements 
of  those  who  considered  themselves  to  have  been  thereby 
aggrieved. 

The  questions  of  the  composition  of  this  Commission, 
and  as  to  whether  its  proceedings  should  be  open  or  closed, 
are  discussed  in  the  following  letters. 

Also  an  important  statement  made  by  Lord  Panmure 
in  this  connection  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  found  in 
the  form  of  a  note  appended  to  the  letters  of  February 
21st.  An  Appendix  to  the  unprinted  correspondence  for 
the  month  supplies  State  Papers  giving  full  details  of  the 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  ensuing  spring. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Casti.e,  February  i,  1856. 

The  Queen  wishes  to  invest  General  La  Marmora 
herself  to-morrow  (in  the  closet)  with  the  G.C.  of  the  Bath, 
and  would  therefore  wish  Lord  Panmure  to  send  it  down, 
with  a  silver  star,  by  two  o’clock  to-morrow.  In  several 
of  Sir  William  Codrington’s  last  telegrams  and  letters  he 
speaks  of  the  decided  insecurity  of  our  position  in  case  of 
embarkation,  but  never  talks  of  doing  anything.  Should 
he  not  be  forthwith  directed  to  make  the  necessary  work 
to  ensure  security  ?  He  has  plenty  of  men  and  nothing  to 
do.  The  Queen  thought  this  had  been  ordered  as  far  back 
as  the  end  of  December. 


As  to  clearing 
the  Crimea. 
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She  will  be  anxious  to  see  the  List  of  Trophies,  which 
she  greatly  fears  may  be  our  last  in  this  war. 

The  Queen  hopes  Lord  Panmure  continues  improving 
in  health? 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  February  i,  1856. 

The  Government  here  have  considered  the  reports 
with  the  members  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  on  Monday 
I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  an  official  intimation  on  the 
subject.  I  am  glad  to  learn  by  your  letters  to-day  that 
you  have  so  effectually  destroyed  the  docks. 

Should  the  projects  of  peace  fall  through,  on  which  I 
at  present  give  no  opinion,  you  will  have,  as  far  as  English 
will  goes,  an  active  campaign.  It  will  be  opened  by  an 
army  under  a  French  General  moving  from  Eupatoria, 
and  you  will  be  at  the  head  of  another  army  lying  on  the 
plateau,  and  moving  against  the  enemy  as  opportunity 
presents  itself 

The  intention  is  to  clear  the  Crimea,  and  the  more 
effectually  and  more  speedily  done  the  better.  There  are  so 
many  complications  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  assurance 
of  action,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  you  shall  have  the  plan,  and 
I  shall  do  no  more  than  give  you  such  orders  as  I  consider 
necessary  for  the  general  purpose  of  its  execution,  leaving 
you  as  much  discretion  in  carrying  them  out  as  you  will  like 
as  a  Commander-in-Chief  I  like  your  scheme  for  your  Land 
Transport  Corps  much,  though  it  will  excite  commotion,  I 
suspect,  in  M'Murdo’s  mind!  I  have  sent  it  on  to  Lord 
Hardinge  ;  when  you  send  home  printed  documents  always 
send  two,  for  I  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  your  Army 
General  Order  to  Lord  Hardinge.  I  hope  the  little  cloud 
of  Vivian’s  having  commented  to  me  on  one  of  your 
despatches  will  disperse.  It  was  more  my  fault  than  his, 
and  it  will  not  occur  again.  I  don’t  know  why  you  wished 
your  despatch  to  go  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  it 
is  gone. 

In  regard  to  General  Grey’s  communication,  all  you 
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have  to  do  is  to  note  the  document  as  2.  private  communi¬ 
cation  sent  through  me.  It  is  not  to  bias  your  judgment 
in  any  way,  and  must  remain  among  your  private  papers. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  2,  1856. 

The  Queen  approves  of  the  recommendations  for  the 
Bath  submitted  to  her  by  Lord  Panmure,  and  has  signed 
the  submission.  She  wishes,  however,  the  name  of  General 
Wetherall  to  be  added  to  the  List  of  K.C.B.’s  ;  considering 
the  responsible  duties  which  the  Queen’s  Adjutant-General 
has  performed  during  the  whole  war,  he  fully  deserves 
such  a  reward,  being  already  a  C.B.  and  a  distinguished 
officer,  particularly  as  the  services  of  the  Deputy  Secretary 
at  War  are  to  be  so  recognised. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  2,  1856. 

The  Queen  acknowledges  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  and 
the  copies  of  despatches  from  Sir  William  Codrington. 
He  speaks  of  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  does  not  seem 
to  intend  doing  anything.  The  Queen  thinks  he  ought 
without  delay  to  be  directed  to  do  what  he  says  is  requisite. 

Has  Lord  Panmure  settled  to  send  Sir  R.  Airey  to  the 
Crimea  with  the  instructions  for  Sir  William  Codrington  ? 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  2,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  forward  to  Your  Majesty 
a  copy  of  the  memorandum  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  Paris  by  to-night’s  messenger. 

Lord  Panmure  trusts  that  Your  Majesty  will  forgive 
the  hurry  in  which  the  copy  has  been  made. 


Codrington  to 
be  urged  to  act. 


Memorandum 
adopted  by  the 
Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the 
ensuing 
campaign. 


Prognostics  of 
peace. 
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Your  Majesty  will  perceive  that  the  Cabinet  have  so 
far  departed  from  the  views  of  the  Emperor  as  to  introduce 
prominently  into  their  plan  an  expedition  to  Asia,  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  portion  of  the  English  Army,  and,  while 
Omar  Pasha  moves  from  Erzeroum  to  recover  Kars,  we 
shall  move  on  Tiflis,  and  so  place  the  Russian  Army 
between  two  fires. 

The  Cabinet  came  to  a  clear  conclusion  that,  if  no 
operation  were  undertaken  in  Asia,  the  campaign  would 
turn  out  certainly  a  disappointment  to  Your  Majesty’s 
people,  and  any  credit  to  be  gained  would  be  more  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  Army  commanded  by  the  French  General 
than  to  that  under  the  English. 

Lord  Panmure  does  not  expect  a  candid  co-operation  in 
the  plan  now  sent  over  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  never¬ 
theless  he  thinks  that  a  general  assent  will  be  afforded  to 
it,  partly  in  the  hope  that  peace  may  override  any  opera¬ 
tions  at  all,  and  partly  because,  if  His  Majesty’s  calculations 
of  the  number  of  his  troops  be  correct,  it  is  in  reality  the 
only  rational  mode  of  employing  the  force.^ 

Lord  Panmure  has  communicated  with  Sir  Richard 
Airey,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  start  on  Thursday  next  for 
the  Crimea  should  the  Emperor  send  an  answer  in  time  for 
us  to  instruct  Sir  Richard  as  fully  as  it  will  be  necessary. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  2,  1856. 

We  are  now  with  a  white  ground  again  from  snow,  and 
very  heavy  squalls  of  sleet  and  hail  from  the  south. 

Your  letters,  and  particularly  the  last  account  I  had 
from  Marshal  Pelissier  of  the  proposed  immediate  arrange¬ 
ment  at  Paris  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  an  armistice,  all 
tend  to  a  peaceable  solution.  The  point  on  which  I  want 
a  decision  in  England — perhaps  the  only  one — is  the 
stopping  the  purchase  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  Land 
Transport  Corps:  and  the  decision  of  Government  about 

^  Because  the  numbers  available  would  be  greater  than  would  be  required 
in  the  Crimea. 
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peace  or  war,  or  its  probability  even,  affects  the  giving 
commissions  to  non-commissioned  officers  from  regiment(s) 
to  that  Corps.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  put  in  orders, 
subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure,  those  non-commissioned 
officers  and  officers  who  have  been  probationary,  as  it  were, 
with  Colonel  Wetherall,  and  who  are  essential  men  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  regiments  now  lately  formed  as 
the  Land  Transport  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Army.  I  see  How  the  Land 
that  on  a  prospect  of  peace,  some  officers  withdraw  their 
volunteering  for  the  Land  Transport  Corps;  I  am  not  affected, 
surprised  at  it ;  if  it  is  meant  to  continue  the  Corps  as 
a  future  and  permanent  portion  of  the  Army,  you  must  let 
me  know  it  ;  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will 
want  to  know  on  what  footing  their  continuance  in  the 
Corps  is  likely  to  stand. 

I  shall  probably  put  in  orders  that  all  officers  for  the 
present,  those  now  volunteering  on  probation,  should  only 
be  ‘  attached  ’  and  do  duty  with,  not  transferred  from  their 
regiments  permanently  to  the  Corps.  (This  is  done.) 

You  will  see  by  my  public  letter  that  the  docks  are  as  to  destruc- 
destroyed:  I  am  going  on  with  the  large  barracks,  but ‘‘on  of  docks, 
shall  still  hold  off  the  destruction  of  the  quay  to  Fort  Paul, 
and  the  storehouses  upon  it,  hoping  that  you  may  gain 
advantages  by  holding  their  preservation  up  as  a  return. 

If  you  wish  to  do  the  thing  handsomely,  why  not  let  even 
small  Russian  vessels  of  war  show  their  flag  afloat  on  their 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  we  on  ours  ?  We  can  escort  them 
from  Nicolaieff.  But  I  would  insist  on  no  limit  on  our 
power  of  removal  or  destruction  of  everything  in  our  hands, 
or  under  the  water  on  our  side  of  the  harbour. 

Fort  Nicholas,  that  essential  part  of  the  ‘standing 
menace,’  will  be  blown  down  by  the  French  on  Monday; 
and  I  presume  the  other  sea  forts  will  share  a  similar  fate. 

When  I  see  Fort  Constantine  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  Forts 
Catherine  and  Michael  blown  into  a  mass  of  debris,  I  shall 
think  that  there  is  real  and  practical  sincerity  ;  it  will  be  a 
tangible  result.  Not  that  such  destruction  would  prevent 
the  command  of  the  harbour,  and  the  sea  approach  to  it, 
by  other  earthworks  ;  of  course  not,  but  it  would  be  an 
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apparent  I'airopean  proof  of  acquiescence  in  the  principle; 
it  would  he  carrying  tliat  principle  into  practice — the  only 
way  in  which  jirincifiles  are  valuahle. 

I  should  he  glad  to  know  the  opinion  about  guns, 
Russian  guns.  I  [iropo.sc  scntling  home  several  from  the 
R(;dan,  wounded  and  damaged,  with  their  carriages,  and 
many  good  ones  from  the  gun  wharf.  You  know  the 
Ih-ench  are  moving  any  numher  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  '  boulevard  Sebastopol,’  as  a  pendant  to  the 
Ih-ench  guns  at  Moscow.  We  have  now  about  forty  guns 
up  on  tlu;  ])lateau,  which  I  wished  to  have  ready  for 
possible  ulterior  purposes  here  near  Italaclava :  these  can 
go  home  if  there  is  peace.  I  can  get  the  whole,  carronades 
and  all  sorts  which  are  of  no  artillery  value  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  long  job,  and  somewhat  tear  the  horses  about,  which  are 
of  morci  value  than  the  guns.  If  you  wish  no  gun  to  be 
left  on  the  ground,  I  can  do  so:  if  you  prefer  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  throwing  into  the  water,  I  can  do  so — the  policy 
thereof  depending  on  the  power  of  entrance  of  boats  to 
our  side  of  the  harbour.  As  yet  1  have  not  sanctioned  the 
risk  of  hurting  Artillery  horses  of  the  field-batteries  for  all 
the  old  iron  under  the  sun.  The  weather  at  this  moment 
KnumriMtion  of  is  impracticable  almost  for  moving  weights.  There  are  an 
notnr ('in)iuic<i  engine  of  3()-horsc-[)ower,  3  steam-engine  boilers,  some 
«. lidos.  copper  holts,  4  cranes,  4  windla.sses,  large  fire-bricks 

for  sti'am  pur[)oses,  46  blocks  of  lignum  vilce,  a  very  large 
(piantity  of  new  iron  in  bars  and  pigs;  the  Navy  want 
these  moved  by  land  to  Kasatch — a  heavy  job  I  know,  but 
said  to  be  of  use  there,  and  at  our  works  at  Constantinople 
(as  I  understood). 

Some  heavy  firing  from  the  batteries  of  the  North  Side 
a  fi'w  nights  ago  reminded  us,  by  the  constant  Hashes  in 
the  sky,  but  almost  without  sound  from  contrary  wind,  of 
the  siege  time.  It  arose  from  some  French  boats  employed 
on  a  previous  night,  and  then  .some  Russian  boats  on  that 
night.  No  harm  was  done  at  all. 

It  was  good  to  [)ublish  that  letter  about  drunkenness : 
perhaps  some  e.xtracts  from  a  former  official  one  might 
have  hel[)eil  it  well.  .  .  . 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  3,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter,  with 
the  copy  of  his  despatch  to  Paris  agreed  upon  in  the 
Cabinet.  Although  the  general  principle  of  not  allowing 
Russia  free  scope  to  invade  the  Asiatic  provinces  has  the 
Queen’s  entire  approval,  she  is  afraid  that  the  calculation 
upon  which  the  division  of  forces  is  to  be  based  assumes 
a  larger  force  than  will  in  reality  be  found  to  exist.  The 
Queen,  moreover,  misses  that  more  detailed  consideration 
of  the  plan  of  operation  from  Eupatoria,  which  the 
Emperor  will  have  thought  himself  entitled  to  look  forward 
to.  This  Emperor’s  plan  was  a  detailed  one,  marching 
60,000  P'rench  from  Eupatoria  with  20,000  in  reserve, 
forming  entrenched  camps  on  given  spots,  landing  20,000 
Sardinians  at  Old  Fort,  and  finally  40,000  English  at  the 
Bulganak,  and  thus  completing  the  line  which  is  to  take 
the  Russian  Army  in  flank,  and  thus  obliging  it  to  retreat. 
The  answer  of  the  Queen’s  Government  returns  again 
to  more  general  principles,  and  considers  1 20,000  men 
enough  for  the  Eupatoria  movement,  without  giving 
any  reasons  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based,  or  any 
counter  project,  how  this  force  is  to  be  composed,  or 
how  it  is  to  operate.  It  remains  silent  upon  the  question 
of  command  and  the  composition  of  the  Sebastopol 
Army,  says  nothing  of  Kertch  and  the  Turkish  Con¬ 
tingent.  These  are  all  omissions  which  will  strike  the 
Emperor. 

The  Queen  presumes  that  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  plan  for 
the  Baltic  is  also  gone  to  Paris.  The  Queen  has  not  yet 
seen  it,  and  wishes  Lord  Panmure  to  cause  it  to  be  sent 
to  her. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  also  written  to  the  Queen  upon 
the  result  of  the  Cabinet,  but  in  order  not  to  repeat 
herself,  she  asks  Lord  Panmure  to  communicate  this  letter 
to  him. 


Plan  of 
campaign  for 
current  year. 
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I/tKI)  I'ALMEKSTON  TO  LOUD  PANMURE 

PicCADiiJ.Y,  February  3,  1856. 

I  quite;  agree  with  you  about  these  guns.  The  few 
that  in, ay  be  worth  sending  home  might  come,  or  they 
might  be  used  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar  if  wanted  there. 
'I'lie  rest  should  be  burst  u|)  by  being  fired  into,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  harbour  or  into  the  ruins  of  the  docks,  or 
lf;ft  where  they  are. 

d'he  great  range  of  barracks  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
destroyed,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  if  not  wanted  for 
our  use.  d'he  forts  should  also  be  blown  up. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Piccadilly,  February  3,  1856. 

You  are  quite  right  to  go  on  doing  everything  just  as 
if  tlmre  was  no  [irospectof  peace;  your  active  preparations 
will  be  as  [lersuasive  as  the  eloquence  of  our  negotiations. 

1  return  the  Queen’s  letter,^ — our  calculations  were 
founded  upon  the  Enqieror’s  numbers,  and  our  knowledge 
of  what  our  own  force  would  be — of  course  we  assumed 
that  th(;  army  for  Georgia  would  be  English. 

'The  Russians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  400,000  out  of 
the  600,000  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,^  and 
their  battalions,  nominally  1000  strong,  are  said  scarcely  to 
muster  500.  Their  Crimea  army  will  be  reduced  by  the 
severity,  the;  e.xposure  and  the  diseases  of  the  winter,  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  they  will  not  find  120,000  in  their  rear 
and  70,000  in  their  front  more  than  they  will  like  to  deal 
with.  'I'hey  must  keep  a  large  force  in  the  north,  and  they 
must  try  to  s(;nd  reinforcements  to  Mouravieff.  We  did 
not  pretend  to  point  out  to  the  Itmperor  how  the  120,000 
men  from  hhijiatoria  under  .a  French  General  were  to  be 
manieuvrful.  lie  must  be  the  best  judge  of  that. 

'  of  dale  31(1  [''cbniary 

I  l.iiulcy  says  :  ‘  I  Icr  losses,  never  accurately  known,  had  been  stupendous. 
Up  to  the  end  of  August  those  in  the  Crimea  alone  were  estimated  at  153,000 
men,  while  hundreds  of  thousands,  drawn  from  the  recesses  of  the  vast  Empire, 
had  died  of  the  hardships  of  the  march.  Altogether  it  was  believed  that  her 
total  losses  during  the  war  was  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men.’ — P.  300. 
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LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PAN  MURE 

G.C.,  February  4,  1856. 

I  return  your  female  listener’s  letter/  which  is  very  information 
interestinq-.  I  shall  so  far  make  use  of  its  contents  as  tt> 

o  letter  of 

warn  our  Minister  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  about  the  iron  female  listener, 
which  is  to  be  exported  for  the  defences  at  Cronstadt.  .  .  . 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

February  4,  1856. 

I  send  you  a  secret  and  confidential  despatch,  containing  importance  of 
a  sketch  of  a  plan  of  campaign  which  embraces  a  plan  of 
(advance)  from  Eupatoria,  a  descent  on  Asia,  and  the 
defence  of  the  lines  before  Sebastopol  by  an  army  to  act 
eventually  in  co-operation  with  that  which  moves  from 
Eupatoria.  I  am  afraid,  however,  the  Emperor  will  never 
consent  to  the  contemporaneous  move  in  the  Crimea  and 
Asia,  because  I  am  pretty  well  convinced  he  has  over¬ 
stated  his  means  in  men,  and  that  he  relics  in  the  second 
[place]  on  the  support  of  the  English  Army,  as  1  learn  that 
his  regiments  are  frightfully  shabby,  a  state  in  which  the 
French  line  regiments  have  been  left  by  the  practice  of  so 
many  picked  corps.  People  are  so  determined,  however, 
to  see  something  done  in  Asia  that  I  am  convinced  we  are 
right  in  pressing  it,  and  I  see  just  credit  to  be  gained  by 
either  entrapping  Mouravieff,  or  forcing  him  to  fall  back 
on  his  line  of  retreat  beyond  the  Caucasus. 

I  have  sent  you,  as  I  said,  the  sketch.  I  send  you  with 
this,  and  in  still  greater  confidence  if  possible,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Paris.  This  you  may  study, 
and  avail  yourselt  of  the  knowledge  you  vvill  derive  from 
it,  but  you  must  keep  it  a  profound  secret  and  let  no  one 
know — not  even  Sir  R.  Airey,  who  comes  out  to  )ou  by 
next  mail — that  such  a  document  is  in  your  possession.  It 
will  enable  you  to  know  the  opinions  of  many  ofticers  of 

’  This  refers  to  an  English  lady,  who,  being  employed  as  governess  in  tlie 
family  of  a  Russian  official  of  high  position,  made  use  of  the  opportunities  of 
gaining  information  thus  afforded  her. — See  Sir  A.  West’s  Remini Sicnccs. 
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the  French  Army,  and  compare  what  Martimprez  may  say 
at  Sebastopol  with  what  he  said  at  Paris. 

I  have  not  yet  confidence  in  Peace.  I  see  many  rocks 
ahead  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and,  whatever  our 
Allies  may  do,  you  must  go  on  preparing  for  offensive 
operations  until  you  receive  positive  orders  to  hold  your 
hand.  1  have  sent  a  telegram  to  you  to  strengthen  your¬ 
self  to  the  west  of  Balaclava.  The  Queen  and  Prince  give 
me  no  rest  on  this  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  will  have  no 
rest  themselves  till  they  hear  of  something  being  done.  I 
have  got  home  your  brass  trophies  ;  in  regard  to  the  others, 
I  have  telegraphed  to  you  to  destroy  them  and  throw  them 
into  the  harbour.  If  you  can  save  any  of  the  best  you  may, 
but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  5,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two 
letters  from  Lord  Panmure,  one  on  the  plan  of  campaign, 
the  other  on  the  ‘  Victoria  Cross.’ 

She  is  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  intended  to  work  out  a 
more  detailed  and  precise  plan  before  it  be  sent  to  the 
Crimea.  As  to  our  force,  the  Queen  is  afraid  that  it  is 
overestimated  as  much  as  the  French.  The  last  Morninor 

o 

State  of  the  Eastern  Army,  inclusive  of  the  German  and 
Swiss  Legions  and  the  Cavalry  at  Scutari,  shows  58,000 
men  of  all  arms  ;  from  these  must  be  deducted  4892  Land 
Transport  Corps  and  6960  sick — together  11,852,  say 
12,000  men,  which  will  leave  46,000.  If  the  whole  10,000 
said  to  be  at  Malta  be  added  in  the  spring,  this  would  give 
56,000  men  of  all  arms,  batmen  and  staff  corps  included. 
Of  these,  50,000  are  to  go  to  Asia  Minor,  20,000  are  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  from  Eupatoria,  and  the  rest  to 
form  the  body  of  the  Sebastopol  Army. 

It  becomes,  then,  quite  clear  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  Army  is  to  go  to  Asia  Minor,  leaving  a  Contingent 
of  about  5000  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  French.  But  if 
thi.s  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  stated  to  the  Emperor. 
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Has  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  been  asked  whether  the  Navy 
can  carry  on  both  expeditions  at  the  same  time?  Is  the 
Sardinian  Army  to  be  permanently  attached  to  the  French? 

The  Cross  looks  very  well  in  form,  but  the  metal  is  Design  for 
ugly  ;  it  is  copper  and  not  bronze,  and  will  look  very  heavy 
on  a  red  coat  with  the  Crimean  Ribbon.  Bronze  is,  properly 
speaking,  gun-metal ;  this  has  a  rich  colour  and  is  very  hard ; 
copper  would  wear  very  ill  and  would  soon  look  like  an  old 
penny.  Lord  Panmure  should  have  one  prepared  in  real 
bronze,  and  the  Queen  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  ought  to 
have  a  greenish  varnish  to  protect  it ;  the  raised  parts 
would  then  burnish  up  bright  and  show  the  design  and 
inscription.  The  reverse  ought  not  to  be  quite  Hat,  but 
should  be  finished  as  much  as  the  front. 

The  Queen  has  to  thank  Lord  Panmure  for  the 
Quarterly  Reports  ;  the  only  one  now  remaining  in  arrear 
is  that  of  the  Barrack  Department. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  5,  1856. 

I  have  written  a  public  despatch  about  the  information  Energetic  pro¬ 
given  by  our  correspondents  and  our  newspapers :  no  against 

^  ^  •  1  1  1  1  ^  excessive  com- 

details  are  omitted  by  these  gentlemen  present  in  camp,  municauveness 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  articles  written  in  England  Press, 
there  are  not  seen  details  evidently  obtained  from  an 
authentic  source  and  published  without  hesitation,  I  do 
not  know  if  you  can  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  this 
point :  I  have  written  my  letter  to  you  with  the  view  of 
publication  if  you  think  it  could  do  good  ;  but  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be  able  to  check  the  abuse, 
the  utter  want  of  common  prudence  and  consideration 
which  exists  :  it  is  specially  necessary  at  this  time,  when 
preparations  might  be  making  which  it  is  an  object  to 
conceal.  As  I  say,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  put  one’s  fingers 
into  any  such  hornet’s  nest,  of  which  the  inhabitants  will 
be  brought  about  my  ears  ;  but  somebody  should  tackle  the 
question,  and  perhaps  it  falls  more  properly  to  my  lot  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  do  so,  but  I 
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think  that  the  publication  of  my  letter  may  help  me  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  interfere  hereafter. 

Destruction  of  I  have  also  Written  to  you  about  the  blowing  up  of  Fort 
Fort  Nicholas.  NJcholas  yesterday;  perhaps  the  mere  mention  of  the  fort 
being  destroyed  would  have  given  the  Government  suffi¬ 
cient  information,  without  entering  into  any  description  of 
the  scene  of  great  interest  then  before  our  eyes  ;  but  other 
people  have  not  the  information,  or  the  plans  or  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  places,  and  I  have  therefore  written 
several  of  my  letters  in  order  to  give  others  a  better  idea 
of  it,  perhaps,  than  the  mere  formality  of  a  despatch,  I 
never  saw  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  nearly  simultaneous  explosions  gathering  together 
as  a  shroud  of  darkness  over  the  fort  which  it  concealed, 
gradually  expanding  high  into  the  air,  caught  by  the  sun¬ 
light,  and,  being  slowly  wafted  away,  betrayed  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  long  line  of  casemates,  the  familiar 
object  of  our  acquaintance  during  the  whole  siege.  I  went 
to  the  large  white  barrack  buildings  afterwards  and  to  the 
docks  :  about  lOO  feet  of  wall  of  the  roofless  barrack  was 
blown  down  a  day  or  two  ago,  completely  and  easily,  with 
one  lb.  of  powder  per  foot :  it  is  a  very  eligible  opportunity 
for  the  engineers  trying  some  experiments  as  to  the  best 
means  of  doing  such  things.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  let  them 
mine  the  whole  facade  and  tumble  it  down  in  one  mass 
together  in  a  short  time  hence.  On  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Nicholas,  the  preparations  for  which  seem  not  to  have  been 
suspected,  the  men  on  the  North  Side  showed  themselves 
out  of  huts  and  behind  parapets — not  very  numerous,  or 
looking  like  large  garrisons  ;  but  still  a  good  sprinkling  all 
about,  and  many  working  at  a  large  and  complete  redoubt 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  side  valley  of  approach  on  the 
Inkerman  front.  A  cluster  of  officers  came  to  the  telegraph 
at  the  North  fort,  Severnaya,^  and  were  signalling  with 
flags,  answered  from  the  redoubt  above  mentioned. 

An  .armistice —  •  •  •  I  have  letters  from  Lord  Stratford,  telling  of  de- 

its  principle  and  tailed  arrangements  in  the  view  of  peace  and  the  probability 
of  an  immediate  armistice.  This  certainly  should  take 
1  The  Northern  Side  of  Sebastopol. 
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place  at  once.  I  look  on  the  principle  of  an  armistice  as  a 
prolonged  truce — no  further  interchange  or  communication, 
a  cessation  of  firing — that  is  all,  and  limits  of  neutral  and 
not  to  be  occupied  ground  marked  out.  I  shall  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  precluded  from  destruction  of  everything  within 
our  lines  :  the  cessation  of  fire  from  the  opposite  side  is  of 
no  value  to  us  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  destruction,  or 
taking  away  of  guns  from  any  place  above  or  below  water  ; 
for  there  is  some  idea  of  some  field-battery  guns  in  the 
Dock  Yard  Creek.  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  our  powers 
in  this  respect.  Do  not  understand  that  I  have  done  any¬ 
thing  about  redoubts  on  the  west  side  of  Balaclava:  nothing 
could  be  settled  till  the  plan  of  operations  is  known,  and 
you  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  present 
position  on  the  heights. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  7,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter, 
and  is  extremely  sorry  to  see  that  Sir  R.  Airey  cannot  well 
go  to  the  Crimea  :  she  thinks  the  only  way  to  make  up  for 
it  would  be  to  send  him^  a  copy  of  all  the  papers  which 
were  printed  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Paris,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  in  possession  of  all  that  passed. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  8,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Majesty 
a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  to 
Lord  Cowley  for  the  information  of  H.M.  the  Emperor. 

Although  Lord  Panmure  feels  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  the  command  of  the  Eupatorian  Army  being  entrusted 
to  Marshal  Pelissier,  having  no  confidence  in  that  General’s 
activity  or  vigour,  the  Ministers  present  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  thought  it  prudent,  under  existing  circumstances, 
not  to  press  any  objection  in  a  public  and  official  document. 

^  This  alludes  apparently  to  Sir  W.  Codrington. 
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As  to  plan 
for  ensuing 
campaign. 


The  calculations  of  Your  Majesty’s  forces  is  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  means  at  disposal  to  reinforce  the 
Army  made  by  Lord  Panmure  and  Sir  R.  Airey,  and  sup- 
posino-  the  Infantry  to  be  overrated  by  5000  men,  still  there 
remains  for  the  Army  of  Sebastopol  60,000  men  of  all  arms. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  how  much  Sir  William  Codring- 
ton  in  his  last  letter  but  one  coincided  with  the  Emperor 
in  discouraging  two  operations  at  once. 

Lord  Panmure  foresees  some  little  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
incr  Sir  William  to  the  apparently  sedentary  duty  to  which 
the  main  body  of  his  Army  will  be  destined,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  if  the  movement  from  Eupatoria  is  properly 
conducted,  much  glory  may  be  achieved  by  the  timely 
advance  of  Sir  William’s  army,  and  he  may  possibly 
assume  the  principal  part  in  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Crimean  campaign. 

Lord  Panmure  has  desired  the  Messenger  to  wait  to 
bring  back  Your  Majesty’s  pleasures  and  the  memorandum. 

Lord  Panmure  quite  agrees  with  Your  Majesty  that,  as 
Sir  R.  Airey  cannot  go  to  the  Crimea,  more  especially 
after  the  announced  attack  upon  him  by  Mr.  Layard, 
copies  of  all  the  confidential  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
War  at  Paris  should  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Codrington,  in 
whose  discretion  Lord  Panmure  has  full  reliance.^ 

First  object  of  Lord  Paumure  proposes  to  send  to  Sir  William  full 
next  campaign  instructions  by  the  mail  on  Monday,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  telegraph  to  him  that  the  first  and  single  object  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  will  be  to  clear  the  Crimea,  and  to 
desire  him  to  make  all  exertions  to  have  his  Army  in  a 
movable  state. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  7  1856. 

The  Queen  returns  to  Lord  Panmure  the  proposed 
memorandum  for  the  Emperor,  which  she  approves,  and  of 
which  she  would  wish  to  have  a  copy.  She  entirely  shares 
\  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Panmure  in  his  letter. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

February  8,  1856. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  long  and  a  shorter  private 
letter  since  I  last  wrote  you.  I  see  you  arc  beginning  to 
rouse  yourself  from  your  winter  inaction,  and  barring  the 
advent  of  peace,  to  speculate  on  the  forthcoming  campaign. 
You  are  quite  right  in  your  views  as  to  one  great  and 
vigorous  effort  to  sweep  the  Crimea,  and  although  all  may 
have  entertained  hopes  that  we  could  have  done  something 
in  Asia,  at  the  same  time  we  have  resolved  to  put  our 
whole  steam  on  the  Crimea.  The  plan  is  settled  to  have 
two  armies  distinct  and  separate,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
curse  of  divided  command.  The  one  army  will  proceed 
to  act  from  Eupatoria,  and  will  consist  principally  of 
French,  aided  by  a  portion  of  English  and  the  Sardinians, 
and  the  other  will  be  formed  at  Sebastopol,  principally  of 
English  troops  and  those  in  English  pay,  and  aided  by 
French,  the  whole  under  your  command.  I  see  you 
already  demur  to  the  French  having  all  the  credit  of  the 
Eupatoria  move,  and  you  anticipate  that  all  the  laurels 
grow  there  and  none  are  to  be  gathered  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  agree  with  you,  or  I  should  not  have  consented  to 
[confine]  you  to  the  plateau.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Russians  will  not  fight,  and  that  you  will  have  an  early 
opportunity  of  signalising  yourself  and  your  Army  by  a 
move  on  the  enemy.  I  thought  to  have  sent  out  Sir 
R.  Airey  with  full  instructions  to  you,  but  Mr.  Layard  has 
given  notice  of  an  attack  on  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
arising  out  of  matters  in  Sir  J.  M'Neill’s  and  Colonel 
Tulloch’s  report.  I  must  therefore  refer  you  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  I  sent  you  out  in  strict  confidence  by  last  mail 
for  the  different  views  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
War,  and  by  the  mail  of  Monday  I  shall  have  prepared 
a  despatch  detailing  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
giving  you  such  instructions  for  carrying  it  out,  as  appear 
to  me,  to  belong  to  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  leav¬ 
ing  you  as  far  as  possible  free  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
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iicce  pt ,  ol  ( loinp  r  d  I  that  (  a  n  I  )e  1 1  ( ii  i  e  in  mi  i(  h  (  n  (  m  n  si  a  m  I'.'i, 
yom  Lordship  will  know  liom  him  wln  lhei  I  .nn  rlpjil  In 
the  main  piliu  lples,  and  llifdi  neci'MMiny  i a msef p lem  ea,  thal 
mnsi  pnldc'  iIk-  plai  Inp.  ihe  movemmils,  ,md  the  wllhdiawal 
ol  troops. 

We  mnsi  K'lnemliei  alw.iys  it  Is  not  ihe  mainlalninp 
a  lixed  po.sllion,  il  Is  ihe  tmil  sn  ka  I  ion  In  salely  ol  the  la.'il 
Inl.mliy. 

1  h('  we.ilhei  is  line  ho'.lM  Ml  iiiphl,  the  siiii  and  an 
mellinp  ihe  sm  l.ice  in  the  day,  .nid  makliip  ihe  pomml  as 
n';n,d  almost  impi  ai  I  icahle,  Ihe  oppoilnmly  ol  lryinp_ 
Mime  ex pi'i  ImenI wiif!  fai  pood  dial  I  sum  lanieil  il'i  heliip 
dune  on  pailf;  ol  die  laipe  walls  ol  lla^  hiii  links;  when 


lOI 


TO 

this  has  bften  (lone,  the  wliole  will  he  blown  down  together 
for  a  smash, 

1  think  of  making  an  excription  of  the  lonj^  wall  of 
them  facing  the  North  Side  batteries,  in  order  to  hide  any 
of  our  peo[;Ie  workin;^  at  the.  roof  timber,  whieh  will  be 
thrown  down  on  the  mass,  and  which  I  want  to  keep  fcjr 
future  continj:^encies.  If  the  whoht  is  thrown  down  and 
laid  open,  thr:y  wfnild  of  course  see  and  fire  at  us  at  about 
eleven  or  twelve  hundrerl  yards  distance  —so  that,  altluajfdi 
people  will  [jrobably  imagine  it  a  failure,  you  will  know  the* 
object.  Jjut  if  the  news[japers  get  hold  of  the  reason,  the 
Russians  will,  as  usual,  ktujw  where  to  lire  with  the  best 
effect  from  the  ‘authorities’  within  our  own  camp.  .  .  , 

1  have  your  jjrivate  letter  alujiit  future  movements.  I 
only  hope  no  part  of  this  Army  will  have  to  play  a  small 
game. 


I.OkO  I'ANMUKK  TO  Tilt;  pUKKN 

I'e/jruary  lo,  1H56. 

Lord  Ranmure  [presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  hmioiir  to  transmit  t(j  Your  Majesty 
a  rough  draft  of  a  despatch  which  he  proposes  t(i  send  to 
Sir  William  Codringtou  by  to-rnorrtjw’s  mail.  The 
I'lmperor  of  the  I'  rench  fully  ctn'iicides  in  the  last  proposal 
of  Your  Majesty’s  (bjvernrnent,  and  has  with  his  usual 
good  faith  .sent  orde.rs  to  c(munence  this  |)lan  of  campaign 
immediately,  d  hese  demonstrations,  besides  placing  th(! 
Allied  troojjs  in  a  jjrojaT  attitude  for  commencing  the 
campaign  if  War  is  to  continue,  cannot  fail  to  havt;  coit- 
siderable  effect  in  supjKjrting  our  terms  ol  peace  in  the 
Congress, 

Sir  William  Codrington  seemed  to  grudge  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Lupatoria  tf)  the  I'rench;  Lord  I’anmure  ftads 
that  Yf)ur  Majesty’s  Anns  are  by  no  means  slighted  in  tin* 
proposed  arrangements,  anti  that  they  occupy,  though  in 
inferior  numbers,  tln^  post  ol  htmour  at  I'aipatoria,  and 
may  play  a  mtjst  prf)minent  part  from  .Sebastopol  if  occasion 
offer,  Lfjrd  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  forw.ird  to  Your 


I'ritish  r>ri>or- 
tllllltIt'K  ii< 
lot  ttu-ominj.; 
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IVI;ij<tsly  :i  priiiU'd  copy  of  the  last  memorandum  sent  to 
the  hhnpe.ror,  and  will  forward  to  Your  Majesty  a  complete 
s(!t  of  tluise  latter  papers  should  it  meet  with  Your 
Majesty’s  approbation. 


TMF,  (.)UICKN  TO  T.OKl)  I’ANMURE 

Windsor  Casti.k,  Ffhruary  lo,  1856. 

'Phe  Quern  returns  the  Draft  to  Sir  William  Codring- 
ton.  I  h<‘  only  suggestion  she  would  wish  to  make  is  that 
Sir  William  ought  to  he  informed  that  we  expect  the  whole 
Campaign  to  he  concluded  within  a  month,  at  least  as  far 
as  our  Army  is  concerned,  and  that  this  is  then  at  once  to 
turn  to  Asia  Minor,  Unless  this  be  stated  from  the 
lirginning,  the  necessary  preparations  will  not  be  made  in 
the  nusiiuime,  upon  which  the  possibility  of  the  second 
movement  will  dei)end.  Sir  William  ought  also  to  see, 
with  r(^spect  to  this  (piestion,  what  passed  between  us  and 
tlu',  I'rench  Covernment,  and  receive  copies  of  Lord 
Cowli'y’s  (h'spatches  giving  an  account  of  his  interviews 
with  the  I'hnpcror. 


I.OKI)  I’AT.MFKSTON  TO  LORT)  TANMURE 

I’lCCADii.i.Y,  Febmary  ii,  1856. 

Your  addition  is  very  good.  Perhaps  you  might 
mention  tlu-  com()elling  the  Russians  to  evacuate  Turkish 
'Perrilory,  lirst,  and  the  driving  them  over  the  Caucasus, 
second.  It  would  be  well  to  ask  Charles  Wood  whether 
h(‘  could  not  get  two  or  three  river-going  steamers  of  light 
draft  of  water  for  the - 

fa)drington  might  turn  his  attention  to  Trebizond  and 
P'.r/.eroum  as  an  alternative  instead  of  a  landing  in  Min- 
grelia,  if  the  season  for  going  to  cither  becomes  so  late  that 
the  hwi'is  on  the  Mingrclian  Coast  would  be  an  objection 
to  a  landing  there. 

'  N.'unc  Illegible.  I’robably  a  river  in  Georgia. 
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I'ANMDKI'',  'I'O  SIR  WII-LIAM  ( '( )1  )R  I  N  ( I'l'ON 

Wak  I  )ii’,i'Ak'i'Mii',N'i',  I'f/iruary  ii,  1856. 

'rh(;  in  ;iil  of  this  (lay  carr!(;s  out  to  you  a  secret  and 
confahuitial  (lespatch  of  sonut  hnij^th  and  no  ordinary 
importance;.  It  contains  our  views  in  ret^ard  to  the  future 
and  a  detail  of  the  operations  whicli,  in  accordance  with  Detuii  of 
the  calculations  of  tlu;  J'anperor  and  the  stronu  opinion 

,  at'lerniiueu  on 

expressed  by  you  having  more  irons  m  the  fire  toiwaraeii 

than  oiu;  at  a  tim<;,  we  have  ddermined  to  adoj)t.  In  that 
docinnent  1  have*  (uideavoured  to  show  you  that  we  have 
j^iven  the;  main  hody  of  tlu;  Hrilish  Army  no  im^lorious 
place;,  and  yon  may  re'ly  on  it  that,  had  1  had  a  suspicion 
that  such  chance  mip^ht  ha[)p(;n,  I  would  never  have 
consented  to  the,  arranpeanemt. 

Yoiir  we.ath(;r  seems  to  have  become;  much  improved, 
and  1  hope;  you  may  pet  your  troops  a  little  trotted  about 
in  Bripadc  b'ield  days.  I  cannot  understand  what  has 
alarmed  you  about  the  Land  'Transport.  1  do  not  mean 
to  deviate  from  the  carfc  blauche  1  have  piven  you  to 
orpanise;  it  after  your  own  way,  as  1  am  cemvinced  that  the 
pipantic  schemes  of  C'olonel  M'Murdo  are  all  of  Indian 
and  not  o(  luiropran  dimemsions.  I  cannot  re'concile  his 
immense  reepiisitions  for  Cairts,  Harness,  etc.,  with  the 
moderate;  dem.inds  that  1  pe't  from  Colonel  Wetherall. 

With  tlu'.se'  latter  1  will  comply  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  can  te'll  you  nothinp  as  to  peace,  b'verybody  hopes 
for  it,  but  I  cannot  find  many  ve'ry  sanpuine  of  its  security. 

One  thinp  1  am  plael  of,  and  that  is  that  ye'm  have  so  we'll 
destroye'd  the;  docks  and  are  still  propre'.ssinp  in  the  work. 

We;  sh.dl  try  .and  pe't  our  llap  inte'i  the  harbour  if  we  can, 
but  1  doubt  our  suce'e'e'dinp  in  this  unle'ss  we  are  disposed 
to  pive  a  lonpe'r  armistice'  than  we'  can  alhual  to  do. 

SIR  Wll, 1,1AM  (’OORINetTefN  TO  t.ORO  I'ANMl'KK 

SiciiASTOi’Oi.,  February  u,  1856. 

A  el.iy  or  two  apo  Marshal  PeMissior  mentioned  to  me 
th.it  he'  had  reee'iveel  dirt'etions  freun  Paris  to  establish 


As  to  carrying 
out  works  to  the 
westward  of 
Balaclava. 


Are  we  to  act  as 
if  the  state  of 
war  were  likely 
10  continue? 
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troops  at  Sak,  a  village  to  the  south  of  Eupatoria.  The 
Marshal  mentioned  the  probability  of  his  sending  another 
Division  of  troops  there,  if  this  view  is  to  be  carried  out, 
as  well  as  from  some  sickness,  as  I  understood  him. 

Colonel  Gordon,  R.E.,  and  an  officer  of  Artillery  will 
examine  the  ground  for  carrying  out  the  detail  of  works 
and  lines  west  of  Balaclava.  Your  Lordship  must  expect 
that  troops  will  not  be  as  healthy  encamped  on  the  open  in 
single  tents  at  this  time  of  year.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  move  and  encamp  the  Divisions  on  the  spot  in  turn  ; 
for,  the  distance  from  their  present  huts  and  camps  being 
from  the  third  Division  and  fourth  Division  about  five  or 
six  miles,  at  least  four  hours’  work  every  day  would  be  lost 
in  going  backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  we  cannot  expect 
the  bad  weather  of  the  winter  to  be  yet  passed  away.  If, 
therefore,  anything  decisive  happens  to  prevent  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  works,  I  trust  you  will  telegraph  to  me. 

The  Land  Transport  must  be  thought  of.  I  mentioned 
to  Your  Lordship  that  I  had  suspended  the  immediate 
purchase  of  1000  horses  ;  but  if  you  really  mean  that  every¬ 
thing  is  indiscriminately  to  go  on  as  if  we  were  at,  and  to 
continue,  war,  we  must  bring  up  the  Land  Transport 
numbers  of  horses  and  men  very  much.  But  as  I  have 
telegraphed  about  this,  I  shall  have  received  your  answer. 

The  weather  is  quite  fine — inspections  and  ball  firing 
going  on  well. 

There  is  no  truce  here,  or  idea  of  it,  in  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  :  they  fire  away. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  15,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  forward  to  Your  Majesty 
copies  of  the  despatches  which  have  arrived  from  the 
Crimea. 

Your  Majesty  will  perceive  with  satisfaction  the  con¬ 
tinued  good  health  of  the  Army,  and  officially  announcing 
the  final  destruction  of  the  docks.  Lord  Panmure  does 
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not  coincide  in  Sir  William  Codrington’s  opinion  as  to 
suspending  the  continuance  of  operations  in  the  way  of 
levelling  the  Russian  public  buildings  in  our  possession, 
and  has  so  signified  his  views  to  Sir  William,  whose  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  chivalrous. 

Lord  Panmure  transmits  for  Your  Majesty’s  use  copies 
of  all  the  documents  of  a  secret  nature  consequent  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  War.  Your  Majesty 
will  perceive  that,  in  accordance  with  Your  Majesty’s 
views.  Lord  Panmure  made  an  addition  to  the  Secret  and 
Confidential  despatch  of  the  nth  inst.,  on  the  subject  of 
operations  in  Asia,  after  those  which  are  to  be  executed 
from  Eupatoria  are  concluded. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  Your 
Majesty  a  daily  state  from  Scutari. 

There  likewise  is  forwarded  to  Your  Majesty  a  series 
of  interesting  letters  for  Your  Majesty’s  use,  showing  the 
armaments  in  use  and  the  material  expended  in  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  Your 
Majesty  the  last  quarterly  return  from  the  Small  Arm 
Department. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

February  15,  1856. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

We  are  about  to  be  involved  in  a  serious  difficulty  by  Effect  of  the 
the  ferment  made  by  the  report  of  Sir  J.  M'Neill  ^tid 
Colonel  Tulloch.  The  four  officers  blamed  especially  in  it 
for  the  disasters  of  1854-1855  are  indignant  at  the  evidence 
given  in  the  Crimea.  The  House  of  Commons  are  indig¬ 
nant  against  the  officers.  High  personages  are  fearful 
lest  this  opportunity  be  seized  to  get  the  administration  of 
the  Army  placed,  as  the  Admiralty,  under  the  control  of 
Parliament!  All  is  unhinged,  and  Layard  has  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  the  28th  which  will  be  full  of 
difficulty.  All  mean  to  put  in  written  defences  against  the 
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report,  and  I  shall  lay  them  before  Parliament.  It  is  a 
pretty’ mess,  but  I  have  fought  through  worse,  and  hope 
Desire  to  avoid  to  get  over  this  without  any  serious  change,  or  injury  to 
serious  changes.  Quceu's  authority,  which  I  desire  to  see  upheld.  You 
will  be  duly  instructed  about  guns.  We  have  no  desire  to 
have  a  ‘boulevard  Sebastopol,’  but  a  few  reminiscences  of 
our  long  siege  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Docks  seem  to  be  in  ruins,  and  all  the  public 
buildings  of  a  military  character  should  follow. 

From  all  we  can  hear  I  think  peace  is  in  the  ascendant, 
but,  as  the  treaties  approach,  our  allies,  at  least  the  Army, 
are  not  quite  so  clamorous  for  peace  as  they  were.  Here 
there  is  no  desire  to  avoid  it,  but  a  general  impression 
exists  that  they  would  have  done  something  great  had  the 
campaign  gone  on.  I  must  now  stop  as  1  am  expected 
at  the  House  of  Lords  to  meet  some  observations  of 
Ellenborough’s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  i6,  1856. 

...  If  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Paris 
are  printed,  they  will  surely  be  known  ;  a  secret  is  not  kept 
by  so  many  people,  and  by  those  who  print  besides. 

The  writer  I  have  your  private  letters  mentioning  the  general 

withholds  his  outline  of  two  armies  :  the  fact  is  I  need  not  give  an 
own  opinion.  upon  a  point  settled :  whatever  is  so  settled  shall 

be  carried  out  by  me  in  the  spirit  in  which  such  operations 
have  been  formed  ;  and  if  I  had  a  difference  of  opinion  at 
all,  that  difference  should  be  merged  in  the  general  view, 
for  the  success  of  which  more  considerations  than  mine 
must  enter. 

We  have  had  fine  weather  up  to  the  present  time — 
to-day  a  blowy  fog ;  but  for  some  time  it  has  been  very 
favourable,  admitting  of  ground  drying;  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  to  put  the  Artillery  strength  upon  the 
Dis  osing  of  the  Russian  guns,  of  which  125  are  away  from  the  town,  106 
Russian  guns,  being  on  tliis  plateau  near  the  rail,  1 1  at  Balaclava,  and 
8  embarked  in  the  Edward. 
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I  won’t  leave  an  old  English  broken  gun  for  a  lamp- 
post  either.  And  with  our  strength  of  horses  I  hope  to  do 
much  pretty  soon  in  getting  most  of  them  up. 

I  keep  many  good  guns  (forty  Russian  good  ones)  for 
possible  ulterior  purposes  round  Balaclava. 

The  ground  west  of  Balaclava  is  difficult,  indeed,  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  ;  never  mind — it  shall  be  done. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  17,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that 
at  the  Cabinet  yesterday  Your  Majesty’s  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston  was  read. 

The  Commission  of  which  Sir  J.  M ‘Neill  and  Colonel 
Tulloch  were  members  was  sent  out  in  February  1855 — 
their  instructions  bear  date  19th  of  that  month — to  inquire 
into  matters  purely  connected  with  the  Commissariat 
supplies  to  the  Army,  it  being  stated  by  the  public  accounts 
from  the  Army,  confirmed  too  fearfully  by  the  casualties 
there  were  occurring,  that  both  men  and  beasts  were 
starving,  while  over-work  and  want  of  shelter  helped  the 
havoc  of  the  war.  The  instructions  given  by  Lord 
Panmure  touch  in  no  way  on  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  nor  could  he  anticipate  that  even 
accidentally  the  report  of  the  Commission  would  involve 
charges  against  any  but  some  non-combatant  officers  of 
the  Army. 

Your  Majesty  will  perhaps  recollect  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  that  Commission  was  intimated  to  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government,  and  the  results  of 
its  inquiries  were  anxiously  looked  for  after  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  House  of  Commons’  Committee. 

Lord  Panmure  received  the  first  report  of  the  Com-  Reports  of 
missioners,  dated  from  Constantinople,  on  loth  June, 
about  the  end  of  that  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  Commission. 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  to  whom  one  paragraph  at  the  top  of 
page  20  refers,  none  of  the  officers  subsequently  alluded 
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to  arc  inentioned.  except  the  Uoniini.'^sai y  Uetti  i.tl,  wliosr 
incapacity  apiiearetl  to  !'('  st>  conspictiou.sly  pioveil  ihal 
Lord  Panimirc  recalled  liiin. 

The  second  report  \v;is  not  produced  to  Lord  I’.inmnu' 
till  the  20th  lannary,  and  he  was  unaware  ol  ile.  conlt'nls 
till  that  period. 

It  appeared  to  Lord  raninnre  iintl  his  colle.tpnrs  inex¬ 
pedient  to  withhoUl  these,  reports  Irom  raili.nnrnl,  moie 
especially  as  much  hatl  hee.n  hnill  upon  the  ( 'ommissimi, 
and  the  result  of  its  lalnnirs  had  heen  pKuni.sed. 

Lord  I’anmnrc  read  the  repoi  1  with  a  vlt'w  to  sliikt- 
out  inconvenient  passiij^es,  hut  hc'  Ituind  that  he  could  not 
do  so  successlully  unless  lie  stincU  out  oi  alien'd  the 
evidence  also,  a  step  which  Lord  ranmurt'  could  not  takt', 
and  of  which  Your  Majesty  would  justly  have  cxpicssrd 
your  coiulemnation. 

In  presenting  that  report  to  Ikuliamenl  ^'our  MajerUy's 
servants  flo  not  constitute  themselves  the  accuseis  ol  any 
one,  and  I.ord  ramnure  stilled  in  the  1  louse  ol  Loids  that 
the  ol.iject  of  the  Uiovernnu-ut  in  acting  on  th.it  lepoit  w.is 
to  avoid  for  the  future  the  eridis  which  had  hec'ii  pointc'd 
out,  and  not  to  Jissume  a  vindictive  couise  against  any 
individual. 

Lord  r;uunurc  luis  trouhh'd  ^'our  Majesty  with  thi.s 
history  of  the  report,  hut  Mr.  Layaisl’s  motion  implirs,  il  it 
does  not  ;issert,  th.it,  while  in  pi>ss('ssIon  ol  this  n  poii,  tlu’ 
Government  had  concurred  In  tlu'  appointment  ol  the  loin 
officers  especially  reiciK'd  to  in  it  to  pi, ices  ol  honoin, 

1  ciumot  helieve  lh;U  iinv  sirc'ss  will  he  kiid  on  the 
admission  of  these  oHiems  to  the  t  )rd('r  ol  the  H.ilh,  .in  in't 
of  grace  cm;in;iting  from  N'oiir  Majesty  .ind  lu'ver  i  t»nl('M('d 
on  braver  or  nunc  loy;d  soldiers. 

The  motion  evidi'iilly  reh'is  to  the  silii.ilions  lu'ld  by 
these  ofticers  under  ^'our  M.ije.sly.  The  b.ail  I'l  I  lu.m 
has  been  appointcil  C  olonel  ol  a  Kf’glmcnl,  the  I'.ail  ol 
C.irdig;m  is  Inspector  ol  Uavalry,  .‘'dr  K.  Alic'y  is  \  oin 
M.ijcsty’s  Ghiartermaster  th'iirr.d.  .uid  (  oloncl  (.onion 
1  )eputy  C)u.irtcrmaster-(  leneral. 

riial  these  officers  still  continue  to  hold  these  .situ, itions 
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is  perfectly  true,  and  Lord  Panmure  is  prepared  to  jusdty 
the  fact.  That  they  were  appointed  to  them  while  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  possession  of  the  report  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  them  is  not  true,  as  a  simple  reference  to  dates 
will  show. 

In  the  first  report  reference  is  made  only  to  Leri 
Cardigan.  That  report  arrived  at  the  end  of  June  1S55, 
and  Lord  Caaiigan.  unless  Lord  Panmure's  memory  foil 
him.  had  been  long  before  appointed  Inspector  of  Ca^mlry. 

The  second  report  was  not  placed  in  Lord  Panmure’s 
hands  till  the  coth  January.  1S56.  and  Colonel  Gordon 
received  his  appointment  in  August  1S55.  and  S:r  R.  Airey 
in  December,  while  Lord  Lucan  got  his  regiment  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year 

These  officers  are  naturally  most  desirous  to  mahe  vnCit-iccn  rf 
counter-sratements  in  their  vindication,  and  Lord  Panmure 
at  once  admits  the  justice  ot  tnetr  w.snes.  ... 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  these  vindications  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  Your  Maiest\''s  serarints.  and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Parliament  is  not  the 
fit  tribunal  before  which  the  conduct  of  Milinirp'  omcers 
ought  to  be  discussed.  They  propose,  with  Your 
Majesty's  appa'bation.  to  advise  Your  Majesty  to  issue 
a  Commission  of  high  Militar}*  omcers.  to  whom  tne  a.  O^rnmnsscit 
report  of  the  Commission  and  the  replies  of  the  omcers 
shall  be  referred,  and  who  shall  report  to  Your  Majesty 
their  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  Your  Majesty  s  omcers. 
and  the  e.xtent  of  blame  to  be  attached  to  them  fer  the 
surt'eriui's  of  Your  Maiestv's  Armv. 

Whether  this  course  will  disarm  the  keenness  of 
Parliament  on  this  question  is  yet  to  he  seen,  hut  it  wdl 
maintain  Your  Majesty's  right  os  wed  os  exhihit  Ycur 
Majesty's  anxiety  that  the  conduct  of  your  omcers 
be  Kiliv  investigated  bv  comoetent  tribunals. 

The  names  of  the  onioers  which  have  occurred  n 
Cabinet  as  tittiug  to  constitute  the  Commission  ore : 

General  Sir  Howard  Doughis.  G.C.B..  President. 

General  l.oal  Seaton.  G.C.B. 

Karl  of  Beauchamp. 


lould 
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Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Bell,  K.C.B. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General  William  Rowan. 

Lieut.-General  J.  Peel. 

Should  Your  Majesty  approve  of  these  names.  Lord 
Panmure  will  more  formally  submit  them  to  Your  Majesty. 

Lord  Panmure  regrets  giving  Your  Majesty  the  trouble 
of  perusing  so  long  a  letter,  but  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  facts  of  this  case  as 
they  stand. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  February  17,  1856. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  long  explana¬ 
tion.  She  approves  of  the  names  for  the  proposed 
Commission  of  Inquiry  with  the  exception  of  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  who,  being  an  officer  of  the  very  Army  of  the 
Crimea,  may  very  likely  become  a  witness  that  ought  not 
to  sit  in  judgment. 

The  Queen  thinks  that  no  one  from  the  Crimea  ought 
to  form  part  of  the  Commission. 

She  feels  sure  that  Lord  Panmure  will  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  not  losing  any  time. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  18,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Majesty, 
and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  that  he  has 
been  informed  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Claremont  that  Marshal 
Vaillant  has  signified  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  confer  the 
French  war  medal  on  Your  Majesty’s  troops,  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  for  every  1000  men  of  the  various  arms  engaged. 

Should  Your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  approve 
of  such  a  gift  being  accepted,  Lord  Panmure  will  desire 
Lieut.-Colonel  Claremont  so  to  inform  Marshal  Vaillant 
and  have  the  medals  transmitted  to  this  country. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  February  18,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  to  thank  Lord  Panmure  for  the  papers 
he  has  sent  her ;  she  returns  General  Storkes’s  returns. 

The  Returns  from  the  War  Office  Departments  would 
be  much  improved  for  use  if  the  numbers  were  summed 
up  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  a  gross  total  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Return. 

The  Returns  of  the  Barracks  Department  to  the  end 
of  the  year  is  still  wanting. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  t8,  1856. 

.  .  .  The  Queen  has  sent  for  me  in  consequence  of  the 
Times  article  to-day,  I  must  try  to  explain  to  her  that  no 
Department  paid  by  money  voted  by  Parliament,  and  which 
performs  functions  important  for  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
can  be  kept  out  of  discussion  in  Parliament.^ 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

February  18,  1856. 

I  have  very  little  to  say  except  that  I  have  resolved 
to  send  off  your  reinforcement  of  Artillery  and  Infantry 
directly,  in  case  anything  should  interrupt  our  negotiations, 
so  that  you  may  be  ready  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  action.  The  first  portion  will  consist 
of  one  troop  Horse  Artillery  and  four  field-batteries  ;  5000 
Infantry  (4000  Regulars  and  1000  Germans)  will  follow 
immediately.  W e  shall  have  a  good  many  Cavalry  remounts 
to  send  you  and  some  men,  but  these  will  follow  hereafter. 
I  have  just  got  yours  of  the  4th,  and  read  your  despatch 
on  the  press.  I  agree  in  every  word  of  it.  But  I  will  give 
no  opinion  on  the  prudence  of  publishing  it  till  I  consult 

^  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  disposed  to  regard  the  Army  as  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Crown. 
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with  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  think  you  can  conceal  a  great 
movement,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  expedition  to 
Eupatoria,  from  the  enemy.  He  will  sniff  the  preparations, 
and  a  little  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  press  may 
terrify  him  ;  but  it  is  in  small  and  sudden  affairs,  in  the 
detail  of  the  strength  of  your  force,  in  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  your  guns  and  such  like,  that  the  danger  lies, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  these  things  can  be 
checked  unless  we  close  the  Camp  against  correspondents 
entirely.  And  what  if  you  do  ?  They  will  at  once  get 
your  own  officers  to  give  the  information,  and  if  they  refuse 
they  will  descend  lower  to  obtain  it.  I  have  been  medi¬ 
tating  a  despatch  to  you  on  the  Press  in  event  of  your 
moving  at  the  head  of  the  Army  into  the  field,  and  I  would 
in  such  an  event  authorise  you  to  exclude  all  followers  on 
the  part  of  the  Press,  but  your  despatch  brings  the  thing 
home  to  me,  and  I  will  send  you  such  reply  to  it  as  we 
shall  in  Council  decide  on. 

Your  description  of  the  explosion  of  Fort  Nicholas  is 
quite  a  composition  and  shall  adorn  the  Gazette.  .  .  . 

Peace  rumours  gain  ground,  but  I  am  an  infidel  still. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  February  19,  1856. 

Though  the  Queen  has  seen  Lord  Panmure  and  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  her  grateful  acceptance  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French’s  offer  to  confer  his  war  medal  on  her  troops, 
she  thinks  it  is  better  that  Lord  Panmure  should  have 
a  written  record  of  this,  and  she  therefore  repeats  it 
here. 

Would  Lord  Panmure  inquire  to  whom  these  medals 
are  given  in  the  French  Army,  and  how  the  selection  of 
the  men  is  made,  in  order  that  we  may  conform  to  their 
regulations  and  not  become  answerable  for  the  mode  of 
distribution?  It  is  only  given  to  privates,  the  Queen 
believes.  Will  the  sailors  participate  in  it? 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  20,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your 
Majesty’s  note. 

Lord  Panmure  will  convey  through  Lord  Clarendon 
Your  Majesty’s  gracious  acceptance  of  the  French  war 
medal,  and  ascertain  without  loss  of  time  from  Colonel 
Claremont  all  the  particulars  which  Your  Majesty  desires 
to  know.  .  .  . 

Lord  Panmure  has  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that  Lord  Forthcoming 
Derby  has  given  notice  that  he  will  ask  a  question  on  dfscus^oraZ 
Thursday  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  to  duties  of 
War,^  which  will  involve  the  discussion  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion  of  Military  administration.  Lord  Panmure  does  not 
know  in  what  spirit  Lord  Derby  will  put  his  question,  or 
what  line  he  will  take,  but  he  does  not  regret  that  this 
matter  is  to  be  brought  to  an  issue  at  once. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  TPIE  QUEEN 

February  20,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty.  He  has  telegraphed  to  Sir  W.  Codrington  to 
take  steps  to  carry  out  what  he  considers  requisite  on  the 
West  side  of  Balaclava  to  secure  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

The  memorandum  which  went  to  Paris  on  Saturday 
evening  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Cowley,  and  Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  Your  Majesty’s  note  graciously  acknowledging 
the  copy. 

Lord  Panmure  forwarded  Your  Majesty’s  note  imme¬ 
diately  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  Your  Majesty  desired. 

Lord  Panmure  is  glad  to  find  that  Your  Majesty 

*  See  note  to  the  Queen’s  letter  of  February  22nd. 
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entirely  approves  of  the  [principle  of  not  allowing  Russia  to 
[have]  free  action  against  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Sultan. 

'I'he  calculation  of  the  forces  disposable  for  operations 
in  the  Ihast  was  made  on  the  basis  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
I'rench  was  correct  in  his  statements  of  numbers. 

llis  Majesty  knew  the  means  at  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Codrington,  inclusive  of  the  Sardinian  Army,  and 
Lord  Panmure  did  not  state  those  means  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Lord  Ilardinge,  and  he  is  prepared  to  support 
his  calculation  by  the  practical  production  of  the  force 
stated  to  be  forthcoming.  If  any  defalcation  therefore 
(msues,  it  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and^  Lord 
Panmure  is  by  no  mc<ans  sure  that  Your  Majesty  s  sus- 
])icion  as  to  the  non-existence  of  a  part  of  that  force  may 
not  be  |)erfectly  correct,  but  Your  Majesty’s  Government 
could  not  hint  that  state  of  things,  and  felt  bound  to  treat 
the  Phujieror’s  data  as  correct. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  on  this  basis,  the  memorandum 
first  deals  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Crimea,  which  Your 
Majesty’s  Government  concur  with  the  Emperor  in  opinion 
to  be  an  ingiossibility.  It  next  points  out  how,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  Sebastopol  and  the  place 
d'armes  of  the  two  Armies  may  be  efficiently  protected, 
and  .sets  aside  70,000  men  as  .sufficient  for  this  object.  1  he 
Cabinet  thought  it  unnecessary  to  the  forward  action  of 
this  Army,  as  sketched  out  in  Lord  Panmure’s  original 
memorandum,  reserving  such  details  for  future  arrange¬ 
ment.  d'he  memorandum  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the 
Ihiiiatoria  plan,  and  expres.ses  concurrence  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Ihnperor  for  an  offensive  movement  on  the  rear  of 
tlie  Russians  from  that  ba.se.  Your  Majesty’s  Government 
state  their  o[)inion  that  i  20,000  will  be  sufficient,  and  assign 
100,000  as  movable  ffirce,  and  20,000  as  the  Reserve. 

'They  do  not  in  the  memorandum  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  composition  of  this  Army,  but  leave  the  Emperor  to 
infer  that  its  majority  is  to  consist  of  Prench  troops,  and 
the.se  are  to  be  moved  to  their  base  as  .suggested  by  the 
Emperor. 
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The  memorandum  then  goes  on  to  impress  on  the 
Emperor  the  necessity  of  early  action,  and  likewise  the 
inexpediency  of  an  armistice  prolonged  beyond  the  31st 
March,  suggesting  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
Army  to  Eupatoria  before  the  armistice  commences. 

Nothing  being  said  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions,  suggested  by  the  Emperor,  of  the  Army  of  Eupatoria, 

His  Majesty  will  infer  that  the  details  are  not  objected  to. 

The  Cabinet  assumed,  though  the  Emperor’s  memorandum 
did  not  say  so,  that  he  concluded  that  a  French  General 
would  command  the  Eupatorian  Army,  and  left  the  strategy 
of  the  operations  to  him, — the  numbers  and  description  of 
force  to  be  furnished  by  England  can  only  be  settled  in 
consultation  with  Sir  W.  Codrington,  and  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  power  to  move. 

The  same  observation  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Army 
of  Sebastopol  must  hold  good.  The  contemporaneous 
movements  in  Asia  is  what  will  be  indigestible  by  the 
Emperor,  and  yet,  if  this  be  not  undertaken  early,  it  must 
either  be  given  up  altogether,  or  Your  Majesty  will  have 
to  lament  many  a  gallant  soldier,  the  victim  of  disease 
engendered  by  a  summer  sun  acting  on  a  swampy  soil,  if 
the  expedition  be  delayed. 

U  nless  some  steps  are  taken  to  arrest  Russian  progress  Desirability 
in  Asia  great  discontent  will  prevail  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  the  Cabinet  have  thought  it  but  due  to  Your  gres^fn  Asia. 
Majesty’s  interests,  and  due  to  objects  of  the  engagements 
under  treaty,  to  urge  upon  the  Emperor  such  a  line  of 
operations. 

Lord  Panmure  entreats  Your  Majesty’s  forgiveness  for 
this  long  note.  He  has  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood’s  memorandum  on  the  plan  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Baltic.  .  .  . 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  February  20,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter. 

She  entirely  approves  of  Lord  Seaton  as  President  of 
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the  Military  Commission,  and  General  Knollys  as  one  of 
the  members,  which  she  thinks  a  very  good  arrange¬ 
ment.^ 

The  Queen  would  wish  to  see  Lord  Panmure  at  half¬ 
past  five  to-day  in  order  to  speak  to  him  about  Lord  Derby’s 
Motion. 

The  Queen  sees  by  Sir  William  Codrington’s  letter  that 
he  has  written  a  despatch  upon  the  Press,  which  he  wishes 
should  be  published,  but  she  does  not  find  it  amongst  those 
sent  her,  nor  does  she  see  it  in  the  papers.  The  Queen 
hopes  Lord  Panmure  will  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  Sir 
William  Codrington’s  request,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  let  the  reporters  go  on  unchecked,  and  she  feels  sure  that 
public  opinion  in  this  country  would,  at  this  moment, 
strongly  express  itself  in  the  same  sense,  were  a  proper 
case  to  be  laid  before  the  nation. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

G.C.,  February  20,  1856. 

.  .  .  General  Martimprez  leaves  Paris  to-day  for  the 
Crimea  with  orders  founded  upon  your  last  memorandum, 
of  which  the  Emperor  entirely  approves.  I  hope  you  will 
also  send  out  an  officer  immediately.  .  .  . 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  February  21,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  read  Sir  William  Codrington’s  despatch, 
which  she  thinks  is  not  altogether  worded  so  as  to  be 
published  with  advantage,  yet  it  would  be  important  that 
the  Press  should  receive  a  hint.  The  Prince  has  thrown 
hastily  on  paper  what  Sir  William  Codrington  might 
have  said  instead  of  his  verbose  despatch.  The  Queen 
encloses  it. 

^  The  personnel  of  the  Commission  had  been  discussed  in  previous 
letters. 
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The  Queen  likewise  returns  the  Victoria  Cross,  merely 
burnished  up  by  rubbing,  with  a  little  green  colour  put  on 
the  sunken  parts  :  something  like  this  is  what  the  Queen 
would  wish  to  have  prepared  for  inspection,  but  with  bolder 
relief  by  sinking  the  die  deeper. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  21,  1856. 

I  suppose  we  may  as  well  call  it  a  Board  of  General 
Officers  to  enquire  into  the  matters  adverted  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  receive  explanations 
from  those  officers  whose  conduct  has  been  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  that  Report, 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py.,  February  22,  1856. 

The  Queen  is  anxious  to  express  her  satisfaction  to  Lord 
Panmure  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  went  off  yesterday,  and  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  explained  and  stated  the  position  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Secretary  for  War,^  His  speech  and  Lord 
Derby’s  the  Queen  thinks  very  important,  and  she  is  sure, 
will  do  much  g-ood, 

o 

’  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  February  21,  1856,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  moved :  ‘That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  a 
copy  of  any  Document  in  which  the  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  are  limited  and  defined.’ 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  Lord  Panmure  said ; — ‘  My  Lords,  I  now  come 
to  [a  question]  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  far  greater  importance,  namely, 
what  are  the  relative  positions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.’  After  reviewing  the  past  relations  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Panmure  then  passed  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  relations  which  have  been  established  between  them  since 
the  creation  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  saying, — ‘  When  that  office  had 
first  been  constituted  there  was  no  intention,  I  believe,  of  carrying  the  duties 
attached  to  it  further  than  to  provide  for  the  transference  to  the  Secretary 
for  War  of  all  the  powers  relating  to  the  Army  previously  vested  in  the  other 
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L0K1>  I’ANMUKIO  TO  Till';  (UIl'.I'.N 

FdiruiJiy  as,  1H56. 

Loi'tl  Panimire  prest'nls  his  luiinhU;  duly  to  \our 
Majesty,  aiiel  begs  to  teiiiler  to  Your  Majc'sly  his  gralulul 

Secretaries  of  State.  It  was  ctmsiilereil  that  tlie  cm’k  ise  ol  llie^c-  jiowc'is  woiilil 
at'ferd  ample  employment  to  the  new  War  Mimslei.  Itnt  in  stalm)^  what  the, 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  W.ir  and  the  Colonies  lormei  ly  were,  1  have 
omitted  one  of  the  highest  impoitance  whii  h  was  likewise  liansleired  to  the 
new  Minister.  On  all  occasions  ol’loreign  wai'  it  w.is  ihe  duly  ol  the  Secrelary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  conduct  the  con es^iondeuce  with  the  geneials 
commanding  the  troops  abroad,  who  all  look  Iheir  oiders  direcily  lioin  him. 
So  completel)  indeeil  was  the  Commander  ol  lhc>  loncs  abroad,  uiulei  ihe 
direction  of  the  Secrelary  ot  Sl.ite,  ih.il  he  did  nol  cone:, pond  with  the 
CommauLler  in-Cluel  at  all.  It  is  nuiU*  tine,  as  iitateil  by  the  noble  fail,  that 
it  was  found  from  the  very  commeiu  enient  ol  Ihe  war  tint  dillu'ullies  and 
confusion  arose  in  conseipience  ol  the  colic. ions  which  look  pl.u c  belween 
different  departments,  all  conducting  clllleieni  bi.iiu  he.s  ol  ihe  milil.iiy  .idminis- 
tration.  .At  that  lime  the  Commissaii.il  was  niuler  Ihe  diu'c  lion  ol  the  1  leasiiiy  ; 
the  Ordnance  w. IS  a  clistim  l  dep.iilmenl  in  ilsell  ;  ,md  Ihe  Seciel.iiyol  .Male 
for  War  and  the  Secretary  .it  W'ar  weie  two  dislmcl  and  sep.iiale  ollic  es. 
Soon  after  my  aiipointmenl  as  Secrei.iry  loi  W.ir,  having  been  pn'viously  sis 
years  Secretary  .it  War,  I  saw  no  dillu  ally  wh, never  in  combining  ihal  ollic  e 
with  the  office  of  Secretary  ot  .Sl.ite  ;  .iiul  beloie  long  1  loiiiid  1 1  oni  expel  ii-iu  e 
that  it  was  absolutely  nec  t'ssaiy  to  [ilac'e  the  t  b dii. nic  e  1  tep.irtmein,  so  lar  as 
the  civil  duties  were  concerned  the  bi.nic  hes  ol  .stores,  siipjilies,  conliac  is  and 
in.inufactures — imtler  the  entire  .iiul  sole  contiol  ol  the*  Minister  lor  Wai  ;  .itid 
so  strong  were  my  convictions  upon  these  point',  that,  even  in  the  midst  ol  war, 
at  a  time  when  great  I'hanges  could  nol  be  ni.ide  wilhoul  con',iclei .ible  incoii 
venience,  I  deeniei.1  it  indispensable  lh.it  those  addition. il  branc  lies  ol  military 
service  should  be  brought  within  my  immedi.ne  jurisdiction.  Now.  iherelore, 
all  the  civil  departments  of  the  .Ai  iiiv  all  lli.il  lel.ite:,  to  the  t  bcln.ince  l>e|i.iil 
ment-  all  that  relates  to  the  clothing  ot  llu'  .\iniy  all  th.il  lel.iles  to  the 
.Storekeeper’s  1  tep.irtment  till  th.il  lel.iles  to  the  dep.ii  lineni  whic  h  super 
intends  Ihe  contr.icts  for  the  supply  ol  the  .'Xriiiv,  and  all  that  lelalcv,  to  lIu' 
manulacture  ol  those  supplies  .ire  under  the  contiol  ol  the  .Uei  ielaiy  ol  Stale 
for  Wiir.  And  I  may  add  that,  since  Ihal  contiol  hic,  been  connnilteil  to  my 
htinds,  1  luive  been  enabled,  with  llu'  a'.sislanci'  ol  the  genllenieii  cdiinc'c  led 
with  etich  sejiar.ite  branch,  to  seciiie  lor  the  Itiili-.h  Ainiy  abroad  lull  and 
tibimdant  su|iphes,  not  only  ol  till  the  nuitdtt'I  ol  w.ii,  but  also  '.in  h  supplies  ol 
the  necessaries  tiiul  even  conifoi  ts  ol  lile  as  must  lender  the  coiulilioii  cil  that 
tinny  ihiring  the  simimer,  and  the  condition  in  which  il  now  is,  mailer  ol  deeji 
gratilicatiou  to  your  1  .orilshijis  tuid  the  couiitiy  at  huge.  .Allei  all  Ihe  (i\il 
departments  of  the  /Xiiiiyh.ul  been  bioug.hl  under  one  and  the  i.anie  iiinliol, 
I  took  care  tluit  till  the  military  dep.iitmeiil',  ',11011111  be  pl.u  ed  in  their  pioper 
relative  positions  ;  and  the  result  of  the  Inipoil.iiil  c  hange:,  that  have-  been  ac¬ 
complished  inlh.it  latter  direction  is  th.il  now,  loi  the  lit', I  lime,  the  t  oinmaiich't 
in-t'hief  of  the  Urilish  .'Xrmy  is  commander  in  l.ic  I  .is  well  .is  in  11. one  ol  e\  cry 
arm  in  the  service  ol  the  .Artillery  .iiid  the  fiiig.ineers,  nol  le:,',  ih.in  ol  the 
Cavalry  and  the  troops  ol  the  Line.  I  n  c.irrying  out  lhr:,e  exlen:,i\  ('  relorni'c, 
it  Wiis  impossible  to  lay  down  oil  p.iper  any  inles  which  .'.lioiild  esi.iblish  a 
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ackiiowledo-ment  of  Your  Majesty’s  approbation  of  the 
course  whicli  he  took  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night. 
Lord  Panniure  thinks  that  this  important  question  of  the 
position  ot  Your  Majesty’s  Commander-in-Chief  will  be  set 
at  rest  and  fullv  recoonised  for  the  future. 

O 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  forward  the  despatches 


distinct  line  of  demarcation  applicable  to  ever}-  case  between  the  civil  and 
military  ilepartments  of  the  service.  It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lay  down  some  such  line  of  demarcation  in  a  paper  drawn  up  in  the  year  1S12. 
A  very  lonw  controversy  had  at  that  time  arisen  between  the  then  Secretary  at 
War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  ...  So  warm  became  the  controversy 
between  the  two  functionaries,  with  regard  to  their  respective  jurisdictions,  that 
the  ditliculty  was  solved  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  the  year  1S12,  which  laid 
down  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  War 
Otiice  and  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and  that  line  of  demarcation  has  been  observ  ed 
ev  er  since.  Hut  the  line  is  not  rigidly  defined,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
the  Order  in  Council  should  drawn  distinction  in  all  respects,  because  questions 
arose  every  day  in  which  points  of  discipline  and  points  of  administration  are 
so  nicely  mixed  up  that  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  any  man, 
however  skilful,  to  determine  precisely  where  one  jurisdiction  should  commence 
and  where  the  other  should  end.  Many  of  these  questions  are  settled  by  means 
of  private  communications  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself.  .  .  . 
Those  questions  are  settled  amicably  between  the  two  departments:  and  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  such  rupture  can  arise  between  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  the  Secretary  for  War  as  could  lead  to  the  necessity  of  having 
i-econrse  to  that  appeal  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  provided  in  the 
document  of  1S12-  an  appeal  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurx-,  or  the 
Ch.incellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  But  it  is 
inqvxssible  that  some  ditliculty  should  not  occasion.ally  arise  in  drawing  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  ofiices.  For  instance,  that  difficulty  presented 
itself  in  the  very  case  of  an  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  to  which  the 
noble  Karl  has  referred,  for  an  Inspector  of  Fortifications  has  civil  as  well  as 
military  duties  to  perform — civil  duties  in  the  erection  of  barracks,  and  military 
duties  in  the  erection  of  places  of  mere  defence.  How  is  it  possible  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  them?  Under  these  circumstances  it  appears 
to  me  that  to  attempt  to  lay  down  by  any  deiiitition  a  strict  line  of  demarcation 
between  civil  and  military  duties  in  the  m.anagement  of  the  Army  would  only  be 
to  attempt  to  frame  a  rule  which  must  be  revised  from  day  to  day. 

'  Then,  mv  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  patronage  of  all  those  civil  departments 
which  hav  e  been  placed  under  my  charge  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  is 
extrentely  l.u-ge.  and  if  administered  by  me  would  lead  to  embarrassment. 
1  hold  myself  responsible  for  all  the  appointments  to  those  departments,  but  I 
leave  many  of  the  details  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  them.  1  have  the  utmost  coniidence  in  their  discretion.  1  am  satisned  that 
no  man  shouUl  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  offices  of  those  departments  who 
is  not  so  far  titted  for  them  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  required  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  and  I  take  care  that,  after  he  has  so  passed, 
he  shall  rely  for  promotion  on  his  merits,  and  on  his  merits  alone.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  civil  dep.irtments  of  Secretar)-  for  War. 

•  With  reganl  to  the  present  state  of  the  Horse  Guards,  all  that  I  have  to 
s;\y  mac  be  summed  up  in  these  few  words — that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
still  continues  to  administer  the  discipline  of  the  Army  uninterfered  with  and 


Submits  draft 
of  warrant  for 
appointment 
of  Board  of 
Inquiry. 
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which  arrived  last  night  from  the  Crimea.  Sir  William 
Codrington’s  conduct  shows  that  he  is  a  prudent  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  Lord  Panmure  feels  some  regret  that  his  skill 
as  a  General  will  not  probably  be  tested. 

Had  Sir  W.  Codrington  written  such  a  despatch  as  that 
drafted  by  H.R.  H.  the  Prince,  there  would  have  been  no 


uncontrolled  by  the  Secretary  for  War,  further  than  that,  in  all  the  superior 
appointments,  either  regimental  or  on  the  staff,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
consults  the  Secretary  for  War  before  he  takes  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  with 
respect  to  them  ;  and  so  far  the  Minister  for  War  renders  himself  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Secretary  for  War  does  not 
interfere  in  the  first  appointments  to  the  Army  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  legally  responsible  for  these 
appointments ;  because  there  is  no  act  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  however 
small  or  however  great,  that  does  not  constitutionally  come  within  the  revision 
of  my  department.  That  is  the  present  state  of  these  two  departments. 

‘  My  Lords,  there  is  no  document  such  as  the  noble  Lord  has  moved  for  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show 
that  I  conceive  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  frame  any  document  which 
should  precisely  define  the  respective  duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of 
the  Secretary  for  War.  But  I  must  say  that,  in  all  material  points,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  departments  is  so  great  that  no  necessity  can 
exist  for  attempting  to  draw  up  any  such  document. 

‘There  remains  behind  the  important  question  raised  by  the  noble  Earl  as 
to  what  are  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  respect  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  relative  powers  of  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the 
Commander-in  Chief.  It  would  be  quite  useless  for  us  now  to  attempt  to 
shrink  from  a  consideration  of  that  question.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  largely  occupies  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  is  much  discussed  in  the  public 
prints,  and  that  opinions  have  been  formed  regarding  it  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  now  high  time  for  the  Army  and  the 
country  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
upon  the  subject. 

‘  Hitherto  the  Crown  has  administered  the  patronage  of  the  Army  through 
the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  through  him  the  Crown  has  conducted  the 
discipline  of  the  Army.  But  the  Crown  would  not  be  able  either  to  administer 
the  patronage  of  the  Army  or  to  conduct  its  discipline,  unless  Parliament  in  the 
first  instance  granted  the  money  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Troops 
and  passed  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  which  they  are  made  amenable  to  military  law. 
And  while  Parliament  continues  to  possess  the  power  of  voting  the  supplies  for 
the  Army,  and  of  passing  the  Mutiny  Act,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  its  constitu¬ 
tional  power  over  the  Army  is  not  ample  and  complete.  But  you  would  find 
that  you  would  have  to  deal  with  a  different  state  of  circumstances  if  you  were 
to  determine  that  noble  Lords  and  honourable  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  Officers 
in  the  Army,  should  have  to  look  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day  for  the  introduction 
of  their  sons  to  the  service,  and  for  their  subsequent  promotion.  ...  I  say 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as  it 
would  ultimately  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  generally  of  this  country.  An 
idea  has  got  abroad  that  the  management  of  the  patronage  and  discipline  of 
the  Army  is  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  not  himself  directly  appointed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  that  in  his  case  no  responsibility  at  all  to  Parliament 
exists.  There  never  was  a  more  erroneous  impression.  An  idea  has  also  got 
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difficulty  in  publishing  it.  Lord  Panmure  will  consult  the 
Cabinet  on  this  point  to-morrow. 

Your  Majesty’s  commands  in  regard  to  the  Victoria 
Cross  shall  be  forthwith  attended  to.  The  alterations 
made  by  Your  Majesty  are  very  great  improvements  upon 
its  appearance. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

February  22,  1856. 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  I  have 
scarcely  a  moment  to  write  to  you.  Your  public  despatches 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  your  prudent  dealing  in  regard 
to  your  transport  animals  gives  us  just  confidence  in  your 
administrative  powers.  The  peace  is  assuming  a  definite 
shape,  and,  from  all  I  hear  from  Paris,  Russia  is  ready  to 
yield  all  our  points.  Your  despatch  about  the  press  I  can 
scarcely  publish,  but  as  there  will  be  time  enough  to  do 
something  to  counteract  the  evils  you  mention  before  any 
new  operation  is  undertaken,  I  will  use  it  as  a  means  of 
doing  good. 

00 

You  are  quite  right  to  restrain  your  doctors,  and  I  hope 
if  you  catch  them,  or  any  other  gents  giving  their  opinions 
ultra  crepidam,  that  you  will  pull  them  up. 

I  write  in  great  haste  to  get  down  to  the  House,  as  the 

abroad  that,  because  the  patronage  of  the  Army  is  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
in  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  exercised  unfairly,  and  even 
that  it  is  exercised  in  obedience  to  some  secret  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  itself ;  but  a  greater  mistake  than  this  again  was  never  made.  It  may 
be  that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  I  am  t.aking  what  is  at  present  the 
unpopular  side ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  I  were  to  advocate  a  system  which 
should  place  the  patronage  of  the  Army  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  we  should  h.ave  Parliament  interfering  from  day  to  d.ay  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  discipline  of  the  Troops.  I  believe  we  should  then  establish  a 
practice  which  could  not  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  or  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Therefore,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  convinced  as  I  am  from  experience  that  the  present  system 
is  the  one  best  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  end,  it  is  my  intention  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  maintain,  as  far  as  I 
can,  the  connection  which  the  Crown  at  present  holds  through  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  the  .Army.  I  can  see  no  constitutional  objection  to  that  course! 
— HansanPs  Parliamentary  Debates,  Third  Series,  vol.  od.  pp.  1033,  et  seq. 
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Estimates  are  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  had  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  as  to  whether 
the  army  was  to  be  governed  by  the  Queen  or  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  think  we  have  settled  that  question  for 
some  time. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Were  the 
Crimea  to  be 
evacuated, 
enemy  would 
probabh' 
occupy  it  at 
once. 


Objections  to 
the  plan  of  oper¬ 
ations  from 
Eupatoria,  and 
the  part  to  be 
played  in  them 
by  England. 


Sebastopol,  February  23,  1856. 

I  received  on  the  19th  inst.  the  printed  copy  of  the 
proceedings;  and  on  the  21st  Eebruary  your  telegraph  of 
not  relaxing  preparations  for  25,000  men  to  Eupatoria;  to¬ 
gether  with  your  private  letters  referring  to  the  same 
subjects,  and  the  single  printed  sheet  of  paper.  I  am  not 
sorry  to  find,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  somewhat  in¬ 
considerately  be  dashed  off  in  England,  that  one  business 
at  a  time  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  hand.  We  shall  probably 
find  that  the  enemy  has  made,  and  will  continue,  prepara¬ 
tions  for  retreat  by  the  Tchongar  bridge. 

We  may  probably  find  also  that  his  retreat  will  not  be 
further  carried  than  is  necessary,  and  that  he  would  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  re-occupy  the  Crimea  the  moment 
we  evacuate  it. 

This,  however,  leads  to  larger  speculations  than  are  at 
present  necessary.  In  the  plan  of  operations,  however,  I 
think  two  things  are  to  be  seen — one  of  which  my  letters 
will  have  referred  to,  and  to  which  you  have  written  in 
answer,  and  to  this  I  will  first  refer. 

The  operations  from  Eupatoria  are  to  be  the  vital  ones 
against  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea ;  you  give  to 
France  this,  the  high  service,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
army  is  there ;  the  Sardinian  army  is  placed  under  his 
orders  ;  the  Sardinian  Commander  in-Chief  is  also  present 
at  this,  the  main  movement  of  the  war. 

England  is  to  send  a  detachment  of  its  army  which,  if 
small,  is  under  the  wing  of  others  ;  if  large,  it  becomes  the 
main  strength  of  the  English  army,  and  the  Commander 
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of  the  Forces  is  positively  excluded  from  its  command. 
According  to  this,  any  accident  to  me  here  should  neces¬ 
sitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  General  Officer,  probably  the 
next  senior,  placed  in  command  of  those  detached  troops  ; 
for  he  would  then  become  at  once  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces.  Circumstances  might  render  even  necessary  the 
presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  with  that,  per¬ 
haps  the  main,  body  of  the  army.  What  seems  to  be 
acquiesced  in  presupposes  a  want  of  cordiality,  a  want  of 
unity,  which,  if  truly  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  must  happen  the  moment 
the  operation  has  become  successful — for  the  armies  will 
then  join. 

I  scarcely  think  the  position,  the  positive  limit,  is  one 
in  which  England  ought  to  see  her  Commander,  if  his 
position  is  to  represent  the  main  body  of  her  army ;  we 
are  here  in  front  of  a  wall,  waiting  for  the  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  our  Allies  to  open  the  way  for  us.  This  is  the  How  Europe 
way  in  which  Europe  may  look  at  our  situation.  may  view  u. 

A  small  detachment  of  our  army  to  the  main  point  puts 
us  nationally  in  inferiority  vis-d-vis  our  Allies  :  a  large  one 
— mentioned  by  you  as  25,000 — is,  I  presume,  infantry  with 
artillerv :  and  the  whole  cavalrv  will  be  added- — that  is,  it 
is  the  best  part  of  the  English  army,  and  must  probably  be 
four  divisions. 

I  need  not  conceal  from  you  what  my  personal  feelings  Personal 
might  be,  ‘cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined’  by  arrangements  for of  the 
which  there  can  be  no  more  reason  now  than  during  any 
previous  part  of  the  war.  Still  less,  indeed,  for  there  could 
be  no  question  as  to  superiority  of  rank  and  service  now. 

Personal  feelings  may  have  to  give  way,  should  give 
way,  to  public  duty ;  nevertheless  they  are  entertained, 
though  sacrificed,  and  they  may  be  known  as  a  fair  subject 
for  consideration. 

But  it  is  not  from  mere  personal  considerations  these 
circumstances  are  mentioned  —  though  in  my  position,  with 
officers  senior  to  me  in  this  army,  they  are  rendered 
peculiarly  strong — it  is  in  the  fair  consideration  of  higher 
things,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  fettering  any  Commander 
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when  events  might  change  in  a  moment  every  condition 
which  gave  rise  to  arrangements  insisted  on  from  a  distance. 

Though  in  a  position  made  difficult,  as  every  military 
man  can  understand,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  do  my  best 
for  the  Service  —  to  disregard,  if  possible,  hopes  long 
cherished,  peculiarly  valuable,  perhaps  necessary,  to  me 
from  w'hat  has  happened  to  me  before  Sebastopol ;  and 
from  the  presence  of  senior  officers,  one  particularly,  made 
junior  to  me  in  rank,  though  long  senior  to  me  in  the 
Service. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  24,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  forward  for  Your  Majesty’s 
perusal  and  comments  the  drafts  of  the  proposed  Warrant, 
hereafter  to  be  submitted  to  Your  Majesty,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  to  inquire  into  the 
matters  contained  (and  complained  of)  in  the  Report  of 
Sir  J.  M ‘Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch.  Your  Majesty  may 
probably  desire  to  retain  the  draft,  in  which  case  Your 
Majesty’s  approval  signified  to  Lord  Panmure  will  enable 
him  to  have  the  drafts  drawn  up  for  Your  Majesty’s 
sigrnature. 

o  ^ 

The  Cabinet  went  carefully  over  the  wording  of  this 
important  document,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  recognise 
in  it  Your  IMajesty’s  position  as  the  Head  of  the  Army. 

No  intimation  has  been  given  to  any  of  the  officers 
named  as  members  of  the  Board,  as  the  service  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  duty  required  by  Your  Majesty,  which 
admits  of  no  excuse  except  that  of  illness. 


SIR  W.  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Sebastopol,  February  24  and  26,  1856. 
Somehow  or  other  I  was  in  a  hurry  when  I  read  your 
last  private  letter  to  me,  which  referred  to  the  formation  of 
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the  two  armies,  and  I  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  Acknowi«*^g« 
latter  part  of  it,  which  mentioned  the  printed  paper  which 
you  had  just  received  from  your  Secretary,  and  which  you  expressed 
enclosed  to  me.  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  it  referred,  or 

,  •  I  *1  11-1  cient  {><;rasal 

rather  was  similar,  to  the  one  previously  sent,  and  did  not  of  last  docu- 
look  at  the  details  until  after  the  post  was  gone.  Although  merits  received. 
I  might  have  the  same  feelings  about  the  policy  of  having 
the  English  Commander  present,  with  the  main  part  of  the 
English  army,  in  the  place  where  the  French  and  Sardinian 
armies  are  doing  the  vital  business  of  the  campaign  with  their 
Commanders,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  written 
so  fully  in  the  tone  in  my  letter  had  I  looked  more  into  the 
details  of  the  printed  paper,  and  not  taken  my  impression 
so  entirely  from  your  own  letter  and  the  telegraph  received 
at  the  same  time. 

This  will  account  to  you  for  an  apparent  inattention 
of  mine  in  overlooking  things  mentioned  in  the  printed 
paper. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  very 
interesting. 

February  26,  1856. — On  Sunday  afternoon  at  i  o'clock.  Parade  of 
the  weather  being  dry,  but  somewhat  cool,  the  infantry  of 
the  army  was  paraded  in  marching 
brow  overlooking  the  plain  of  Balaclava.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  almost  in  winter  :  you  will 
understand  many  good  reasons,  not  merely  military,  for 
this ;  but  these  reasons  fitted  in  well  with  the  purely  mili¬ 
tary  ones, — viz.,  that  the  officers  and  men  should  see  and 
realise  their  own  and  their  comrades’  health,  strength,  and 
efficiency ;  that  the  whole  of  them,  side  by  sifle,  should 
give  a  mutual  conviction  of  power,  that  they  should  see  and 
feel  that  ‘there  they  were,’  firelocks  and  bayonets,  telling 
their  own  truth  as  to  the  care  of  the  Government,  the 
interest  of  England  in  them,  and  the  present  result  of 
20,000  men  swinging  along  in  high  health  and  preparation. 

To  none  was  the  parade  more  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place  than  to  the  men  themselves. 

Though  it  was  to  be  a  question  of  form  and  parade  on  OMcriptim.  of 
my  part,  I  was  not  going  to  lose  the  part  of  the  greatest 
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interest — the  picturesque  and  fine  movements  of  long  thin 
lines,  distant  bands,  open  and  quarter  distance  columns,  the 
massive  look  and  regular  approach  to  their  ground  from 
the  different  camps.  And  it  was  very  fine.  There  was  no 
fuss — I  had  been  with  General  Windham  and  some  of  the 
Staff  the  day  before  to  point  out  the  ground  on  the  brow, 
to  which  the  slightly-rounded  and  long  valleys  and  hills 
lead  from  the  camps.  The  Divisions  took  up  their  ground 
following  the  line  of  the  brow,  forming  one  obtuse  angle 
about  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  little  rocky  knoll ;  from 
right  to  left  they  were  ist  Highland  (one  brigade),  2nd, 
3rd,  4th  Light,  and  in  quarter  distance  contiguous  columns 
of  regiments.  Marshal  Pelissier  came  in  his  carriage,  but 
did  not  come  down  the  line  ;  I  had  his  carriage  placed  near 
the  rocky  knoll,  where  he  got  out.  General  Durando  came 
with  me.  When  the  Divisions  were  all  placed  by  the 
Staff,  according  to  those  previous  arrangements  which,  on 
the  ground,  I  left  entirely  to  them,  I  went  to  the  right,  and 
banishing  the  usual  forms  of  having  this  Staff  officer  here, 
and  another  there,  I  rode  to  the  General  in  front  of  his 
Division  and  requested  that  the  General  officers  would 
come  with  me,  that  Commander  officers  should  place  them¬ 
selves  between  the  intervals,  and  that  we  should  see  the 
whole  front  of  the  Division  clear  of  every  one.  We  then 
rode  closely  down  the  front.  This  happened  with  each 
Division  in  succession.  One  brigade  only  of  the  Highland 
Divdsion  was  present — it  had  rained  at  the  Varnoubtka 
Pass,  the  2nd  brigade  was  counter-ordered  by  Sir  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  but  there  being  time  to  bring  the  ist  brigade,  he 
ordered  it.  The  brigade  under  General  Warren  at  Bala¬ 
clava  was  also  absent.  We  forgot  about  its  being  Sunday, 
and  that  there  was  no  work  going  on  at  Balaclava. 

After  passing  down  the  line  of  columns,  the  troops 
marched  past  in  columns  at  half  distance  :  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  the  mass  and  succession  of  red  coats  and  bayonets 
descending  the  inclined  crest  of  the  approach  towards  the 
centre  point.  All  the  space  was  cleared  in  front  of  Marshal 
Pelissier  ;  the  whole  marched  past  with  great  steadiness, 
with  good  life  and  step,  and  showed  them  all  in  efficiency — 
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and  you  may  conclude  it  was  a  fine  and  gratifying  sight  to 
every  Englishman  there.  It  took  exactly  an  hour. 

They  were  formed,  after  marching  past,  on  one  of  the 
long  brows  facing  towards  the  camp,  in  a  mass  of  columns 
each  Division,  but  Divisions  contiguous  ;  and  having  again 
cleared  a  good  space  for  the  centre,  at  which  Marshal 
Pelissier  and  General  Durando  were,  they  marched  by  in 
quarter- distance  columns  by  Battalions  :  all  again  very 
good.  And  so  they  separated  from  this  centre  back  to  the 
various  camps. 

I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  feel  in  England  that,  almost  F.ar-reaehing 
in  the  winter,  your  army  can  show  itself  in  strencyth  and 
efficiency  ;  and,  with  many  foreigners,  and  many  accounts 
that  are  published,  this  trifling  parade  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  of  a  parade  for  other  nations  besides  our  own.  I 
showed  our  Enfield  rifle  to  Pelissier  and  Durando  as  the 
arm  of  the  whole  infantry  except  one  brigade. 

You  may  imagine  a  pretty  large  motley  crowd  of  officers, 
of  all  the  Sunday  population  of  Balaclava  and  camp  :  the 
Russians  will  fancy  we  have  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  some¬ 
what  irregular  in  its  movements. 

Both  Colonel  Wetherall  and  myself  imagined  that  Land  Xrans- 
Colonel  M'Murdo,  as  Director-General  in  England,  was 
directing  the  Land  Transport ;  but  we  shall  want  extension, 
pray  remember,  for  the  Turkish  contingent,  the  foreign 
troops,  Sultan’s  Cossacks,  etc.,  and  I  have  authorised 
Wetherall  to  increase  his  purchase  of  animals,  and  I  have 
authorised  General  Vivian  to  buy  or  hire  at  Baltchick 
whatever  he  can  for  his  purposes  :  the  supervision  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  England  by  Government  seems  defective ;  tools.  Defective 
waPfDon  axles — how  is  it  some  one  is  not  only  called  re-  ^'rervision  oi 

00  J  ^  ^  CTOvcriBBCiii 

sponsible,  but  77iade  responsible  for  their  examination,  their  contracts, 
goodness  ?  It  is  better  perhaps  not  to  have  a  contract  if 
it  can’t  be  examined — let  a  tradesman  be  well  paid  and 
have  an  order  direct — let  his  name  be  known,  responsibly 
— or  let  the  examination  be  strict,  and  by  some  one  who 
knows  the  sort  of  thing. 

Remember,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  in  my 
letter  to  you  last  mail,  that  you  will  find  me  ready  to  put 
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myself  in  the  position  which  the  Government  settles  for 
this  army  or  any  part  of  it.  You  may  have  more  informa¬ 
tion,  more  motives,  more  necessities  than  I  am  aware  of ; 
and  whether  I  might  have  differed  in  opinion  or  not,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  acting  with  an  allied  feeling. 

You  will  see  I  have  given  a  general  order  about  the 
publication  in  newspapers  of  details.  It  is  not,  as  you  will 
see,  written  angrily  or  disagreeably  ;  but  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  England,  I  think  it  will  do 
good  there,  whilst  I  consider  something  of  the  sort  a  posi¬ 
tive  necessity  here.  Hornets,  wasps,  and  gnats  will  come 
about  my  ears  doubtless  :  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  this, 
but  I  mean  to  carry  out  what  I  think  necessary,  I  say  again, 
NECESSARY,  in  Stopping  the  publication  of  such  details. 
Look  at  that  about  the  ditch,  etc.,  at  Kertch  ;  though  I 
say  ‘old  and  incorrect,’  I  have  little  doubt  it  is  a  correct 
and,  therefore,  most  vitally  important  piece  of  gratuitous 
information  to  an  enemy. 

The  French  army  is  suffering  from  sickness — scurvy  a 
good  deal. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W.  CODRINGTON 

February  25,  1856. 

Peace  progresses  apace,  and  from  all  we  hear  from  Paris 
Russia  will  make  no  difficulties  in  acceding  to  our  demands 
in  everything.  The  only  thing  that  boggles  it  is  the  large 
slice  of  Bessarabia  demanded  by  Austria,  which  has  given 
her  more  annoyance  than  all  the  other  proposals  put  to- 
together.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  I  cannot 
feel  myself  justified  in  giving  you  official  instructions  to 
discontinue  any  expenditure  which,  if  the  war  were  to  go  on, 
you  would  necessarily  incur,  nor  shall  desist  from  my  own 
preparations  in  forwarding  your  reinforcements,  still  you 
may  quietly  so  arrange  with  the  Commissary-General  that, 
in  the  event  of  peace,  we  may  not  find  ourselves  burdened 
with  large  or  extensive  contracts.  The  course  you  have 
so  prudently  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Land  Transport 
horses  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  possible  that 
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what  now  seems  so  fair  at  Paris  may  overcloud,  and  then 
we  shall  be  in  no  worse  position  to  open  the  campaign. 

The  report  of  M ‘Neill  and  Tulloch  is  giving  us  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  every  attempt  is  being  made  to  ruin  Airey  and 
Gordon  ;  but  I  will  uphold  them  as  far  as  I  can,  for,  though 
many  things  might  have  been  better,  I  conscientiously 
believe  they  did  their  utmost  to  perform  the  arduous  duties 
with  which  they  were  charged. 

Sir  E.  Lyons  will  invest  all  those  in  the  Crimea  who 
have  not  yet  got  the  order,  both  in  our  own  service  and  in 
the  French.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  will  very  likely 
apply  to  you  for  an  officer  to  command  at  Erzeroum,  should 
Omar  not  go  there  in  person.  You  must  give  him  the  one 
who  will  maintain  the  credit  of  our  name  and  arms,  and 
you  can  do  this  without  further  reference  home.  He  must 
be  an  administrator  as  well  as  capable  of  commanding  men. 

The  conferences  open  to-day,  and  by  Friday  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  whether  an  armistice  or  a  suspension  of 
arms,  or  what,  is  agreed  to.  I  send  you  confidentially  the 
instructions  sent  to  Pelissier,  but  you  had  better  not  let  him 
know  that  you  have  them  unless  he  is  so  informed  by  his 
own  Government  and  informs  you.  I  sent  to  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  my  despatch  to  you  of  the  iith  inst.,  in  which  I  com¬ 
municated  to  you  the  plan  of  operations.  Probably  the 
French  Government  to  whom  it  was  transmitted  may  have 
sent  this  to  Pelissier.  You  will  of  course  make  all  your 
own  arrangements  for  carrying  out  your  own  part  of  the 
expedition,  but  it  will  be  consequent  on  his  completing  his 
portion  first. 

You  are,  I  imagine,  getting  up  your  reserves  from  Malta, 
and  all  arrangements  should  be  ready  for  bringing  the  Cavalry 
from  the  Bosphorus  as  soon  as  you  can  put  them  up  in  the 
field.  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly  that  the  portion  destined 
for  the  Eupatoria  expedition  should  go  direct  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  when  wanted.  The  Queen  has  seen  your  trophies  and 
has  already  found  place  for  the  two  great  bells,  which  took 
her  fancy  amazingly.  The  guns  are  poor  things,  but  they 
are  valuable  as  spoils  of  war. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W,  CODRINGTON 

February  26,  1856. 

I  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  give  you 
some  information  on  the  state  of  things  in  Paris,  but  the 
Conference  only  sat  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  yet  in 
possession  of  the  results  of  its  deliberations.  You  may 
rely  on  this,  that,  however  probable  peace  may  be,  there 
are  depths  in  these  conferences  in  which  the  best  formed 
expectations  may  founder  in  a  moment.  Our  duty  is, 
therefore,  to  keep  everything  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
and  you  must  reinforce  your  ranks  from  Malta,  organise 
your  troops  for  Eupatoria,  and  make  arrangements  for 
getting  your  cavalry  once  more  to  the  front.  I  send  you 
official  despatches  announcing  the  armistice,  and  intimating 
the  early  despatch  of  artillery.  Unless  I  hear  much  more 
definitely  from  Paris,  I  shall  despatch  5000  infantry  rein¬ 
forcements  to  Malta  instantly,  and  in  the  course  of  March 
I  hope  to  embark  all  the  horses  you  require,  and  likewise 
some  further  regiments  of  Germans  ;  there  are  from  2  to 
3000  Italian  legionaries  will  be  ready  for  you  very  shortly, 
under  British  officers,  and  I  hear  a  very  good  account  of 
them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  question  of  the 
Press  on  a  proper  basis  in  a  despatch  to  you.  We  must 
leave  it  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  to  deal  with  these 
gents,  trusting  to  his  discretion  when  to  pull  the  strings 
tight  or  relax  them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  manage  them,  but  impossible  to  ignore  them. 
The  public  will  go  with  you  if  the  case  is  properly  handled, 
and  whether  they  do  or  not,  the  Government  will  stand  by 
you. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  26,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  note,  and 
is  certainly  disappointed  and  annoyed  at  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  to  have  the  Court  of  Inquiry  open,  as  she  appre- 
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hends  that  much  mischief  will  result  from  it.  She  trusts  Disapproval 
Lord  Hardinge  and  the  Judge  Advocate  will  be  consulted 

,  0  J  c>  have  Court  of 

upon  the  subject.  inquiry  open. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  26,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Maj'esty,  and  is  sorry  to  learn  Your  Majesty’s  annoyance 
at  the  course  which  the  Cabinet  have  felt  themselves  con¬ 
strained  to  take,  in  consequence  of  the  certain  conviction  of 
not  being  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  which,  to  their 
knowledge,  is  threatened  on  all  sides  should  the  precedent 
of  1809^  not  be  followed.  Lord  Panmure  has  purposely 
avoided  involving  Lord  Hardinge  in  the  responsibility  of 
this  course. 

If  the  Court  had  been  made  close,  and  public  opinion  As  to  the 
and  a  vote  of  Parliament,  or  even  a  menace  of  such  a  vote,  Court  of 
had  forced  its  doors.  Your  Majesty  will  perceive  that  great  an'^openoue.^ 
damage  would  have  followed  to  its  prestige  and  dignity, 
which  may  be  maintained  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 


PROPOSED  SECRET  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  MEMORANDUM 
FOR  THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  War,  who  have  been  Appendix  to 
deputed  to  repair  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  having  returned  to  England,  were  requested  ruary  1856. 
to  attend  at  the  War  Department  this  morning,  where  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  other  members  of  the 
Government. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  stated 
briefly  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Paris,  and  the 
general  impression  made  on  his  own  mind,  and  on  those  of 
his  colleagues,  of  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  and  the 

’  That  of  the  Commission  following  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
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French  Generals  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  campaign. 

Lord  Panmure  laid  before  the  meeting  the  various 
reports  made  by  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  proceedings 
at  Paris,  which  contained  the  opinions  of  the  Admirals  and 
Generals,  both  English  and  French,  on  the  character  and 
direction  of  future  operations,  and  concluded  with  a  reasoned 
opinion  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  himself,  founded  upon 
a  review  of  those  above-mentioned. 

After  some  general  observations  on  the  contents  of 
these  communications  and  documents,  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discuss  the  project  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  great  principles  of  which 
they  generally  concurred. 

They  at  once  responded  to  His  Imperial  Majesty’s 
opinion,  that  to  abandon  the  Crimea  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  was  an  operation  perilous  at  all  events  to  a  portion 
of  the  Allied  Army,  and  equivalent  to  the  moral  disgrace  of 
a  defeat. 

The  only  way  to  leave  the  Crimea  with  honour  is  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  it  first ;  then  it  may  be  abandoned 
with  calmness  and  dignity,  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  and 
if  it  be  thought  to  be  on  political  grounds  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  meeting  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  forming 
two  distinct  armies,  under  the  command  of  two  Generals-in- 
Chief,  independent  of  each  other,  and  acting  from  different 
bases. 

They  agreed  in  the  formation  of  an  army  of  140,000 
men  of  one  nation,  with  Eupatoria  for  its  base,  and  of 
another  of  116,000  men,  with  its  present  base._ 

The  former  of  these  armies  may  consist  of  80,000 
French,  20,000  Sardinians,  40,000  English  =  140,000. 

Of  these  20,000  would  form  a  reserve,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  move  as  suggested  by  the  Emperor. 

The  meeting  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  moving  the 
French  force  of  80,000  to  Eupatoria  by  degrees,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  established  themselves,  the  Sardinians 
and  English  should  be  suddenly  thrown  on  the  respective 
points  assigned  to  them. 
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While,  on  the  one  hand,  precipitation  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  a  great  mistake,  the  meeting  was  earnest  in 
the  expression  of  opinion  that  to  defer  the  movement  till 
the  15th  of  May  would  be  a  serious  waste  of  time.  One 
great  object  of  the  movement  is  that  it  should  be  sudden, 
and  so  strike  greater  terror  into  the  enemy. 

No  armistice  can  be  declared  for  three  weeks.  Why 
should  not  gradual  movements  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
army  be  made  before  that  ?  The  remainder  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  immediately  on  its  conclusion,  which  should  in  no 
case  be  later  than  the  31st  of  March.  The  meeting  saw  no 
reason  why  all  arrangements  might  not  be  made  so  as  to 
commence  this  movement  against  the  enemy  by  the  middle 
of  April  at  the  latest,  being  convinced  that  the  15th  of  May 
is,  as  before  stated,  much  too  late. 

They  have  several  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  this 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  by  waiting  till  the  15th  of  May, 
the  Allies  give  much  unnecessary  time  to  the  enemy  to 
make  preparations  for  resistance,  and  even  to  move  troops 
from  a  distance  to  reinforce  their  ranks.  Vegetation  will 
then  have  commenced,  and  they  will  thereby  be  relieved  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  heavy  burden  of  carrying 
supplies  of  forage  for  their  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  and 
thus  they  will  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a  much  larger 
force  of  these  their  two  favourite  arms.  Again,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  vegetation,  which  will  so  largely  benefit  the  enemy, 
will  not  give  corresponding  advantages  to  the  Allies,  who 
can  convey  hay  and  barley  by  sea  to  the  point  nearest  the 
army,  and  thence  by  land  transport  along  its  line.  Then  it 
is  of  immense  importance  that  the  blow  which  is  looked  for 
from  this  strategic  movement  should  be  immediate  in  its 
effect,  whether  it  lead  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  field  or  to 
the  forced  retreat  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  sooner  a  battle  is  fought,  if  such  is  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  movement,  the  better  for  the  Allies,  whose  army  is 
in  good  heart,  having  been  well  wintered,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  has  been  lying  out,  and,  with  all  their  skill  In  en¬ 
countering  difficulties,  cannot  but  have  suffered  much  hard- 
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If,  however,  a  retreat  is  the  consequence,  the  sooner 
this  is  forced  the  better,  before  the  rigours  of  winter  are 
absorbed  in  the  approach  of  spring,  and  while  supplies  are 
more  difficult  of  carriage  to  an  army  retreating  in  despair 
than  they  will  be  to  one  advancing  with  hope. 

But,  whether  a  battle  precede  a  retreat  or  not,  every 
day  gained  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  Crimea  will  be 
of  importance.  It  will  leave  the  Allies  at  liberty  to  discuss 
and  to  execute  at  leisure  any  plan  for  a  partial  or  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  Crimea,  should  such  be  deemed  desir¬ 
able.  It  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  direct  their  forces 
against  other  portions  of  the  enemy’s  territory  ;  and  it  will, 
above  all,  afford  time  before  the  heat  of  summer  shall  have 
rendered  that  country  unhealthy  to  European  troops  for  an 
English  force  to  be  thrown  into  Georgia,  to  act  as  a  support 
to  Omar  Pasha,  who  might  advance  from  Erzeroum  to 
recover  the  fortress  of  Kars,  and  that  portion  of  his 
Imperial  Master’s  territories  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  meeting  felt  even  more  strongly  the  necessity  of 
early  and  decisive  action  on  this  great  flank  movement  than 
I  have  been  able  to  express,  and  desired  me  to  impress 
their  convictions  upon  your  Lordship,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  conveyed  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  meet  with 
his  cordial  support. 

Should  this  view  be  entertained  by  our  Allies,  it 
appeared  to  the  meeting  unnecessary  to  suggest,  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  the  consideration  of  a  move¬ 
ment  into  Georgia,  contemporaneously  with  the  advance 
from  Eupatoria,  as  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  available 
troops  would  leave  a  sufficient  force  disposable  for  this  object. 

By  an  early  movement,  however,  as  above  urged,  the 
whole  object  of  the  Crimean  campaign  would  be  secured, 
if  not  finally  effected,  by  the  middle  of  May,  the  period  at 
first  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

Having  stated  their  views  with  regard  to  the  army  of 
Eupatoria,  the  meeting  turned  their  attention  to  that  of 
Sebastopol,  which,  according  to  His  Imperial  Majesty’s 
calculation,  would  consist  of  116,000  men. 
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The  duty  of  this  army  will  be  of  a  double  character. 
At  first  it  will  maintain  a  defensive  position,  so  as  to  cover 
the  lines  and  place  cParmes  of  both  armies,  and  this  position 
will  probably  be  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  round  by  the 
Tchernaya  to  Kamara,  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  cover 
Balaclava. 

For  this  70,000  men  would  be  sufficient,  leaving  46,000 
for  a  reserve,  or  disposable  for  reconnaissance  by  Baidar, 
and  as  a  threatening  or  even  attacking  force  on  the  enemy’s 
left. 


This  army  will,  however,  have  to  be  especially  vigilant 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  for,  should  he  weaken  his 
force  on  the  Mackenzie  Heights,  in  order  to  meet  the  move¬ 
ments  from  Eupatoria,  or  show  symptoms  of  retreat,  the 
army  of  Sebastopol  will  then  have  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  may  very  materially  aid  in  converting  the  retirement  of 
the  enemy  into  a  confused  retreat. 

Of  the  early  success  of  the  plan  the  meeting  entertained 
no  doubt,  and  desired  me  to  convey  their  views  to  Your 
Lordship  in  this  shape,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed 
formally  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  Government. 

Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government  receive  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  French  Government  in  these  views,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  send  out  orders  by  the  4th  of  February, 
to  hasten  all  military  arrangements  to  ensure  their  success  ; 
and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  will  be  instructed  to  have  every 
means  made  available  for  the  speedy  transport  of  the  army. 

(Signed)  Panmure. 


CHAPTER  XV 


March  1856 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  orders  for  the  cessation 
of  firing  from  advanced  posts  were  issued  by  the  Generals 
of  the  Allied  and  Russian  Armies.  But  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  armistice,  as  interpreted  by  General  Lliders, 
proved  objectionable  to  Codrington,  owing  to  their  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  cruisers  of  the  Allied  Fleet  from  interfering  with 
the  movements  of  Russian  troops,  artillery,  and  convoys. 
(Codrington  to  Admiral  Fremantle,  March 
Lord  Panmure,  March  4th.)  Thus  the  actual  signing  of 
the  armistice  did  not  take  place  until  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  picturesque  and  animated  scene  which  followed 
is  described  by  Codrington,  March  15th. 

As  early  as  March  7th,  Panmure,  of  whose  caution  in 
this  respect  we  have  had  ample  evidence,  had  advised 
Codrington  of  the  probability  of  peace  being  concluded. 
Slightly  later  he  adds  that,  as  ‘the  Conferences  are  fast 
verging  to  a  mutual  agreement  on  all  the  main  points,’  he 
is  himself  ‘drawing  in  all  his  horns,  as  speedily  but  as 
quietly  as  he  can.’  On  the  17th  of  the  month,  he  receives 
leave  from  the  Queen  to  go  to  Scotland  for  a  few  days  on 
affairs  of  his  own — this  being  his  first  leave  of  absence 
since  he  had  taken  up  office  more  than  thirteen  months 
before.  About  the  same  time  a  change  in  Codrington’s 
occupation  becomes  apparent.  The  erection  of  military 
works  at  Balaclava,  the  dismantling  and  destruction  of 
buildings  on  the  South  Side,  and  the  removal  of  captured 
guns,  had,  so  far,  occupied  the  army  in  the  Crimea  ;  but 
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the  Commander’s  attention  now  began  to  be  turned  to 
stopping  reinforcements  and  to  arrangements  for  evacua¬ 
tion  and  for  sending  home  the  army.  His  letter  of 
March  29th  sketches  a  plan  for  its  embarkation. 

During  a  good  part  of  this  month  the  weather  was 
severe,  and  the  French,  who  were  ill-provisioned,  suffered 
considerably  in  consequence.  Nevertheless  an  offer  of 
British  surplus  stores,  at  cost  price,  was  refused.  Through¬ 
out  the  armistice  the  relations  of  British,  French,  and 
Russian  troops  remained  friendly. 

On  the  night  of  March  17th  a  deplorable  accident 
occurred,  by  which  sixteen  men  of  the  Army  Works  Corps 
were  burned  to  death  in  their  huts. 

On  March  30th,  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
brought  the  war  to  an  end. 

Meantime,  at  home.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  had  brought 
up  a  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Abolition 
of  Purchase  in  the  Army.  It  was  strongly  denounced  by 
Lord  Panmure,  who,  nevertheless,  favoured  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter — 
a  method  of  treatment  which  would  have  the  advantage 
of  ‘  preventing  so  important  a  subject  being  dealt  with  in 
a  manner  at  all  trenching  on  Her  Majesty’s  authority.’ 

On  March  13th,  in  bitterly  cold  weather,  the  Queen 
had  graciously  gone  in  person  to  Woolwich  to  welcome 
soldiers  returning  from  the  war. 

Among  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  month’s  letters 
are,  the  Army  Works  Corps — never  popular  among  soldiers 
of  Codrington’s  period, — the  cessation  of  the  War  Allow¬ 
ance  and  provision  for  soldiers  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  Foreign  Legions,  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Portsmouth,  and  barracks  at  Dover,  Gosport,  and 
Colchester. 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  had  been  put  into  practice,  Britain’s  relations  with  the 


Protest  against 
recall  of 
Wetherall, 
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United  States  had  become  strained  ;  hence  the  sending  of 
troops  direct  to  Canada  from  the  Crimea  is  considered. 


SIR  W.  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  i,  1856. 

Just  as  the  post  goes,  arrives  the  telegraph  to  send 
Wetherall  home  —  this  in  the  midst  of  most  important 
organisation  of  the  Land  Transport.  It  is  bad  for  the 
public  service — it  is  most  essential  he  should  remain — who 
is  to  decide  all  the  detail  of  organisation  of  the  Divisions  ? 
We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  total  change — the  executive  has 

o 

to  go  away ! 

I  do  hope  you  can  telegraph  to  me  that  this  need 
not  be. 

Your  telegraph  admits  restrictions  on  the  Navy  of  pre¬ 
venting  convoys  or  even  big  guns  moving  along  the  Spit 
of  Arabat  or  elsewhere ;  surely  you  do  not  mean  this  ? — 
and  to  let  us  possibly  see  on  the  31st  of  March  such  things 
safe  out  of  our  reach  by  our  own  giving  in.^ 

I  shall  maintain  my  view  till  I  get  contrary  orders. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


March  3,  1856. 

The  Queen  returns  these  samples  of  the  Victoria  Cross, 
having  chosen  the  one,  into  the  case  of  which  she  has 
placed  a  paper.  She  wishes  later  to  have  one  to  keep, 
and  wishes  that  one  should  also  be  kept  as  a  pattern  at 
the  War  Office,  as  the  Tradesmen  invariably  alter  the 
original  pattern  agreed  upon  if  they  are  not  watched. 

’  Awkwardly  expressed,  but  see  for  explanation  Codrington’s  letter  of 
March  4th. 
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March  4,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  the  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  enable  the 
Government  to  resist  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans’  motion,^  and 
they  intend  so  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  to  hold  out 
the  expectation  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  advised  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subjects,  should 
such  be  deemed  expedient. 

This  will  prevent  so  important  a  question  being  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  at  all  trenching  upon  Your  Majesty’s 
authority. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W.  CODRINGTON. 

[Copy  undated.] 

I  have  two  mails  from  you,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  am  little  able  to  notice  fully  your  private  letters  which 
have  arrived  with  them.  .  .  . 

The  Peace  draws  slowly  on.  I  believe  we  shall  have 
it  after  a  little  more  time  spent  in  ‘war  of  words,’  still  we 
must  go  on  with  our  preparations.  Your  destruction  gives 
satisfaction,  and  your  getting  the  guns  from  Sevastopol  is  a 
good  deed. 

In  regard  to  our  own  old  damaged  guns,  you  are  right 
not  to  leave  them  for  lamp-posts.  Your  best  way  is  to  put 
them  on  the  deck  of  some  of  the  vessels  and  throw  them 
into  the  sea,  where  they  cannot  be  recovered. 

^  For  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Whig  statesmen  of  the  day,  though  they  were  Army  reformers, 
held  the  opinion  that  the  Army  should  be  officered  by  men  who  had  a  stake  in 
the  country,  preferring  such  to  a  purely  professional  class,  of  whom  at  that 
period  it  was  still  apprehended  that  they  might  in  certain  circumstances  become 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  Hence  such  statesmen  as  Lords  John  Russell, 
Palmerston,  Grey,  and  Panmure,  supported  the  purchase  system,  believing  it  to 
produce  the  class  of  officers  which  on  the  whole  was  the  most  desirable.  They 
also  held  that  the  Army  should  be  governed  by  the  Crown  through  the  respon¬ 
sible  Ministers,  rather  than  by  Parliament. 


Protests 
igainst  addi¬ 
tions  made  to 
terms  of 
armistice. 


Objections  to 
which  these 
additions  are 
open. 
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SIR  W.  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  March  4,  1856. 

If  you  had  wished  to  leave  the  armistice,  the  terms  of 
it,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Generals,  you  had  better  not  have 
let  any  one  else  go  into  a  detail  of  words  that  may  cause, 
and  may  have  caused,  serious  difficulty.  I  allude  to  the 
telegraphic  despatch  from  yourself  to  me,  and  that  from 
Sir  Charles  Wood  to  Admiral  Grey. 

If  you  had  left  it  as  we  got  it  from  Paris,  ‘  convenez 
d’une  suspension  d’armes  avec  le  General  en  chef  de 
I’armee  Russe.’  ‘  L’armistice  reste  sans  effet  sur  les  blocus,’ 

‘  les  armees  conserveront  leurs  positions  respectives  en 
s’abstenant  de  tout  acte  aggressif,’ — these  terms  are  general 
and  simple,  and  the  details  by  land  and  sea  would  have 
been  left  to  us  on  the  spot. 

But  no  ;  when  everything  would  have  gone  well  with 
this  simplicity,  there  is  sent  to  the  Admiral,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  me,  ‘  Our  vessels  are  not  to  attack  anything 
on  shore.’  ‘  The  naval  forces  are  to  abstain  from  any 
attack  on  forts  or  troops,  or  other  persons  on  shore.’ 

Do  you  know  to  what  my  signature  to  such  words 
would  lead  ?  Do  you  not  see  what  it  admits,  and  the 
places  along  the  coasts  where  such  admissions  might  be 
tolerably  vital  to  us  hereafter  ?  Heavy  guns,  convoys 
of  provisions,  troops  from  Russia  might  come  along  the 
hard  road  of  the  Spit  of  Arabat  the  whole  way  to  the  fort : 
they  might  erect  earthworks  and  arm  them  with  those 
heavy  guns  whilst  our  vessels  were  within  musquet  shot, 
and  they  laughing  at  us  under  the  terms  of  an  armistice ! 
The  same  might  happen  at  the  mouths  of  any  river,  or 
open  spaces  on  the  west  coast.  From  the  moment  I  read 
the  words,  I  decided  that  nothing  short  of  orders  from 
England  should  induce  me  to  put  my  name  to  it. 

But  then  the  Admiral  had  considered  himself  bound 
to  issue  his  orders  to  the  fleet  not  to  fire  upon  anything 
on  shore.  Fortunately  there  is  no  Russian  Admiral  with 
whom  an  armistice  has  been  made  in  those  terms,  and  the 
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Russians  may  not  hear  of  an  order  which  I  have  suggested 
— if  necessary  to  be  given — might  be  kept  secret  to  senior 
officers. 

No  armistice  has  been  as  yet  signed  by  any  one ;  pro¬ 
posals,  discussions,  only  have  been  signed  by  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Staffs,  and  General  Liiders  probably  communicates  by 
telegraph  with  Petersburgh. 

But,  during  the  proposals  and  discussions,  a  cessation  cessation  of 
of  fire  by  the  aryjiy  has  been  put  in  general  orders  by  me,  jj 

and  similar  orders  have  been  given  by  French,  Sardinian  ordered, 
and  Russian  Generals. 

I  have  entered  so  fully,  and  sent  copies  of  my  letters 
publicly,  that  I  need  not  refer  further  to  it ;  but  1  enclose 
you  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  Admiral  Fremantle, 
and  which  wall  explain  my  view  of  the  case. 

A  private  letter  from  General  Vivian,  of  the  27th 
February,  says  that,  hearing  of  the  enemy  retiring  along 
the  Spit  of  Arabat,  he  had  requested  Captain  Ryder,  in 
command  of  the  naval  force,  to  send  a  gunboat : — he  left 
Kertch  with  three  gunboats  the  previous  day.  Letters  of 
2nd  March  from  Vivian  say  nothing  of  their  return,  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  these  having  been  firing 
upon  them.^  Of  course  they  would,  if  they  had  received 
no  orders  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  they  could  not  have 
done,  as  Admiral  Fremantle  did  not  receive  his  telegraph 
till  the  29th  February. 

But  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  our  blockade  by  the  Error  of  aiiow- 
Navv  is  to  be  a  question  of  Russian  ships  and  boats  only,  “g  blockade  to 

^  ^  ^  ^  DC  active  odIv' 

on  the  sea  :  the  main  good  of  our  blockade  now  is  against  against  ships, 
the  land,  and  we  are  to  give  that  up  by  an  armistice  during 
a  very  important  month  of  preparation !  Surely  this  can 
never  have  been  intended ;  but  I  suspect  they  know  well 
at  St.  Petersburgh  the  words,  and  the  value  of  them  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  telegraph  communication  with 
his  Emperor,  General  Luders  coupled  dexterously  (but 
unavailingly  as  far  as  my  and  Pelissier’s  signature  went) 
the  cessation  of  aggressive  acts  mentioned  at  Paris,  with 
the  power  of  continuing  works  and  movements,  mentioned 
^  t.e.,  the  gunboats  firing  at  the  enemy. 
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by  us  here.  The  mention  of  the  continuance  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  against  anything  coming  under  our  naval  fire  was 
received  with  a  little  wincing  at  the  first  conference  at 
Tractir;  and  now  we  can  understand  why.  Do  not  admit 
any  such  limitation  to  the  guns  of  our  fleet,  for  it  will 
make  the  armistice  a  positive  disadvantage  to  us,  and  of 
proportionate  gain  to  the  enemy. 

I  have  ordered  the  troops  up  from  Malta  that  are  drafts 
belonging  to  this  army,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
possibly  the  fleet  coming  up,  and  to  make  room  for  others 
which  you  may  wish  to  send  there. 

1  have  your  letter  about  the  Artillery  and  the  Horse 
Artillery.  General  Dacres  tells  me  the  H.  A.  has  six- 
pounders  :  1  feel  glad  of  this,  for  the  officers  of  experience, 
and  Lord  Hardinge  himself,  have  seen  on  service  the 
superiority  in  activity  of  pursuit  of  the  six-pounder  over 
the  heavier  nine-pounder. 

You  will  see  I  have  issued  a  general  order  here  about 
the  information  in  newspapers  :  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  me  to  take  advantage  of ;  it  was  necessary,  and  I  think 
will  pave  the  way  for  your  publishing,  if  so  settled,  the 
groundwork  of  it  in  the  despatch  which  you  lay  before  the 
Cabinet. 


[Enclosure  in  the  preceding.] 

GENERAL  CODRINGTON  TO  ADMIRAL  FREMANTLE 

March  3,  1856. 

The  telegraphic  despatches  which  you  have  received, 
as  well  as  myself,  contain  words,  which,  if  acted  upon,  or 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Russians,  will  put  the 
Allies  to  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  that  the  Naval 
Forces  of  the  Allies  should  be  put  in  a  worse  position  by 
an  Armistice,  and  give  a  better  position  in  proportion  to 
the  enemy. 

Such  will  be  the  case,  if,  during  the  whole  of  this  month. 
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the  cruisers  of  the  Allied  Fleets,  which  possibly  the  season 
may  allow  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Azov,  are  restricted  from 
interruption  to  the  assembly,  the  movements  of  troops,  or 
heavy  guns,  on  spots  which  hereafter  it  might  be  essential 
for  future  success  to  find  unoccupied — and  this  to  happen 
also  in  sight  and  in  the  range  of  our  guns. 

The  Despatch  to  me  states  that  the  Generals  of  the 
Armies  are  to  arrange  the  Armistice  :  it  is  in  the  sense 
that  the  Naval  Blockade  is  to  be  maintained.  I  consider 
that  the  Naval  Blockade  does  not  refer  merely  to  the 
enemy’s  vessels  at  sea ;  it  refers  to  the  power  of  the  Allied 
cruisers — the  most  essential  and  valuable  power  of  interrup¬ 
tion  and  command  on  the  low  coasts  and  exposed  shores, 
a  command  which  might  be  vital  to  success  hereafter, 
and  which  might  be  marred  by  our  voluntarily  giving  it 
up  for  a  month  just  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

I  therefore,  in  the  communications  with  Marshal 
Pelissier  and  to  General  Liiders  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  codrington 
have  positively  refused  to  ag-ree  to  any  such  surrender  of 

^  ^  ^  ^  agree  to  this 

our  power  over  the  movements  01  troops,  artillery  and  surrender  of 
convoys,  on  any  part  of  the  enemy’s  coast  coming  under  power, 
our  Naval  fire. 

No  Armistice  has  as  yet  been  signed  : — a  cessation  of 
fire  from  the  advanced  posts  has  been  merely  ordered  on 
both  sides.  You  mentioned  to  me  the  necessity  you  were 
under  to  give  orders  to  the  fleet  for  no  attack  or  firing  to 
take  place  on  anything  on  shore. 

I  can  only  represent  to  you  the  possible  consequences  of 
a  restriction  which  I  cannot  think  is  contemplated  in  its 
effects  by  the  Allied  governments. 

If  you  consider  yourself  bound  to  give  the  orders, 
perhaps  you  might  consider  the  policy  of  at  all  events 
letting  the  Senior  officer  on  stations  keep  them  secret  until 
instructions  may  be  received  from  England. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  intended  that  hostilities  are  to 
cease  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  this  uncalled  for  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  enemy. 
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Peace  more 
probable. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W.  CODRINGTON 

March  7,  1856. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  last  note,  and  am  sorry  to 
perceive  that  you  are  not  reconciled  to  your  position  in 
event  of  the  war  proceeding  and  the  two  armies  being 
formed.  Your  determination  to  follow  the  views  of  the 
Government  in  spite  of  your  own  personal  feeling  makes 
my  regret  all  the  stronger.  Looking  at  the  operations  as  a 
whole,  I  assure  you  that  I  regarded  the  chances  of  your 
being  the  assailant  of  the  enemy  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  French  Commander.  But  I  will  not  enter  into  further 
argument,  as  it  is  pretty  clear  now  that  peace  is  about  to 
ensue,  and  your  first  movement  will  be  homewards.  I 
have  telegraphed  to  you  to  pull  in  your  horns,  and  you  may 
tell  your  Commissary-General  to  put  some  measure  on  his 
future  arrangements  for  supply.  It  will  be  a  serious  affair 
sending  home  your  army,  and  I  wish  you  would  arrange 
your  order  of  march  in  your  own  mind  and  give  me  a  guess 
of  the  time  which  it  will  require  to  evacuate  the  Crimea  and 
our  other  positions  in  the  East.  I  have  robbed  you  of 
Wetherall,  but  he  really  was  absolutely  necessary  to  Airey 
for  his  defence.  My  notion  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps 
is  that,  immediately  on  peace  being  intimated,  you  should 
return  all  the  officers  and  men  to  their  different  regiments, 
and  then  I  can  break  up  the  Corps  and  remodel  it  at  home 
at  leisure,  when  you  and  others  will  be  here  to  aid  me  with 
your  experience  and  advice. 

We  are  all  surprised  at  the  condition  of  your  troops,  and 
John  Bull  is  wonderfully  reconciled  to  his  expenditure  when 
he  sees  such  results.  Do  all  honour  to  the  French  baby 
when  it  arrives. 


1856]  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 
Private  and  Co7ifidential. 


Between  March  7  and  14,  1856. 

I  give  this  note  an  extra  heading  of  privacy,  as  it  ex- writer’s  im¬ 
presses  more  forcibly  than  I  have  hitherto  done  my  impres-  P^'^^sion  that 

M  .  .  ,  ,  peace  IS  mevit- 

sions  that  peace  is  now  inevitable.  1  he  conferences  are  able, 
fast  verging  to  a  mutual  agreement  on  all  the  main  points, 
and,  when  these  are  defined,  I  think  no  differences  on 
minor  ones  can  be  made  an  excuse  for  interrupting  the 
peaceward  course  of  events.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  am  drawing  in  all  my  horns  here  as  speedily,  but  as 
quietly,  as  I  can.  I  shall  send  out  no  more  troops  beyond 
the  artillery  now  under  orders,  and  these  you  distribute 
among  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  and  at  Gibraltar  in 
place  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  war,  and  who  are 
entitled  to  come  home.  You  can  relieve  Sir  George 
MacLean’s  mind  on  the  subject  of  stores,  as  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  you  will  find  a  ready  market  for  all  you 
have  to  spare,  and  that  if  you  think  it  prudent  you  will  get 
a  good  price  for  all  your  Cavalry  horses,  instead  of  being 
at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  them  home.  You 
will  turn  in  your  mind  the  question  of  sending  the  loth 
and  1 2th  back  to  India,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion 
thereupon. 

You  would  do  well  to  curtail  your  railway  expenditure 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  definite  information  of  peace,  and 
we  can  give  the  necessar^^  notices  to  all  our  civil  employes, 
many  of  whom  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  abroad  with  Turkey,  Austria,  or  Russia  herself, 
rather  than  be  brought  home,  and  so  we  may  get  them  off 
our  hands  without  payment  of  bounty.  However,  this  is 
of  course  only  surmise. 

In  sending  your  troops  home,  I  think  the  least  invidious  Plans  for 
way  will  be  to  observe  the  order  in  which  they  went  out,  bringing  home 
and  to  lay  down  the  rule,  ‘First  out,  first  home.’  I  am 
concocting  a  plan  so  as  to  bring  the  men  home  through 

VOL.  il.  K 
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regulations 
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Department, 
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France.  It  will  save  money  and  time  and  all  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  voyage,  and  we  shall  have  quarters 
prepared  for  them  by  the  previous  disembodiment  of  the 
Militia.  Some  of  the  last  regiments  which  joined  you  will 
have  to  go  to  Malta  to  take  up  the  duties  now  done  by  the 
Militia. 

The  principal  regret  I  feel  in  this  sudden  peace  is  that 
our  foreign  levies  have  had  no  trial  in  the  field,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped.  You  will  of  course  not  betray  this  free 
communication  to  you  of  what  are  strictly  Cabinet  secrets, 
but  I  could  not  think  of  keeping  you  uninformed,^  as  you 
will  have  much  credit  in  retiring  your  army,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  give  you  every  opportunity  of  thinking 
over  it. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  8,  1856. 

I  return  your  Memorandum  on  the  Works  in  the  Bar¬ 
rack  Department,  which  I  have  read  with  the  very  greatest 
pleasure,  as  it  ensures  a  better  state  for  the  future.  The 
allowing  each  Commanding  Engineer  the  free  expenditure 
of  small  sums,  without  entering  into  a  correspondence, 
which  costs  the  country  more  in  labour,  stationery,  and 
postage  than  the  whole  expense  is  worth,  and  prevents  that 
‘  stitch  in  time  ’  which  is  ‘  to  save  nine  ’  to  be  given,  is  an 
immense  improvement ;  equally  so  the  purchase  of  stores  on 
the  spot. 

I  hope  that  the  rule  about  plans,  and  the  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  works  sanctioned,  will  be  extended  also  to 
the  Fortification  Department. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  March  8,  1856. 

Rather  a  bitter  additional  winter  is  come  suddenly  upon 
us ;  snow  on  the  ground  still,  and  the  thermometer,  with  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  is  at  22°.  It  came  down  a  real  fall  of 
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snow  again  on  the  27th  February,  again  on  the  28th,  but  with  a  return  of 
thawing  weather,  and  everything  in  a  mess ;  then  hard  and 
cold,  then,  on  the  4th,  a  regular  deep  snow-storm,  which,  progress  of 
continuing  at  intervals,  with  a  gale  of  wind,  gave  us  the 
drifts  3.nd />oudr^  of  a  Canadian  winter;  the  earth,  however, 
was  warm,  the  gale  from  the  S.W.  was  thawing  everything 
rapidly,  when,  yesterday  and  to-day,  some  more  sleet,  with 
a  northerly  wind  and  thermometer  at  22°,  have  made  us 
feel  that  winter  has  not  yet  given  up  its  hold  of  the  Crimea. 

With  this  weather  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  anything 
but  preliminaries  of  work  ;  a  company  of  sappers  is  en¬ 
camped  on  the  west  of  Balaclava,  tracing  out  the  works  of 
the  batteries  and  lines  ;  but  to  camp  many  men  there  at 
present  would  necessitate  probably  as  much  work,  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  this  severe  weather,  as  would  be 
obtained  rather  later  for  the  main  purpose  when  the  climate 
is  more  to  be  trusted. 

I  have  requested  Colonel  Staunton,  R.E.,  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvements  of  the  lines  or  batteries  in  front 
of,  and  to  the  east  of.  Balaclava.  I  have  about  40  Rus¬ 
sian  guns  here  on  the  plateau,  and  shall  probably  have 
70  retained  altogether,  for  replacing  our  own  now  in  posi¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  move  the  Russian  guns  both  from  the  Removal  of 
gun  wharf  and  creek  batteries  on  the  level  of  the  water,  and  “P^^red  guns, 
from  the  Redan  and  Barrack  batteries,  the  Woronzoff 
road  was  repaired  by  a  detachment  of  the  Army  Works 
Corps,  and  openings  were  made  through  the  rampart  and 
across  the  ditch  of  the  proper  left  face  of  the  Redan.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Artillery  horses  have  been  daily  em¬ 
ployed  during  decent  weather  in  this  :  it  is  a  heavy  business, 
but  406  guns  or  carronades  have  already  been  put  on  board 
of  ship  for  England  :  the  detail  of  what  they  are  will  go 
home,  of  course,  to  Woolwich.  There  are  many  of  the 
Redan  guns  which,  with  their  carriages,  showing  the  knock¬ 
ing  about  of  shot  upon  them,  I  thought  might  be  interesting  ; 
and  one  or  two  big  mortars  also. 

I  hope  you  do  not  let  them  forget  at  Paris  that  we  hold 
power  over  the  quay  and  buildings  of  P  ort  Paul  :  don’t  let 
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Captured  us  bc  bouHcl  fiot  to  clcstroy,  unless  we  get  an  equivalent, 
tl'ie '.wh Side  is  any  quantity  of  timber  inside  them  ;  for  the  interior 

and  proceed-  is  made  with  timber  supports  for  the  great  weights  of  stores 
nw!rd'*^  above,  and  they  [there]  are  two  stories  of  them.  Very 

them.  °  likely  the  Russians  will  prefer  the  pride  of  having  entirely 

excluded  our  (lag  ;  bon  ;  if  so,  do  not  let  us  be  bound  not  to 
have  our  command  over  them  :  they  will  make  the  destruc¬ 
tion  on  our  side  pretty  complete.  The  inside  walls  of  the 
large  barrack  ljuildings  at  which  poor  Major  Rankine  was 
engaged  are  all  down,  and  thus,  taking  the  support  from 
one  side  of  the  whole  roof,  it  has  fallen.  Inside  the  outer 
wall,  upon  the  mines.  The  outer  walls  all  round  form  a 
shell,  a  screen,  for  our  collection  of  the  wood,  which  being 
deal,  and  all  of  course  squared,  may  be  of  use  for  many 
things  in  case  of  hostility  from  this  side.  I  keep  it  as  re¬ 
ligiously  as  I  can  from  the  purloining  habits  against  wood  of 
every  soldier. 

I'he  outer  walls  of  these  buildings  are  all  prepared  for 
loading  the  small  chambers  with  powder,  and  blowing  down 
when  they  have  answered  our  purpose.  I  have  not  prepared 
the  mines  for  h'ort  Paul  ciuay  and  buildings,  though  plan 
is  ready. 

d'hese  buildings — the  whole  of  them— and  the  gun 
wharf,  being  under  the  fire,  and  in  sight  of  the  batteries  on 
the  north  shore,  you  see  how  completely  the  wording  of 
Application  of  Luders’  proposccl  armistice  might  have  prevented  our  doing 
i^Ufi^s  pro-  even  as  much  as  we  can  now  do  in  spite  of  any  fire  ;  for  we 

posed  armistu  e  1111  1  ,  ,  *  . 

to  these  build-  should  have  bound  ourselves  not  to  attempt  it. 

'"Ks.  There  is  no  doubt  the  P'rench  troops  are  suffering  much 

from  scurvy,  and  are  in  want  of  many  things.  I  fancy  that 
the  authorities  must  be  hampered  by  not  incurring  expense  ; 
we  have  given  them  lime  juice,  we  have  offered  them  our 
Britain’s  surplus  stores,  of  which  we  have  .so  much  :  * — 30,000  rugs, 

offe'^!:d^T'^°^  20,000  blankets,  10,000  waterproof  blankets,  100,000  pair 
France.  ^f  .socks  aiul  stockings,  10,000  pair  of  gloves,  6,000  water¬ 
proof  capes,  100  gutta  percha  tent  floors,  18,000  great 

'  The  contrast  in  staying-power  between  the  French  and  British  troops  was 
very  marked.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  advantage  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  before  its  conclusion  (as  shown  above)  this  had  been  en 
tirely  reversed. 
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coats  (over),  5,000  ditto,  10,000  pair  of  ammunition  boots, 

5,000  pair  of  sabots,  2,500  pair  of  thigh  boots,  1,500  pair 
of  knee  boots,  10,000  horse  rugs — at  the  price  charged  to 
the  Government. 

I  have  not  got  Pelissier’s,  or  rather  Martimprez’  answer ; 
for  you  will  understand  the  object  was  not  to  make  a  public 
show  of  such  offers,  but  to  be  of  real  service  without  offence 
to  amour  propre.  You  remember  they  would  not  take  the 
huts  which  we  offered  to  them  before  sending  them  away  to 
Constantinople. 

The  Imperador  arrived  at  Kasatch  with  800  men  from 
Malta. 

I  just  hear  that  the  ‘Intendant’  of  the  French  army  The  offer 
does  not  wish  for  any  of  the  articles  offered  by  us.  rejected. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  10,  1856. 

Nothing  could  give  the  Queen  greater  pleasure  than  to 
receive  her  gallant  and  noble  soldiers,  and  she  will  make  a 
point  of  going  to  Woolwich  to  receive  them  if  she  knows 
when  it  will  be.  It  will  be  a  fine  and  interesting  sight. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  10,  1856. 

Having  read  Mr.  Fergusson’s  republished  book,  I  asked 
Colonel  Foster  to  call  upon  me  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

I  find  that  Fergusson  is  quite  wrong  in  his  measurements 
with  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  proposed  new  forts,  par¬ 
ticularly  Elson,  from  the  Gosport  Lines,  which  will  be  3000 
and  not  800  yards. 

With  regard  to  Portsmouth  and  the  works  to  be  under-  New  Forts  in 
taken  this  year,  I  find  that  for  Gomer  Fort  it  requires  to 
have  the  contract  executed  before  the  works  can  be  com¬ 
menced  ;  up  to  that  point  all  preliminaries  are  completed. 

Elson  Fort  ;  all  the  drawings  and  plans  have  gone  in 
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to  your  department,  and  it  is  required  to  get  the  contracts 
advertised. 

The  purchase  of  Land  for  the  great  enceinte  round 
Gosport  ought  to  be  put  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Land 
Surveyor.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Lawyers  will  take  a  long 
time  about  it,  as  they  do  about  everything,  and  the  sooner 
begun  the  better. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Queen  to  go 
to  Woolwich 
to  receive 
soldiers. 


Provision  for 
the  German 
Legion  after 
the  war. 


March  ii,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  informed  Sir  Hew  Ross^  that  she  will 
be  at  Woolwich  at  half-past  three  on  Thursday,  and  wishes 
only  to  be  told  by  telegraph  if  the  vessel  arrives,  or  if  she 
is  delayed,  in  which  case  the  Queen  would  be  equally  ready 
to  go  there  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Sir  Hew  Ross  will  communicate  with  the  Admiralty  so 
that  everything  will  be  arranged. 

As  (the  Queen  fears)  peace  seems  now  pretty  certain  to 
be  concluded,  she  is  very  anxious  to  press  upon  Lord  Pan- 
mure  the  question  of  the  German  Legion  ;  she  trusts  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
Colonies  in  the  manner  he  mentioned,  as  these  poor  men 
have  many  of  them  lost  their  nationality,  and  the  Queen  is 
certain  that  it  would  be  very  bad  policy  to  act  ungenerously 
towards  them.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  unpopularity  in 
Germany  which  we  owe  to  our  Press,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  treat  them  well,  it  may  have  a  very  good  effect 
on  the  Continent. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  11,  1856. 

The  mail  this  instant  arrived  brings  me  your  private 
letter  up  to  the  25  th  February,  and  some  telegraphic 
messages.  .  .  . 

^  Lieut.-General  of  the  Ordnance,  afterwards  Adjutant  General  of  Artillery. 
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You  will  know  that  I  ordered  up  all  drafts  from  Malta —  Drafts  from 
it  was  quite  time  if  they  were  to  be  available  by  the  begin-  ^aita ordered 

.  TAM  1  r  T'  1  1  °  “P'  second 

ning  ot  April :  you  must  counter-order  from  Lngland — on  thoughts 
second  thoughts  I  will  write  to  General  Pennefather  to-day  ordered  to  be 
to  hold  his  hand  as  to  these  ;  ^  for  of  course  if  the  fleet  and 
transports  come  up  full,  they  will  only  have  to  take  down 
the  same  number  again — a  great  loss  of  transport. 

Your  probabilities  of  peace  are  so  strong  that  I  think 
you  will  approve  of  this.  .  .  . 

I  send  you  officially  the  account  of  our  last  decision  for  New  decision 
armistice  :  no  answer  has  yet  been  received  :  if  peace  is  so  to  armistice, 
probable,  I  should  think  the  directions  to  Luders  will  be  to 
agree  to  it.  I  think  the  French  are  now  glad  that  we  did 
not  give  in — or  rather  that  I  did  not  give  in.  The  French 
are  suffering  much,  very  much,  from  sickness,  arising,  I  French  Army 
think,  from  want  of  liberality  as  to  food,  and  appliances  of 
all  sorts.  A  marked  contrast  to  what  England  has  done 
for  its  army  this  year,  and  which  would  have  shown  true 
economy  if  we  had  had  to  open  the  campaign  early  next 
month. 

I  look  upon  the  attack  of  England,  if  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  so,  upon  General  Airey  as  a  ‘  set  for  a  victim  ’ ;  I  Defence  of 
think  it  ungenerous,  as  it  will  turn  out  unjust.  Supposing 
there  were  errors,  deficiencies,  during  a  time  of  great  trial 
and  difficulty,  and  under  a  sudden  resolution  of  necessity 
that  we  were  to  pass  the  winter  here  :  is  that  to  be  the 
ground  of  ruining,  for  the  sake  of  catching  at  some  victim, 
an  officer  who  served  well  in  other  things  besides  road¬ 
making,  boots  or  flannel  shirts  ?  Is  every  other  service  of 
importance  with  Lord  Raglan  to  be  forgotten,  his  constant 
presence,  his  constant  and  intimate  work  with  him  on  the 
most  confidential  subjects  ? 


*  i.e.,  as  to  sending  up  drafts  from  Malta. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WINDHAM  TO  GENERAL  CODRINGTON 
(Memorandum.) 

Head-Quarters,  March  14,  1856. 

In  accordance  with  your  orders  I  went  with  General 
de  Martimprez  and  Colonel  Pettit  this  day  to  the  bridge  of 
Traktir,  where  we  arrived  at  i  p.m. 

General  Timacheff  and  M.  Ozereff  met  us  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

General  Liiders  having,  as  you  are  aware,  consented  to 
our  terms  as  forwarded  to  him  after  our  receipt  of  the 
counter-propositions,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the 
articles  agreed  upon  binding  upon  all  quarters  as  regarded 
the  Ottoman  forces  in  the  Crimea. 

This  we  did,  and  then  signed  the  papers. 

After  the  public  business  was  transacted.  General  Tima¬ 
cheff  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  allies  were  now  entitled 
lawfully  to  destroy  the  hospitals,  etc.,  in  Sebastopol.  I 
replied,  ‘  Certainly  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  done,  but 
we  certainly  have  the  right  to  do  it.’ 

Although  the  weather  w^as  extremely  cold,  the  meeting 
passed  off  most  amicably,  the  younger  ones  of  both  sides 
seeming  to  think  the  champagne  sent  down  by  Marshal 
Pelissier  and  you  particularly  good,  and  the  cigars  by  no 
means  to  be  despised. 

The  Russians  came  in  more  state  than  on  previous 
occasion,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  conference  a  great 
many  soldiers  (say  1 500)  came  down  to  have  a  look  at  us 
and  say  good  morning  to  their  enemies.  They  behaved 
very  civilly  and  well. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Alarch  14,  1856. 

In  a  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon  received  by  the  Queen 
yesterday,  he  says  that  the  Medals  for  the  Queen’s  army^ 

1  i.e.^  the  French  medals. 


TO  THE  OUEEX 
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will  be  sent  off  the  moment  that  Colonel  Claremont  receives 
the  number  required  from  Lord  Panmure.  As  they  were 
to  be  given  at  the  rate  of  10  for  evens-  1000  men,  the  Queen 
does  not  think  it  would  require  much  time  to  give  the 
number.  The  selection  of  the  men  had  best  be  left,  the 
Oueen  thinks,  to  the  Res:iments  themselves.  Would  Lord 
Panmure  consult  Lord  Hardinge  with  respect  to  these 
points  at  once,  and  let  Marshal  Vaillant  have  the  number  as 
soon  as  possible  ? 

WhiK  will  the  Lists  for  the  LeHon  d homicur  be  hnallv 
ready  for  the  Queen  to  see 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  German  Legion, 
which  the  Queen  mentioned  to  Lord  Panmure  the  other 
day,  she  wishes  to  add.  that  it  is  the  officers  whose  cases 
are  the  hardest,  and  who  she  trusts  something  may  be  done 
for.  They  have  gone  to  great  expense,  and  probably  will 
hnd  themselves  in  a  ver}*  painful  position  in  their  own 
countries  for  haHno;  ventured  to  enter  the  Queen’s  service. 
If.  therefore,  they  were  not  considered  or  treated  with 
generosity,  the  elfect  on  the  Continent  would  be  most  mis¬ 
chievous  as  regards  this  Countn,'. 


LORD  FAXMUKE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

14.  1S56. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  dun*  to  Your 
Maiesty.  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Majesn'  that 
he  has  decided  to  ask  for  500  War  Medals,  to  cover  50.COO 
combatants — non-commissioned  omcers  and  men. 

On  the  question  of  selection  of  men  to  receive  these 
medals.  Lord  Panmure  w'ill  consult  with  Lord  Hardinge 
and  communicate  the  result  to  Your  Majesty. 

Lord  Panmure  is  of  opinion  that  Your  Majesn*,  with  your 
wonted  capacity,  has  named  the  best  mode. 

The  lists  for  the  Legion  of  Honour  are  now  preparing 
for  submission  to  Your  Maiesn*.  The  Emperor  has  kindly 
given  the  few  decorations  required  to  reconcile  the  lists  of 
Sir  James  Simpson  and  Sir  William  Codrington.  Lord 
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Panmure  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  out  Your  Majesty’s 
views  in  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  German  Legion. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Paris,  March  14,  1856. 

Astothe Peace  ...  I  suppose  we  may  look  upon  peace  as  settled, 
Conference  in  though  I  expect  trouble  to-day  at  the  Conference  about  the 
matter  of  ships  to  be  maintained  in  the  Black  Sea.  I  have 
had  more  trouble  in  fighting  Walewski  than  Orloff. 

I  must  know  clearly  what  conditions  to  make  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Palmerston  wants  the 
Russians  to  withdraw  to  Perekop,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
agree  to  that,  nor  do  I  see  that  it  is  necessary. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

14M  March  1856. 

Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  received  heavy  mails  from 
you,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  at  issue  with  me  on  the 
position  selected  for  you  had  the  war  gone  on.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  disguise  the  approach  of  peace  in  writing  confidentially 
to  you,  and  this  renders  unnecessary  any  argument  on  the 
question,  otherwise  I  think  I  could  have  given  you  good 
reasons,  and  as  strong  prospect  of  activity,  to  reconcile  you 
to  remaining  before  Sevastopol.  Mind  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  you  would  have  failed  in  one  tittle  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  Government,  whatever  they  were. 
Prospects  of  same  reason,  namely  the  impending  of  Peace, 

peace  set  aside  I  forbear  from  answering  some  of  your  public  confidential 
controversies,  despatches,  as  I  see  no  good  in  controversies,  although 
amiable,  and  much  writing — which  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
We  are  all  proud  of  your  review  and  the  condition  of  your 
men,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  you  and  all  your  officers  for 
your  application  of  the  means  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Your  press  order  has  only  roused  the  Times,  and  his 
bark  is  now  worse  than  his  bite.  .  .  . 
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I  have  written  you  a  short  despatch  approving  your 
order,  and  thereby  making  myself  a  partner  in  any  respon¬ 
sibility  that  may  attach  to  it.  The  selections  from  the 
Siege  train  landed  yesterday  at  Woolwich,  and  the  Queen 
went  down  to  receive  them. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  but  all  went  off  well. 

I  may  possibly  miss  the  mail  of  Monday  week,  the  24th, 
as  I  am  going  to  look  after  my  own  affairs  for  the  first  time 
since  ist  February  last  year. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


March  15,  1856. 

Although  your  last  private  letters  tell  me  to  keep  on 
preparing  to  the  utmost,  yet  your  telegraph  of  the  6th  of 
March  enables  me  to  hold  my  hand  in  many  things. 

The  increasing  the  amount  of  troops,  particularly  horses, 
in  the  Crimea,  is  such  a  disadvantage — such  an  usele.ss 
occupation  of  transport,  not  so  much  in  coming  up  as  in 
going  away,  that  I  thought  it  right  to  .stop  the  large  rein¬ 
forcements  coming  from  Malta  just  now,  but  requesting,  or 
suggesting,  that  the  transport  should  remain  there  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  bring  them  up  immediately  upon  orders  from 
England,  or  from  any  known  continuance  of  the  war  by 
information  from  hence.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  you  will  let  me  know,  when  you  can  give  me  a 
hint,  of  what  becomes  of  the  army.  If  to  remain  anywhere  in 
the  voisinage  of  present  events,  the  nucleus  of  all  establish¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  kept  up.  I  only  wish  to  know  from  a 
desire  not  to  extend  establishments  that,  as  sure  as  England 
is  England,  and  railroads  exist,  will  cease  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  which  created  them.  Perhaps  you  might 
think  of  Ireland  as  the  place  where  a  Transport  and  com¬ 
missariat  corps  might  be  maintained — for  I  imagine  move¬ 
ments  of  troops  there  depend  somewhat  upon  ‘  Irish  cars.’ 

I  am  able  to  send  the  copy  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice 


War  prepara¬ 
tions  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  rein¬ 
forcements  to 
be  suspended 
for  the  present. 


Inquiry  as  to 
ultimate  desti¬ 
nation  of  the 
Army. 

Anticipates 
discontinuance 
of  Land  Trans¬ 
port  and  Com¬ 
missariat 
Establish¬ 
ments. 
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Tie *4rmistice  yesterday  at  the  Tractir  bridged  It  was  very  cold  but 
conciuaea.  interesting.  I  remained  on  the  Fedouchine  Spur  myself, 
out  of  the  way  or  mixing  officially  in  it,  but  ready  in  case 
of  any  reference  being  required :  and  when  the  conference 
broke  up,  I  crossed  over  and  joined  the  mixture  of  troops 
of  all  nations  which  accompanied  the  Russians  across  the 
plain  to  the  rising  ground  right  of  the  Tchernaya.  Tartar 
Cossacks,  in  scarlet  and  yellow,  the  usual  Cossacks  in  grey, 
Russian  uniforms  of  all  sorts,  helmets,  plumes,  prancing 
horses,  many  of  our  own  and  the  French  varied  uniforms, 
crowds  of  Russian  soldiers — unarmed — (got  up  for  the 
occasion,  I  think),  all  were  mixed  in  the  swaying  crowd 
across  the  plain  :  some  champagne  and  cigars  sent  down 
by  Pelipier  and  myself  had  had  all  attention  paid  to  them, 
and  intimacy  and  ‘eternal  friendship,’  ‘au  revoir,’  and  even 
to  kissing  became  the  wind  up  to  the  ‘  good-bye  ’  of  the 
day.  All  passed  off  very  well. 

remark  to  Windham  ^  about  the  only  remaining 
saii  mde-  buildings  on  Fort  Paul  quay  shows  the  Russians  value 

uroyeo.  them :  ^  although  I  am  somewhat  tempted  on  my  own 

authority  here  to  say  what  condition  I  could  make  for 
saving  them,  yet,  having  left  it  so  long  ago  in  your 
hands,  I  have  been  debarred.  It  is  very  possible  it 
might  have,  and  might  still  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of 
our  use  of  the  harbour.  And  had  I  to  do  it,  I  should 
have  openly  told  General  Luders  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  sort  of  bargain  that  I  had  not  previously 
destroyed  them.  I  leave  you  at  Paris  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  They  are  the  only  buildings  of  any  size  existing 
in  the  whole  South  side  of  the  harbour,  and  therefore 
valuable  to  them  as  the  shelter  for  the  first  military  re¬ 
occupation  of  Sebastopol. 

Our  winter  is  not  gone  :  the  cold  wind  of  yesterday 
brought  some  snow  in  the  evening — not  much — but  a 

Corjespont^nce  relating  to  the  Military  Expedition  to  the  East 
(Confidential)^  Pt.  viii.  pp.  2168,  2169. 

u  /  representing  Russia  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 

nad,  asked  Windham  if  he  thought  the  Allies  were  now  entitled  to  destroy  the 
hospitals,  etc.,  in  SebastopoL — Memorandum  of  Windham  to  Codrington  Mth 
March  1856.  ^  ^ 
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bright  sun  does  not  prevent  the  cold  being  great  to-day 
from  the  northerly  wind. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  TANMURE 

March  16.  1S56. 

As  the  ground  for  the  Militar}'  Hospital  has  been 
acquired,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  its  erection,  the 
Queen  would  wish  soon  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  it  herself, 
and  would  propose  do  so  when  we  are  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays.  This  would  leave  nearly 
a  month  for  the  completion  of  the  plans  and  other  prelimin¬ 
ary  proceedings,  and  would  put  an  end  to  further  delays. 
The  Queen  would  therefore  wish  Lord  Panmure  to  give 
orders  to  this  effect,  so  that  everythintr  mav  be  readv  bv 
the  middle  of  May. 

The  Queen  sends  Lord  Panmure  two  of  the  pins  which 
she  mentioned  to  him  the  other  day  as  a  good  plan  for 
attaching  the  Medals  or  Crosses  to  the  recipients’  coats. 

She  has  tried  it  herself  and  found  it  answ^er  extremely 
well. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  17,  3856. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter  received 
this  mornino-  and  readilv  crrants  him  leave  to  £ro  to  dear 

O'  v  O  O 

Scotland,  which  he  must  be  so  anxious  to  do. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  17,  1856. 

A  conv’ersation  wnth  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
yesterday  has  convinced  me  that  the  notion  exists  in  some 
quarters  that  the  sum  ol  money  taken  this  year  for  works 
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the  new  Bar 
racks  and 
Boris. 


(Barracks,  Eortifkatioas,  etc.  etc.)  is  too  larg-e.  and  that  it 
may  be  desirable  not  to  spend  it,  aiul  to  reduce  the  works  ! 

This  renders  it  the  more  necessary  to  go  vigorously 
ahead  in  your  Department. 

Desirability  of  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  Queen  has  not  yet  had 
pushingonwith  submitted  to  her  the  plans  for  the  new  barrack  at  Gosport, 
nor  of  that  for  Dover.  Phis  is  the  proper  season  tor  the 
works,  and  it  is  very  important  to  push  them. 

The  Queen  has  also  not  had  submitted  to  her  the  plans 
for  the  comifletion  of  Gomer  Fort,  for  Elson  Fort,  and  for 
the  new  works  at  Dover. 

An  anomaly  at  1  liave  iiot  been  able  to  go  to  Colchester,  but  on  inquiry 
Colchester.  j  although  a  camp  for  3 — Jiooo  men  has  been 

erected  there,  there  is  not  drilling-ground  there  even  tor  a 
complete  Piattalion.  On  whose  recommendation  was  this 
spot  selected  ?  The  Horse  Guards  disclaim  all  knowledge 
of  it.  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  put  this  question  in 
fault-finding  spirit,  but  merely  to  assist  in  guarding  against 
mistakes  which  must  defeat  the  object  the  Ciovernment. 
and  you  in  particular,  have  in  view. 

I'he  Queen  has  had  submitted  to  her  the  proposal  to 
sell  210  acres  of  waste  land  in  Carmarthenshire  for  the  sum 
manhenshire.  of  ^425,  therefore  at  £2  the  acre!!  The  Queen  will  not 
sign  the  paper  before  knowing  whether  the  Ordnance  may 
not  want  it.  To  obtain  for  ^400  what  sometimes  is  quite 
impossible  to  find.  This  might  be  made  the  place  for 
training  the  Welsh  Militia. 

A  couple  of  thousand  pounds  would  get  up  the  Hutting 
necessary  to  keep  them,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of  money 
might  be  saved  to  the  country. 

You  will  see  that  the  land  is  quite  square,  with  stream 
flowing  through  it. 


A  bargain  in 
land  in  Cur- 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Equipment  of 

Colchester 

Camp. 


March  17,  1856. 

There  is  no  drilling-ground  attached  to  the  Colchester 
encampment  but  20  acres  ;  an  addition  of  13  is,  I  believe. 
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contemplat^id ;  this  togf;thfir  would  bo  useless,  and  the 
ground  is  not  level  enough  for  a  parade ! !  A  field  of  1 40 
acres  adjoins  the  camp  on  the  opfxjsite  side,  and  could  have 
been  had  at  a  rent  of  £yjo  when  the  camp  was  formed. 

It  would  be  quite  necessary  to  try  to  obtain  this  on  a 
sufficiently  long  lease,  if  the  whole  expense  of  the  camp  is 
not  to  be  thrown  aw'ay. 

Gas  could  be  supplied  (and  is  much  wanted)  at  an 
outlay  of  /  1,500,  which  would  save  ^^1250  a  year  according  to 
the  Engineer’s  statement. 

The  General  and  his  staff  are  most  anxious  for  both 
these  measures. 

It  appears  but  just  and  fair  that  Sir  W.  Codrington  and  Promotion  of 
.Sir  Colin  Campbell  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
Lieut 'Genera Is — having  commanded  whole  armies,  andb^ii,  and 
that  the  Colonels  who  have  been  made  Brigadiers  to 
command  Brigades,  but  have  since  commanded  Divisions, 
should,  on  resigning  their  Commands,  be  made  Major- 
Gen  eraLs. 

They  are  Colonel  Garrett,  Colonel  Cameron  and  Lord 
W.  Paulet.  I  should  add  Colonel  Storks,  who  has  com¬ 
manded  in  Chief  at  Scutari. 

N  ow  the  war  is  closed,  the  objection  entertained  by  the 
Queen  to  the  appointment  of  Generals  Barnard  and  Lord 
Rokeby  to  K.C.B.,  originally  recommended  by  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  no  longer  exists. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  iJfcPAKTMKXT,  March  17,  1856. 

I  am  as  yet  unable  to  write  you  officially  on  the  subject 
of  the  Peace,  but  you  will  gather  from  my  various  telegrams 
that  it  is  coming  on  very  rapidly.  You  had  better  turn  As  to  with¬ 
in  your  mind  the  easiest  mode  of  withdrawing  your  force,  drawing  British 

c  forcw  from  the 

and  1  am  in  hopes  to  secure  the  tacility  tor  so  doing  irom  s^atof  v^ar. 
both  the  quays  of  .Sebastopol  and  those  of  Balaclava.  Do 
you  think  you  could  in  any  way  find  a  fair  market  for  our 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  horse.s,  for,  if  this  could  be  done. 


War  allow¬ 
ance. 


Soldiers 

beards. 
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much  trouble  and  expense  might  be  saved,  as  there  is 
nothing  which  costs  so  much  to  move  as  horses  do  ?  All 
the  heavy  and  serviceable  siege  guns  can  be  packed  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  I  venture  once  more  to  suggest 
to  you  that  all  unserviceable  iron  ordnance  should  be  carried 
in  lisfhters  outside  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  and  there  con- 
signed  to  the  deep. 

I  hope  you  will  now  finally  put  an  end  to  all  purchases  of 
Land  Transport  horses  as  far  as  you  can,  and  that  the 
agencies  may  be  speedily  paid  off.  Any  large  contracts 
for  hay  or  barley  should  be  avoided,  except  so  far  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  sufficient  store  in  hand  for  present  service. 
I  think  you  will  find,  in  reference  to  the  shipment  of  our 
stores,  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  have  them  all 
given  to  Captain  Gordon,  and  let  him  be  responsible  for 
their  embarkation  or  disposal,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
is  one  point  to  which  I  would  especially  draw  your  attention, 
and  that  is  the  extra  6d.  per  day.  As  soon  as  peace  is 
proclaimed  this  will  cease,  as  the  warrant  only  extends  to  a 
period  of  actual  warfare.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  a 
previous  armistice  might  not  affect  the  issue,  but  the  men 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Can  you  by  any 
means  bring  your  men  home  without  beards  ?  You  will 
do  a  great  service  if  you  can,  because  we  cannot  allow 
them  here,  and  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is  a 
cover  for  desertion.  A  man  with  a  beard  deserts  and 
immediately  shaves.  He  cannot  be  recognised,  and  we 
shall  lose  a  vast  number  of  men.  This  is  no  fancy,  we 
have  experienced  it  in  the  German  legion,  and  therefore 
I  am  anxious  on  the  subject.  Moreover  these  beards  are 
not  pretty  at  home,  though  I  dare  say  they  may  be  useful 
abroad. 

Of  course  all  your  Balaclava  works  are  now  unnecessary, 
and  I  shall  send  you  no  more  railway  horses  or  plant. 

There  was  an  idea  of  asking  the  Russians  to  withdraw 
while  we  were  retiring,  but  this  has  been  abandoned  as  an 
unworthy  request  to  make. 

I  presume  they  will  be  required  to  keep  their  positions. . . . 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PAMML'RE 

March  iS,  1855. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  will  have  its  celebration  in  most  places  ; 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  a  ver\'  sad  result  last  night 
to  the  Commissariat  branch  of  the  Armv  Works  Coras. 

^  .k. 

among  whom  sixteen  men  have  been  burned  to  death,  in 
their  huts,  and  with  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  intoxication. 

There  havino-  been  no  timm  to  ^et  a  real  and  correct 

^  o  o 

report — for  the  bodies  are  in  a  shocking  and  undistinguish- 
able  state — I  would  not  telegraph  the  loss,  in  order  that 
anxiety  might  not  be  kept  alive  for  so  long  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  correct  details.  I  have  sent  you  an  ofdcial 
letter  subsequent  to  my  seeing  personally  Mr.  Waked eid, 
the  superintendent. 

The  weather  has  been  bitterly  cold ;  a  strong  northerly 
and  easterlv  wind,  with  the  thermometer  well  below  freezina: 
— 13“  last  night,  and  at  co'  and  25^  to-day  with  a  bright 
sun. 

On  the  1 6th,  the  letters  came  trom  General  Luders 
with  his  signature  to  the  armistice,  consequent  upc-n  the 
previous  interchange  of  the  terms  signed  by  the  respective 
Chiefs  of  the  Staff  at  the  Tractir  bridge. 

On  Sunday  the  i6th.  three  Dhdsions.  the  isl  the  end. 
and  the  4th,  were  ordered  to  miarch  from  their  camps  with 
their  Artillen*  and  Land  Transports,  take  up  a  position 
near  the  Monastery  of  Su  George,  cook,  and  re  rum  to 
camp  after  I  had  seen  them  about  2  o’clock.  The  day 
was  fine,  but  the  cold  wind  increasing,  the  cooking  and 
parading  was  cut  short.  I  went  out  with  them,  as  they 
passed  by  Headquarters  about  9  o’clock :  General  Barnard 
commanded  the  whole ;  the  movement  of  troops,  always  a 
fine  sight,  and  interesting,  as  they  passed  up  valleys,  or 
across  ridsfes,  conversang-  to  the  high  ground  botween 
Balaclava  and  the  Monaster}'.  Xone  of  the  Land  Trans¬ 
port  of  these  Divisions  is  complete  :  there  is  the  toundaron 
of  each  Department  of  it  the  first,  resert'e  of  ammurdtion. 
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the  ambulance,  and  the  camp  equipage ;  but  the  old  carts 
and  waggons  are  not  yet  replaced  in  these  Divisions,  nor 
have  I  thought  it  advisable  now  to  take  more  men  than 
are  necessary  from  the  ranks.  I  had  desired  that  the 
3rd  Division  should  be  completed  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  men,  and  horses,  and  matdriel,  are  all  nearly  up  to 
the  field  mark  in  that  Division.  I  had  a[so_  desired  the 
Highland  Division  to  be  completed  in  a  similar  manner, 
they  are  so  pretty  nearly  as  to  animals,  but  they  have 
only  81  men  taken  from  the  Regiments  at  present,  the 
L.  T.  Corps  making  up  the  remainder,  and  Colonel 
Wetherall  did  not  wish  to  send  the  whole  of  the  animals 
to  them  at  Kamara  till  the  weather  was  more  decidedly 
fit  for  it.  Nor  under  present  circumstances  shall  I  think 
it  worth  while  taking  more  soldiers  from  their  ranks. 

General  La  Marmora  is  returned  ;  we  exchanged  a  few 
words  on  the  road  yesterday,  as  w'e  had  missed  each  other 
at  our  respective  quarters. 

Trophies  for  1  have  asked  by  telegraph  as  to  our  giving  to  the 

the  Sardinians.  a  share  of  the  trophies  and  guns  from  Sebas¬ 

topol.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  order  to  my  pre¬ 
decessor  to  do  so;  but  the  Sardinian  army  was  added  to 
the  English  army  to  make  up  our  right  to  the  one-third 
proportion,  and  it  seems  fitting  that  that  army  should  have 
its  proportionate  benefit.  I  wish  you  could  have  got  for 
us  the  use  of  the  harbour  by  our  fleet,  even  by  open  boats 
and  coasting. 

Captain  Osborne,  R.N.,  will  go  to-morrow  to  command 
at  Kertch  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  At  present  it  is  not 
navigable  from  ice.  He  called  upon  me  by  desire  of  the 
Admiral,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  information  from  him 
relative  to  some  parts  of  the  coast.  1  suggested  that,  in 
maintaining  the  naval  power  over  the  shore  movements  of 
Recommends  Russian  troops,  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid  firing  during 
warning  rather  armistice,  and  that  a  previous  warning  of  any  troops 
iTslro^rzof  might  probably  induce  them  to  return  or  desist ;  but  that 
during  the  terms  insisted  on  left  our  navy  full  power  over  every- 

armistice.  thing  coming  under  their  guns,  except  unnecessary  attack 

upon  towns  and  coasts. 
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Sir  George  Maclean  goes  home  at  once.  .  .  . 

Coupling  your  telegraph  of  the  6th  March  with  the 
probable  date  of  embarkation  of  the  troop  and  batteries  of 
Artuler}'  for  the  period  between  the  2nd  and  10th  March, 
I  imagine  you  will  have  counter-ordered  them  for  the 
presenL 


SIK  vriLLlAM  CODKINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


March  22,  1856. 

This  month  has  been  as  uncomfortable  in  point  of 
climate  as  any  period  of  our  year  and  half  residence  here. 
But  it  is  not  unhealthy — on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  .same 
continued  freedom  from  disease,  the  same  continued  small¬ 
ness  of  numbers  on  the  sick-list.  Therefore  we  will 
say  nothing  about  the  misere  of  a  low  thermometer, 
with  as  strong  and  as  bitterly  cold  a  N.E.  wind  as  ever 
twinged  faces  and  ears. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  French  losing  men  and 
suffering  much  from  sickness  at  Constantinople  as  well  as 
here :  at  Constantinople,  however,  they  have  accepted, 
and  I  wish  they  had  done  so  here,  some  little  assistance 
in  port  wine,  arrowroot,  and  essence  of  beef.  But  with 
their  sick  here  lying  on  the  ground  under  canvas,  they 
did  not  some  time  ago  accept  the  offer  of  huts,  or  more 
lately  of  hospital  trestles,  which  are  sent  to  Scutari  to 
prevent  encumbering  our  stores  at  Balaclava.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  get  any  telegraph  from  you  by  the  last  mail — 
my  latest  date  being  of  the  6th  March,  in  which  you 
mention  the  probability  of  peace,  inducing  your  advice 
to  check  increase,  though  to  undo  nothing.  But  you  must 
be  quite  aware  that,  as  far  as  Land  Transport  goes,  not 
increasing  and  not  completing  is,  in  fact,  not  being  ready. 
And  I  am  loth  to  take  more  bayonets  from  the  ranks,  or 
to  make  that  Corps  permanently  a  source  of  expense, 
though  its  efficiency  is  impaired  by  my  not  doing  so. 

The  Russians  and  ourselves  and  French  are  all  very 
good  friends  in  the  place  of  contact,  the  borders  of  the 
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TdicrnaycL.  But  it  is  very  curious  that  the  French,  nomin¬ 
ally,  and  sometimes  very  apparently,  strict,  and  even 
disagreeably  so  in  the  matter  of  their  sentries,  should  be  so 
slack  as  that  many  of  the  Russians  have  been  up  on  the 
heights  into  the  French  camp,  and  two  Russian  officers 
were  asking  the  way  about  on  the  plateau.  I  wonder  what 
would  have  been  said  had  ‘  les  Anglais  ’  been  in  charge  of 
outposts  and  such  things  happened. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  are  to  have  some  races  on  the 
flat — steeplechases  and  hurdle-races,  etc. — on  our  side  of 
the  Tchernaya,  below  the  Fedioukine  ;  I  have  sent  some 
printed  ‘  cards  of  the  races  ’  to  General  Liiders,  in  case  any 
of  the  Russians  should  like  to  come  and  see  what  is  going 
on.  General  Timacheff  was  mentioning  their  absence  of 
news,  which  enabled  Colonel  Blane  to  send  him,  at  his 
request,  some  Gahgnams  and  other  newspapers.  The 
accounts  we  have,  from  information,  are  that  their  com¬ 
munications  are  difficult,  their  rations  somewhat  reduced, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  extent  of  sickness  in  their  army, 
and  their  stores  of  provisions  very  much  reduced.  .  .  . 

I  have  suggested  to  Count  Zamoyski  that  Varna  should 
be  his  Headquarters,  in  preference  to  Scutari ;  it  is  easier 
to  move  his  infantry  there  than  his  cavalry  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  from  that  place,  and  his  guns  can  go  more  easily 
to  his  horses  at  Varna  than  his  horses  to  the  guns  now 
at  Constantinople.^  Besides  this,  it  will  give  room  at 
Constantinople,  and  General  Storks  is  overcrowded  even 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  a  stretch  of  imagination,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  one,  for  any  one  to  say  in  Parliament  that  the 
army  would  have  been  as  badly  off  this  year  as  last  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Army  Works  Corps.  This  is  ‘  un 
peu  fort.’ 

I  wonder  of  what  use  the  800  men  of  that  Corps  have 
been,  or  likely  to  have  been,  whom  Mr.  Doyne  is  now  on 
the  point  of  sending  to  England  from  the  various  causes 
of  inefficiency  which  he  is  to  detail  to  me  ? 

1  Zamoyski’s  infantry  were  encamped  at  Scutari,  his  cavalry  cantoned  at 
Varna. 
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A  very  long  time  was  occupied,  as  indeed  we  all 
expected,  in  making  themselves  comfortable  with  their 
huts,  and  the  etceteras  of  a  camp  :  I  do  not  mean  that 
they,  as  well  as  others,  are  not  made  more  efficient  by  this 
means  ;  but,  to  read  what  is  said  of  them,  one  would  fancy 
the  curious  belief  that  they  started  at  once  working  for  the 
advantage  of  the  army,  which  could  not  have  got  on 
without  them.  A  very  great  mistake ;  and  the  very 
sauntering  way  in  which  I  see,  and  plenty  of  others  see, 
their  work  done  on  the  roads,  the  very  small  inducement 
that  makes  a  knot  of  them  lean  on  their  spades  in  con¬ 
versation  on  the  road  which  is  their  special  care,  all  this 
has  not  given  to  these  expensive  and  easy-going  gentlemen  costliness  of 
the  character  of  great  energy  or  activity  in  work.  I  think  same, 
your  lordship  would  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  cost, 
from  departure  from  the  shores  of  England  to  return 
thereto,  compared  with  the  real  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  army.  Hence  we  certainly  do  not  believe  in  much 
of  what  people  persuade  themselves  in  England. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  25,  1856. 

[After  complaining  of  the  slowness  with  which  news  is  Slowness  of 
brought  out  by  the  mail-packet,  Codrington  writes  :  1  commmicauon 

All  news  as  to  peace,  all  directions  Irom  you  as  to  the  and  import- 
destination  of  troops,  and  particularly  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  anceofits 
and  siege  matdriel,  should  come  as  soon  as  possible ;  for 
instance,  the  Candia  arrived  with  Artillery  to-day,  I  keep 
the  horses  on  board,  for  the  mail  may  bring  the  advisability 
of  their  return  immediately  to  England  or  Scutari  :  I  have 
written  to  General  Storks,  to  stop  what  I  can  at  Scutari ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  telegraph  to  him  direct  on  such  subjects. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  Admiral  at  Constantinople 
to  have  the  means  of  some  small  and  fast  despatch-boats  for 
telegraph  and  instructions  from  you,  now  that  the  electric 
wire  is  not  continued  to  us.  The  destination  of  troops, 
either  to  Mediterranean  or  to  England  direct,  is  a  know- 
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ledge  which  may  facilitate  arrangements  very  materially  as  to 
the  sort  of  vessel  in  which  to  place  them,  and  whether  for 
two  short  trips  such  as  Corfu  or  Malta,  or  the  whole  voyage 
home. 

...  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  English  army  would 
have  been  in  an  inferior  national  and  military  position  in 
the  plan  of  campaign  ;  ^  and  remember  that  that  part  of  the 
army  would  have  had  to  be  kept  up  from  hence,  that  in  case 
of  loss,  sickness,  attack  of  the  Russians,  diminution  of  the 
French  or  Sardinian  armies,  it  might  have  been  necessary 
for  me  to  send  the  greatest  part,  or  a  most  efficient  part,  of 
the  English  army  to  carry  on  operations  on  the  vital  point 
of  the  campaign,  and  yet  that  it  would  have  but  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  French  Command. 
And  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal  position  in  which  I 
should  then  have  been  placed  by  the  orders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  French  prince^  was  saluted  with  loi  guns  by  us, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  French,  and  8o  guns  English 
marched  past  us,  in  file,  in  good  order  afterwards. 

It  is  said  by  information  that  the  Russian  horses  would 
not  be  able  to  transport  their  Artillery  in  case  of  the  Allies 
having  to  advance  at  the  end  of  the  Armistice. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  27,  1856. 

...  I  am  most  anxious  that  a  right  decision  should  be 
come  to  about  the  Turkish  Contingent,  the  Irregular 
Cavalry,  the  Ottoman  Cossacks,  and  the  Swiss,  Italian,  and 
German  Legions.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  in  a  hurry 
in  letting  go  our  hold  upon  any  of  them.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  disbanding  as  yet,  and  above  all  that  we  shall  behave 
liberall)^  to  our  foreign  legions, — our  name  and  fame  in 
Europe  will  depend  upon  it,  and  liberality  will  not  be  bad 


^  This  refers  to  the  plan  made  in  view  of  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Panmure  in  his  letter  of  March  i8th. 

®  The  Prince  Imperial,  news  of  whose  birth  had  just  reached  the  Crimea. 
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economy,  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
peace  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  if  war  breaks  out  again 
we  may  want  foreigners  in  larger  numbers  even  than  we 
have  now  procured,  but  our  recruiting  will  be  easy  or  next 
to  impossible  according  as  we  deal  with  the  men  at  present 
in  our  service. 

You  cannot  too  soon,  although  in  an  unostentatious  way,  counsels  put- 
put  Malta  in  a  complete  state  of  defence  and  Gibraltar  too.  Malta  and 

y.,,,  ,  ,  Gibraltar  m  a 

It  Will  be  easy,  as  well  as  natural,  to  deposit  at  those  places  complete  state 
the  guns,  so  necessary  for  their  defence,  that  you  will  be  defence, 
bringing  home  from  the  Crimea. 

I  expect  that  John  Bull  will  turn  up  his  nose  at  our 
peace,  but  we  must  swear  till  we  are  black  in  the  face 
that  he  has  got  as  good  conditions  as  he  was  entitled  to 
demand. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W.  CODRINGTON 

March  28,  1856. 

I  have  just  arrived  from  a  week’s  run  in  Scotland,  and 
I  find  plenty  of  grouse  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  turn 
at  them,  since  we  have  so  scurvily  robbed  you  of  your  sport 
against  the  Russian  bear.  You  have  done  your  armistice 
well,  and  you  have  been  quite  right  in  declining,  as  Wind¬ 
ham  has  done,  your  power  over  the  buildings  at  Fort  Paul. 

I  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  Lord  Clarendon  some 
time  since,  and  I  hope  your  abstinence  from  destruction  Abstinence 
may  be  attended  with  good  results  to  ourselves.  You  have 
judged  very  prudently  in  staying  your  Reserves  at  Malta,  buildings. 
and  I  will  send  word  to  the  General  to  detain  them  from 
encumbering  you  for  the  present.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  you  require  no  instructions  from  me  in  guiding  you  to 
economy  of  the  public  resources,  and,  when  peace  is  defin¬ 
itely  signed,  I  anticipate  with  satisfaction  as  cordial  assistance 
in  the  recall  of  our  Army  as  you  have  given  the  Government 
in  its  organisation  and  preservation.  Your  enclosure  of  the 
parade  of  Sir  W.  Eyre’s  Division,  as  reported  in  a  note 
from  him  to  General  Windham,  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 


As  to  arrange¬ 
ments  for 
evacuation  of 
territory. 
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and  will,  I  am  sure,  do  the  same  to  the  Queen,  from  whom 
I  could  not  withhold  so  interesting  a  document.  I  can  only- 
say  of  the  treaty  of  peace  that  it  is  progressing  to  a  final 
signature,  but  many  little  hitches  will  arise,  and  I  fancy  a 
diplomatic  conference  uses  as  much  ceremony  to  remove  a 
molehill  as  they  would  devote  to  a  mountain.  We  shall 
have  to  renew  our  armistice  by  telegram.  .  .  , 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Paris,  March  28,  1856. 

As  soon  as  Peace  is  signed,  which  I  expect  it  will  be  on 
Sunday  (if  not  on  Saturday,  though  I  don’t  think  that  pos¬ 
sible),  we  must  have  a  supplementary  convention  with  both 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks  about  evacuation  of  territory, 
and  I  will  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  let  me  know  in  detail 
what  I  am  to  stipulate  for. 

By  our  Treaty  with  Turkey  we  are  bound  to  evacuate 
in  40  days,  or  sooner  if  possible,  and  the  P^'rench  are 
bound  to  do  so  equally  with  ourselves,  but  they  say  they 
cannot  quit  Constantinople  until  their  last  man  comes 
away  from  the  Crimea,  i.e.,  in  six  months,  and  I  think 
they  are  right,  because  they  ought  in  the  first  instance 
to  remove  all  their  troops  from  the  enemy’s  country,  for 
which  all  the  shipping  they  can  obtain  will  be  necessary.  I 
suppose  we  had  better  pursue  the  same  course,  and  give 
ourselves  elbow-room  for  quitting  our  different  positions  in 
Turkey,  though  none  of  our  Establishments  are  upon  the 
enormous  scale  of  those  of  the  French  at  Constantinople. 

I  was  alarmed  late  last  night  by  a  telegram  from  Ham¬ 
mond,  saying  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Codrington  not  to  renew  hostilities  without 
further  instructions.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  must  have 
sent  orders,  but  to  make  certain  of  no  untoward  event  hap¬ 
pening  I  have  telegraphed  to  Codrington. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  CLARENDON 

Private. 


peace. 


March  29,  1856. 

We  have  agreed  to  the  following  points  to-day  with  Lord  Panmm-e 
reference  to  proceedings  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  ^to^ro^- 

1.  That  we  must  have  six  months  to  evacuate  Russian  ngs  on  the 
territory,  and  withdraw  our  troops,  material,  etc.  We  will 

do  it  sooner  if  we  can,  of  course. 

2.  In  consideration  of  our  having  abstained  from  de¬ 
stroying  the  quays  and  storehouses  at  Fort  Paul,  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  introduce  such  vessels  as  we  can  into 
the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
embarkation  of  our  materiel. 

3.  The  same  time  will  be  required  for  evacuating  Turk¬ 
ish  ground. 

4.  If  you  could  coax  Ali  to  give  us  one  of  the  large 
brass  ordnance,  either  from  Dardanelles  or  Smyrna,  as  a 
memento  of  our  war  alliance,  it  will  be  gratefully  received. 

5.  Say  something  about  protecting  the  graves  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  at  Sebastopol. 

I  think  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  sign  your  treaty  on 
Sunday,  even  a  rigid  Presbyterian  must  admit  it  to  be  a 
work  of  mercy. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  March  29,  1856. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  post  officially  about  omissions  in  Objects  to 
despatches;  I  forgot  to  refer  to  it  in  my  private  letter,  and  “c* 

C  .’  1  1-  “Oted  as  such, 

to  explain  my  leelmgs  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  01  in  despatches, 
consequence  in  such  things  as  those  mentioned  in  my  official 
letter.  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  considered  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  omit  part  of  a  public  despatch,  if  it  is 
published,  unless  showing  that  there  is  such  omission,  either 
by  saying  it  is  an  extract,  or  by  asterisks.  It  is  not  that  an 
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officer  is  at  all  to  judge  of  whether  a  despatch  or  information 
is  to  be  published  or  not ;  but  if  it  is, — as  conveying  facts, 
or  opinions  on  those  facts, — he  is  entitled  to  his  own  full 
representation,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  its  being  an  extract 

only.  ... 

It  must  depend  on  Lord  Hardinge  to  settle  the  stations 
of  particular  regiments,  after  the  Government  has  settled 
what  is  the  political  destination,  or  the  military  separation 
of  the  army.  It  Is  no  use  my  attempting  anything,  or 
holding  out  hopes,  for  England  or  elsewhere,  which  other 
necessities  of  the  service  or  arrangements  might  immediately 
alter. 

If  you  were  to  leave  the  business  to  me,  irrespective  of 
the  destination  of  regiments,  I  think  the  following  would  be 
the  course  I  should  take  in  succession  of  embarkation. 


Sketches  a  plan 
for  embarking 
troops,  etc. 


Considerations 
to  be  kept  in 
view  in  parting 
with  horses. 


Continues  plan 
of  embarka¬ 
tion. 


First  to  embark  all  siege  train  and  stores  and  impedi¬ 
menta  of  every  description,  sending  them  to  Malta  or  Corfu 
or  to  Scutari,  and  getting  the  vessels  back,  if  the  whole 
vessel  was  necessarily  occupied  by  such  stores,  so  as  not  to 
delay  for  long  the  embarkation  of  troops.  If  troops  have 
to  go  to  Malta,  or  Constantinople,  or  Corfu,  to  remain,  then 
these  vessels  should  take  partly  stores,  partly  troops. 

If  the  Turks  wish,  and  our  Government  consents,  I 
would  sell  to  them  cavalry  horses,  the  Land  Transport  and 
whole  of  its  fnatdriel,  and  many  of  the  Engineer  and 
Artillery  stores  :  the  whole  of  these  I  should  then  assemble 
at  Sinope  and  the  Dardanelles,  the  shorter  voyages  to  which 
would  allow  quick  return  here  for  embarking  troops. 

The  horses  of  Artillery  are  not  easily  replaced,  and  any 
disposal  of  these,  and  of  cavalry  horses,  must  be  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  inefficiency  created  in  both  arms  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  them,  compared  to  the  percentage  of  loss,  and 
time  occupied  in  paying  transports,  on  the  voyage. 

The  Candia  lost  9  out  of  189, 

The  Jiira  lost  4  out  of  205, 

The  Arf^o  lost  14  out  of  190, 

in  their  voyages  of  about  16  or  18  days  from  England  lately. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  Siege  train  and  stores,  and  Land 
Transport,  and  cavalry  and  Artillery  field  batteries  are  gone 
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from  hence,  I  would  send  the  infantry,  or  possibly  one  or 
two  divisions  simultaneously  with  them,  to  their  destinations, 

I  should  not  care  about  moving  the  siege  train  and  stores 
from  Scutari,  if  it  occupied  transport  that  could  be  employed 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  Crimea. 

Then,  again,  you  might  have  some  political  advantage 
in  keeping  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the  army  together 
in  light  marching  order,  and  letting  a  fleet  of  men  of  war 
and  fine  merchant  steamers  show  that  the  same  power  of 
simultaneous  and  rapid  removal  shows  a  future  facility  for 
disembarkation  in  any  given  locality. 

All  this  outline,  and  indeed  the  detail  of  the  disposition 
of  regiments,  must  be  settled  in  England.  All  the  rest  you 
may  throw  upon  me  in  any  quantity  of  work  or  responsibility 
you  choose. 

1  think  your  passage  through  France  of  troops  is  as  to  proposed 
questionable  as  to  time,  and  possibly  in  other  points.  If  your  passage  of 

/  .  .  1  'll  ^  1  •  ^  British  troops 

five  steamers  can  bring  cavalry  or  artillery  out  here  m  16  through 
days,  do  you  think  you  can  economise  time  or  money  by  France, 
their  landing  at  Marseilles }  I  should  doubt  it.  The 
entente  cordiale  between  the  nations  and  armies  is  very  good 
now  ;  you  might  or  might  not  improve  it  by  a  passage  of 
many  troops  through  France.  .  .  . 

Colonel  M'Murdo  dined  here  yesterday;  of  course  the  Disposal  of 
whole  arrangements  for  completion  of  the  L.T.C.  are  at  a 
standstill ;  if  the  animals  are  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  Turks, 

I  think  there  will  be  sufficient  men  of  that  Corps,  and  of 
natives,  to  take  over,  and  care  for  the  animals  at  Sinope 
and  at  the  Dardanelles — thus  lettinor  me  bring-  all  soldiers 
back  to  the  ranks.  The  officers  put  to  the  Corps,  ‘  pending 
H.M.’s  pleasure,’  are  I  think  entitled  to  their  commissions, 
after  having  done  the  duty,  and  under  such  a  pledge  as 
that  given  in  the  General  Orders  of  this  army. 

The  armistice  is  renewed  indefinitely  by  us.  I  have  not 
received  Liiders’  signature,  but  I  think  it  is  by  this  time 
with  the  French.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  disappointments  indeed  in  the  hopes  to  Disappoim- 
which  I  had  looked  forward  in  this  fine  command  ;  it  need 
not  be  said,  but  can  well  be  felt  by  every  one,  with  what  tions. 


Force  to  be 
sent  to  Canada 
from  the 
Crimea. 
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feeling  of  pride  the  whole  army  would  have  made  its  effort 
for  England,  which  had  been  looking  forward,  and  would 
have  been  looking  on  ;  and  whether  here,  or  in  Asia — 
under  whatever  difference  of  opinion  as  to  my  own  position 
or  the  locality  of  the  war — my  efforts  should  have  been 
given  to  doing  all  in  my  power  in  return  for  the  command 
in  which  I  had  been  placed.  You  may  reckon  upon  my 
not  wishing  quitting,  though  with  many  inducements  to  do 
so,  this  country  till  the  hard  work  is  over. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Py.,  March  30,  1856. 

I  conclude  that  the  four  Regiments  which  you  are  going 
to  send  to  Canada  from  the  Crimea  will  take  up  at  Malta 
their  additional  Companies  and  their  Drafts,  and  that  they 
will  go  on  at  a  strength  of  nearly  a  thousand  each,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  five  thousand  men  at  least  and  some 
good  Staff  Officers  and  a  good  General  to  command.  This 
American  dispute^  may,  and  most  likely  will,  end  in  smoke; 
but  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  case  of  its  ending  in  gun¬ 
powder  smoke,  and  as  Peace  is  now  signed,  and  our  troops 
are  disposable,  we  should  be  greatly  and  justly  blamed  if 
we  lost  a  day  in  properly  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  our 
North  American  Colonies — we  ought  also  to  send  a  sufficient 
supply  of  artillery-men. 

What  sort  of  troops  would  you  choose  for  sending  to  N. 
America?  Should  they  not  have,  as  a  portion,  a  Rifle 
Battalion  ? 


^  After  the  passing  of  an  Act  (December  1854)  authorising  the  formation  of 
a  Foreign  Legion  for  service  in  the  war,  the  United  States  of  America  had 
made  a  serious  complaint  against  the  excessive  zeal  displayed  in  the  enlistment 
of  her  citizens.  England  apologised,  but  our  Minister  was  dismissed  from 
Washington,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries  were  restored. 
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FROM  THE  OUEEX 


/  O 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON 

Private. 

Hlarch  3c. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  fired  away  at  10  last  night  ^ 
as  you  would  hear,  instead  of  10  this  morning,  but  it  does 
not  matter  as  we  have  several  precedents. 

In  regard  to  sending  more  troops  to  Canada,  I  have 
seen  Hardinge,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulrv'  in  sending 
immediately  from  the  Crimea  5  regiments  of  Sco  rank  and 
file  each,  which  will  be  4,000,  and  a  field  batterv*  of  artiller\'. 
as  w'ell  as  two  Companies  from  home  for  the  works  out 
there.  I  proposed  to  him  to  constitute  the  force  in  British 
North  America  into  a  Division  of  two  brigades,  and  to  send 
a  Lt. -General  from  the  Crimea  with  the  5  Regiments. 
This  would  give  vou  a  reliable  Ofiicer  in  case  of  necessirv. 
and  Major-General  Horne  in  Canada  and  Sir  G.  Le 
Marchant  in  Nova  Scotia  will  fall  into  the  command  of  the 
two  Bricrades.  The  name  of  Sir  William  Evre  is  here 

O  ^ 

mentioned  as  under  consideration  for  the  command.  We 
will  have  some  good  staff-officers  sent  out  to  put  things  in 
order,  and  the  munitions  of  war  will  be  ready  to  ascend  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the  ice  will  fairly  permit  them.  I 
think  you  will  do  well  to  have  one  rifle  regiment  among 
the  troops  selected,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong  with  any  now 
in  the  Crimea — I  am  not  afraid  of  any  filibustering  inroad, 
or  even  of  a  regular  set  to,  but  for  the  latter  we  shall  and 
ought  to  be  better  prepared. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  P.\NMURE 

Windsor  C.\stle,  March  31,  iS;6. 
The  Queen  would  wish  to  see  Lord  Panmure  at  6  at 
Buckingham  Palace  to-morrow.  Lord  Palmerston  has 

1  salute  fired  in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  -A  milirarv  rale 
prescribes  that  no  salutes  be  fired  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  was  compelled  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  infraction  of  this  rale. 
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written  to  her  about  Troops  being  sent  direct  to  Canada 
from  the  Crimea,  which  she  has  sanctioned,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  stated  her  wish  that  these  Troops  should  be  sent 
out  organised  as  a  division,  with  their  complement  of 
Artillery  and  Transport  ready  to  take  the  Field.  If  this 
is  not  done,  we  shall  be  directly  falling  back  into  all  our 
old  ways,  which  we  have  all  so  strongly  condemned. 

The  Queen  has  not  a  doubt  that  Lord  Panmure  will 
concur  in  the  obvious  necessity  of  this. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  March  31,  1856. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter.  The 
good  accounts  of  her  Army  are  very  gratifying  to  her,  and 
a  great  contrast  to  the  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  French  Army. 

But  let  us  keep  one  thing  well  up,  and  well  organised, 
at  Home,  so  that  we  can  never  be  found  agrain  as  we  were 
in  ’54! 

The  Queen  wishes  to  repeat  to  Lord  Panmure  that 
plans  for  the  new  Barracks  at  Dover  and  Gosport,  as  well 
as  of  Fort  Elson  and  the  Casemated  Barracks  of  Corner 
Fort,  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  her.  To-morrow  we 
shall  already  enter  the  month  of  April,  and  these  matters 
do  not  advance!  Have  the  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Aldershot 
been  begun,  the  plans  for  which  the  Queen  approved  at 
Christmas  ? 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  W.  CODRINGTON 


March  31,  1856. 

The  Park  and  Tower  guns  have  announced  that  Peace 
is  signed,  and  I  only  regret  that  you  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  sagacity  of  the  advice  which 
placed  you  in  command  of  the  army  by  taking  it  into  the 
field. 


Peace  signed. 
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You  will  now  set  about  bringing  it  away.  I  have  sent 
you  a  despatch  authorising  you  to  use  full  discretion,  and 
to  dispose  of  everything  you  can  which  it  would  be  useless 
or  cumbersome  to  bring  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much 
economy  may  be  achieved  in  that  way,  and  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  the  country  to  save  every  penny  we  can  creditably,  in 
return  for  the  lavish  hands  with  which  they  loaded  the 
army  with  comforts  of  every  kind.  I  shall  order  home  the 
Militia  regiments  immediately,  and  make  room  for  some 
of  your  regiments  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  we  mean  to 
keep  strongly  garrisoned.  You  will  have  to  send  five 
regiments  direct  to  Canada,  and  one  of  them  must  be  a 
rifle  battalion  and  the  others  well  trained  to  the  Minid.  On 
this  head  you  will  receive  official  orders,  but  you  will  of 
course  keep  your  own  counsel  on  their  destination  till  they 
sail. 

The  fact  is  we  have  denuded  N.  America  too  much,  and  As  to  evacua- 
Jonathan  is  bumptious  ;  but  our  hands  are  empty  if  he  wants 
a  trial,  and  I  think  he  would  come  second-best  off.  The 
regiments  which  had  longest  home  service  before  the  war 
will  be  those  to  go  to  America,  I  presume.  We  shall  have 
some  corps  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  in  proportion 
than  existed  before  the  war.  Six  months  will  be  quite  long 
enough  for  you  to  have  for  evacuation,  but  you  must  not 
bring  your  best  men  away  before  the  French.  I  think  your 
sick  should  begin  to  voyage  homewards  as  soon  as  you  can 
find  good  ships  for  them.  I  am  quite  clear  for  your  selling 
every  mule  you  have  at  any  price  you  can  get,  and  it  will 
also  be  infinitely  more  economical  to  dispose  of  all  your 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses  than  to  bring  them  home. 

You  should  make  known  to  the  Turkish  Government  and 
to  the  Austrians  your  willingness  to  sell  them,  and  a  very 
low  figure  may  be  accepted.  We  can  soon  remount  our 
cavalry  in  this  country,  and  we  have  a  great  many  fine 
artillery  horses  on  hand. 

We  have  terrible  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  French 
army,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  peace  signed, 
as  I  feel  convinced  we  could  not  have  carried  out  our  plans 
of  campaign  with  our  Allies  in  their  present  condition. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


April  1856 

The  April  correspondence  consists  mainly  of  letters  of  Lord 
Panmure  and  Sir  William  Codrington  relative  to  the  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  not  till  April  29th  that  the  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  enabled  peace  to  be  formally  proclaimed,  and  hence 
effective  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  was  proportionally  de¬ 
layed — Codrington’s  labours  being  meanwhile  limited  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  Sardinian  troops,  Army  Works  Corps, 
siege  train  and  superfluous  stores,  and  to  endeavours  to  sell 
off  huts  and  transport  animals,  together  with  all  but  the  best 
of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  characteristic  attention  to  detail  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  contributions  on  the  disposal  of  the 
latter. 

The  evacuation  of  Kertch  had  already  begun. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  harbour  of  Balaclava,  a 
concession  of  the  right  to  use  that  of  Sebastopol  for  the 
purposes  of  evacuation  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
British. 

Details  as  to  the  projected  return  of  troops  from  the 
East,  and  the  disembodiment  of  the  Militia,  will  be  found 
in  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  dated  April  25th. 

Meantime  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  recent 
enemies  in  the  Crimea  continued  to  be  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  Civilities  in  the  form  of  banquets  and  reviews 
were  exchanged  between  the  Allied  and  Russian  Generals, 
and  these  functions,  as  well  as  some  evolutions  on  a  large 
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scale  by  the  infantry  of  the  British  Army,  are  well  described 
by  Codrington.  The  latter  are  of  great  significance,  as 
showing  the  splendid  condition  of  our  army  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war.  And  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that, 
at  this  time,  a  French  Commission  had  obtained  leave  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  superior  well-being  of  the 
British  Army. 

Less  satisfactory,  strange  to  say,  than  their  relations 
with  their  late  enemies  were  the  relations  of  the  Allies 
themselves — of  which  an  outrage  perpetrated  by  French 
marines  upon  a  British  sergeant  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

At  home  the  composition  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  System  of  Purchase  in  the  i\rmy  engaged  atten¬ 
tion,  the  Commission  having  been  proposed,  in  Panmure’s 
words,  rather  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  from  expectation  or  desire  of  change. 

In  reference  to  the  prospect  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
army,  now  that  war  was  at  an  end,  Panmure  writes,  April 
14th,  ‘All  I  can  say  is.  I’ll  oppose  the  current  till  it  sweeps 
me  away  with  it !  Of  course,  so77ie  reduction  must  take 
place,  but  we  must  maintain  our  army  in  a  proper  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  reduced  establishment  ready  to  be  built  upon 
at  any  moment.’ 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  April  i,  1856. 

The  final  destination  of  regiments  is  that  which  will  Desires  to  be 
enable  me  to  use  the  transports  for  the  army  with  the  best  of 

^  final  destina- 

economy  or  time  and  means.  1  cannot  settle  tneir  luture  dons  of 
stations,  which  depend  upon  political  arrangement,  and  a  regiments, 
military  roster  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Therefore  I  trust  to 
your  letting  me  know  all  this  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  same 
about  the  loth  and  12th  going  back  to  India;  the  roster 
in  England  must  settle  that,  and  you  will  hear  from  Con- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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stantinople,  or  at  all  events  I  will  send  you  when  I  get  it, 
the  account  I  have  asked  for  of  losses  and  the  time  occupied 
in  the  bringing  them  to  the  Crimea.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  not  being  worth  while  taking  their  horses 
back. 

Lord  Stratford  will  let  me  and  you  know  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  as  to  the  Turkish  Government  taking  our 
horses,  both  of  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Land  Transport.  I 
must  have  your  sanction  for  such  disposal  of  these  ;  for, 
remember.  Artillery  horses  are  not  got  in  a  day,  and  it 
renders  inefficient  for  the  time  120  guns. 

I  have  long  ago  given  directions  to  stop  all  purchases 
of  animals  ;  and,  by  a  letter  from  General  Storks,  three  of 
the  transports  with  the  additional  artillery  will  remain  at 
Scutari ;  the  shortest  way  to  be  to  send  them  straight  home 
again  if  the  horses  are  in  tolerable  health,  unless  it  is  wished 
to  let  the  Turks  buy  them. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  adoption  of  the  general 
order  about  the  press  :  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  otherwise 
than  right ;  and,  as  you  know,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  abuse, 
which  I  see  is  begun,  accompanied  by  distortion  of  facts 
and  much  personality.  .  .  .  By  the  bye,  how  is  it  that  you 
publish  the  strength  of  the  English  army  yourself  in  Dr. 
Hall’s  report — that  part  surely  can  be  left  with  asterisks. 
However,  all  these  things  are  but  of  little  consequence  now  ; 
our  embarkation,  and  that  of  the  Sardinians  depending  on 
us,  will  occupy  all  one’s  thought  and  time,  though  not  quite 
in  as  engaging  a  way  as  a  forward  movement.  I  think 
Sardinians  ought  to  go  first,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from 
expense,  as  they  have  been  so  true  and  so  quiet  in  their 
assistance,  and  are  so  little  gainers  by  the  result.  How¬ 
ever,  they  gain  in  morale  and  renonimd — no  trifling  gain 
for  any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  leading  state  of 
Italy.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  telegraph  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  28th 
March,  ‘  that  peace  would  be  signed  shortly,’  ^  and  that  the 
armistice  had  better  be  renewed.  It  had  already  been 
done. 


^  The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  on  the  30th  March. 
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Although  I  may  differ  in  my  views  of  what  is  the  best  Writer’s 
course,  and  although  I  think  it  right  to  give  my  opinion  to  ^^atitucL”fo 
you  officially  on  such  subjects,  yet  you  must  not  think  I  am  Government- 
unmindful  of  the  assistance  and  support  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  I  shall  adopt  and  carry  out  any  views  on  which 
the  Government  wishes  me  to  act 

Many  of  the  spaces  of  burial  grounds  are  enclosed  ; 
timber  fences  would  be  no  use,  stone  has  in  many  cases  to 
be  brought  some  distance,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  some  of  the  places.  .  .  . 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py.,  April  3,  1856. 

Lord  Combermere  spoke  to  me  to-day  at  the  Council  cavairy horses 
about  the  Cavalry  Horses  in  the  Crimea.  He  strongly  ™ 
recommended  bringing  home  the  good  and  efficient  horses, 
and  selling  the  bad  ones  on  the  spot.  He  said  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  made  horses  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  Regiments  on  their  return  home,  and  that  without 
such  a  foundation  the  Regiments  would  not  be  fit  for  any 
duty,  and  would  not  be  able  to  train  recruits.  I  was  glad 
to  find  a  good  and  experienced  Cavalry  Officer  held  the 
same  opinion  which  I  had  been  led  to  form. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

April  4,  1856. 

I  have  sent  you  an  official  despatch  on  the  subject  of  sir  w.  Eyre 
sending  five  Regiments  to  N.  America,  as  we  consider  those 

^5  ^5  .AjTicnc&n 

parts  to  have  been  too  much  denuded  of  troops  on  the  out-  division  of  the 
break  of  the  War.  .  .  .  The  regiments  will  embark  at  once  on  Army 
the  shipping  being  ready,  and  we  are  particularly  anxious 
that  nothing  should  be  known  of  their  departure  till  they 
are  on  the  point  of  embarkation.  They  may  be  warned  for 
service  without  saying  where.  We  are  desirous  that  this 
should  not  appear  as  a  menace  in  any  way,  but  merely  as 
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the  natural  mode  of  dispersing  an  army  gathered  from  all 
quarters.  I  think  you  should  send  them  away  complete  in 
all  things,  but  I  would  leave  them  to  provide  carts  and 
animals  for  Land  Transport  in  the  countries  whither  they 
are  going.  The  Sardinian  medals  are  gone  in  the  Resolute 
to  General  Marmora,  but  you  may  do  every  honour  you 
like  to  his  army  by  presenting  them. 

I  grieve  with  you  over  your  sad  conflagration,  and 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  Army  Works 
Corps  have  not  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  army,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  making  any  arrange¬ 
ment  which  you  think  right  for  sending  it  back  to  this 
country.  We  wish  everything  to  come  back  to  us  as  light 
as  you  can  manage,  and  if  we  can  get  any  price  of  even  a 
moderate  figure  for  all  our  horses  of  every  description,  I 
would  at  once  sell  them  rather  than  reconvey  them  back  to 
this  country.  All  other  stores  which  are  superabundant 
may  equally  be  dispensed  with  ;  I  find  that  there  is  a  great 
deficit  of  muskets  in  Canada,  and  have  telegraphed  to 
Storks  not  to  serve  out  1851  pattern  to  Cossacks  of  the 
Sultan,  and  I  think  you  should  send  them  on  in  the  trans¬ 
ports  with  the  Canadian  troops,  consigned  to  W.  D.,  Store¬ 
keeper  there.  You  have  been  lecturing  me  for  not  giving 
your  despatches  in  full  to  the  Gazette.  I  take  it  very 
quietly,  conceiving  myself  to  be  a  better  judge  of  what  the 
public  should  hear  than  you  can  be  out  there.  I  take  care 
that  the  departments  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I 
think  you  had  better  leave  these  matters  in  my  hands  and 
trust  to  my  discretion.  I  don’t  think  you  have  suffered 
by  it. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sebastopol,  April  5,  1856. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  begin  sending  stores  and  siege 
train  away  from  hence.  There  was  some  order  to  Captain 
Gordon  not  to  send  anything  to  England  direct ;  but  I  have 
given  him  authority  to  break  through  this,  for  delay  won’t 
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do  this  now  ;  and  waiting  for  knowledge  of  arrangements 
for  stores  in  England  might  delay  our  doing  anything,  and 
cause  an  accumulation  of  ships  at  Balaclava,  which  the  size 
of  the  harbour  will  not  allow — therefore  you  must  trust  me  to 
do  the  best  for  the  service.  If  I  do  not  hear  soon,  I  shall 
probably  order  the  embarkation  for  England  of  those  troops 
of  Horse  Artillery  and  batteries  that  have  the  first  claim  by 
their  service  out  here  to  go  home. 

I  should  myself  continue  to  send  home  the  horses  and 
batteries  until  I  hear  that  any  troops  are  to  remain  (say  a 
Division)  in  Turkey,  or  elsewhere.  If  one  or  two  Divisions 
were  settled,  as  possibly  a  sort  of  army  of  occupation,  I  As  to  retention 
would  give  them  a  larger  proportion  of  Artillery  than  usual 
— perhaps  even  four  batteries  to  a  Division  of  Infantry.  occupation, 

But  no  doubt  you  will  telegraph  to  me  some  outline  by 
which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  act. 

I  should  like,  as  due  to  them,  to  send  home  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  army  first,  in  steamers — which  steamers  would  return 
for  our  longer  voyages  to  England. 

Army  all  well ;  better  weather  up  to  yesterday.  On 
the  3rd  as  nasty  a  snow-storm,  with  heavy  squalls,  as  I  have 
seen  this  winter ;  but  to-day  sun,  and  mild. 

General  Liiders  has  just  sent  a  Colonel  Offenberg  (I 
think  his  name)  to  Marshal  Pelissier,  myself,  and  General 
la  Marmora,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  officers  or  men 
past  the  respective  lines.  We  print  some  passes  for  him 
at  once — to  take  back  with  him  ;  and  we  print  some  others, 
also  for  him  to  take  back  on  approval,  for  us  to  issue,  in 
order  to  be  valid  with  Russian  sentries. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  13  field  guns^  stared  Colonel 
Offenberg  in  the  face  just  in  front  of  this  house. 

Colonel  O.  talked  unhesitatingly  about  the  difficulty  of 
transport. 


’  Captured  from  the  Russians. 
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Horses  in  the 
Crimea. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Pv.,  April  6,  1856. 

I  have  been  thinking  over  the  question  about  the  horses 
in  the  Crimea.  You  say  that  it  will  cost  you  forty  pounds 
a  horse  to  bring  them  home,  and  that  you  can  buy  others 
here  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds  a-piece.  But  if  that  is 
so,  surely  it  will  be  best  economy  to  bring  home  all  the 
good  and  serviceable  horses,  because  the  horses  that  you 
would  buy  here,  at  .;^30  or  ^35  each,  would  be  young,  raw 
and  untrained,  unfit  for  work  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  many  of  them  would  die  of  inllammation  or  fall  lame, 
or  come  to  those  other  accidents  to  which  young  horses  are 
liable  in  the  process  of  seasoning.  Would  it  not  therefore 
be  best  economy,  with  a  view  both  to  money  and  to 
efficiency,  to  bring  home  the  good  seasoned  and  serviceable 
horses  of  cavalry  and  artillery  and  transport,  and  to  sell  on 
the  spot  those  only  that  are  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  service  ? 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py,  April  6,  1856. 

The  Sardinians  say  that,  as  we  cannot  advance  them 
the  additional  half-million  which  they  have  asked  for,  they 
hope  that  we  shall  assist  them  in  paying  as  soon  as  possible 
the  additional  expense  which  they  are  put  to  by  having 
their  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  we  will  for  that  purpose 
give  them  means  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  request,  and  one  which  we 
ought  to  comply  with. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  6,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  not  signed  the  enclosed  Warrant,  fearing 
some  mistake.  No  new  pattern  for  a  short  musquet-rifie  has 
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been  submitted  to  her  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  nor 

does  she  recollect  having  signed  a  Warrant  on  the  20th  of 

January  ordering  the  pattern  to  be  sealed  which  is  now 

proposed  to  be  superseded.  If,  moreover,  a  new  pattern 

was  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  for  all  Rifle  Corps  and  not 

for  the  Rifle  Brigade  only.  The  Queen  had  hoped  that  New  Rifle  for 

this  new  Rifle,  which  was  approved  by  her  about  Christ- 

mas  if  she  remembers  rightly,  would  soon  be  ready  for 

distribution. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


April  7,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  • 
Majesty,  and  regrets  that  Your  Majesty  should  have  had 
so  much  trouble  respectmg  the  Warrant  submitted  by  him 
for  sealing  the  pattern  of  ‘  the  short  musquet  ’  for  The  Rifle 
Brigade. 

Lord  Panmure  transmits  for  Your  Majesty’s  information 
the  following  documents  :  ist,  the  Warrant  of  21st  January, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  arm  then  sealed  had 
been  submitted  to  Your  Majesty,  and  is  doubtless  the  same 
which  Your  Majesty  mentions  as  having  seen  at  Christmas. 

2nd,  Copy  of  a  memorandum  from  Pall  Mall,  in  which  the 
alterations  now  submitted  are  described. 

These  alterations,  though  trifling  in  detail,  are  im- Astoaitera- 
portant  in  effect  on  the  arm,  and  Lord  Panmure  certainly  t'ons in 
thought  that  they  had  been  submitted  to  Your  Majesty  by 
Lord  Hardinge,  as  his  approval  of  them  was  notified  to 
Lord  Panmure;  but  as  Your  Majesty’s  commands  were 
explicit,  that  no  alteration  whatever  should  be  made  in  any 
pattern  sealed  by  Warrant  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual 
without  Your  Majesty’s  approbation.  Lord  Panmure  refused 
to  sanction  the  changes  proposed  until  he  had  submitted  a 
Warrant  for  Your  Majesty’s  signature. 

Lord  Panmure  fully  concurs  with  Your  Majesty  that 
all  Rifle  Corps  should  be  armed  with  the  same  musquet, 
and  should  Your  Majesty  on  this  explanation  consent  to 
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have  the  Warrant  resubmitted  for  signature,  Lord  Panmure 
will  have  it  so  worded  as  to  carry  out  Your  Majesty’s 
views. 

Lord  Panmure  has  desired  the  two  rifles  referred  to 
in  Memo.  No.  2  to  be  sent  for  Your  Majesty’s  inspection 
with  this  letter,  trusting  to  Your  Majesty’s  excusing  a 
course  somewhat  irregular. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 


Disposal  of 

Turkish 

Contingent. 


April  7,  1856. 

I  write  you  to-day  on  the  subject  of  the  evacuation  of 
Kertch,  which  is  pressed  on  us  by  Russia,  and  there  is 
every  disposition  to  give  it  up  on  our  part.  But  we  must 
see  where  the  Turkish  Contingent  is  to  go,  and  I  think 
you  should  immediately  communicate  with  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  and  see  whether  he  can  make  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Porte  to  send  them  to  some  quarter  where 
their  final  redelivery  to  the  Turkish  Government  could  be 
effected. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  your  heavy  guns  at 
Kertch,  and  these  might  be  sent  to  Malta  if  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

There  is  a  company  which  mean  to  establish  a  railway 
from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  are  likely  to  become 
bidders  for  our  rails  and  plant  at  Balaclava,  and  I  dare  say 
there  are  many  other  things  which  might  suit  them.  I  am 
making  inquiries.  I  hope  you  will  get  the  Sardinian 
medals,  by  the  Resolute,  before  any  part  of  the  Sardinian 
army  leaves  the  Crimea,  which,  however,  will  be  soon. 

I  think  you  should  send  me  home  some  plan  of  your 
own  for  evacuating  the  Crimea,  as  it  would  lead  to  definitive 
conclusions  more  easily. 

We  shall  require  some  ten  or  twelve  regiments  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  more. 

But  we  are  cutting  and  carving  on  our  peace  establish¬ 
ment,  and  you  shall  hear  more  fully  when  we  see  our  way 
with  it. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


April  8,  1856. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter  of 
yesterday. 

His  explanation  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  Queen 
approves  the  Rifles,  which  she  returns.  She  will  sign  the 
proposed  Warrant  as  soon  as  Lord  Panmure  sends  it 
to  her. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  8,  1856. 

The  necessity  of  getting  ships  away  from  Balaclava,  processor 
which  would  only  encumber  the  harbour,  has  rendered  it 'clearing  out' 
necessarv  to  load  them  at  once — in  some  cases  for  Eng-land^^^ 
direct.  .  .  . 

I  am  making  arrangements  to  finish  all  the  gun  and 
shot  business  by  the  rail,  and  shall  then  take  up  whatever 
portions  are  not  required  for  the  transport  of  provisions, 
etc.,  to  the  Forts. 

The  Sardinians  will  have  given  to  them  now,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  telegraph,  about  200  iron  guns ;  they 
will  embark  them  for  Genoa. 

I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my  giving  to  La  Marmora 
the  six  guns,  iron  position  pieces  and  carriages,  which  did 
such  good  service  for  them  in  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya; 
they  swept  the  plain  to  the  Tractir  bridge,  and,  hearing 
from  Count  Lilta  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
them  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  Russian  guns,  I  thought 
it  much  better  to  offer  them  from  the  English  Government 
as  a  souvenir  to  them  of  the  Alliance. 

All  the  brass  field  guns — our  share,  that  is,  and  having  Division  of 
had  no  division  for  the  Sardinians, — will  go  home.  The  captured  guns, 
division  will  have  to  be  made  in  England  for  the  Sardinians 
— which,  I  suppose,  will  deprive  us  of  one-third  of  those 
we  have.  I  will  ask,  when  in  England,  that  Sir  W. 
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Codrington  may  have  the  option  of  one  for  his  place  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  I  have  mentioned  in  my  public  letter 
about  a  gun  and  a  howitzer  for  the  family  of  Lord  Raglan. 

The  System  of  passes  proposed  by  Colonel  Offenberg, 
by  Luders’  desire,  seems  all  nonsense ;  it  is  certainly  not 
worth  while  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  is  not  the 
least  attended  to  by  the  Russians  themselves.  I  never 
saw  such  a  scene,  such  a  line  of  drunkenness  descending 
the  quarry  valley  of  Inkerman,  from  the  French  and 
English  camps,  to  the  Tchernaya  —  on  their  men  and 
N.C.  officers  returning  from  the  ‘hospitalities  of  their 
late  enemies.  They  came  across  by  the  causeway  and 
the  posts  and  rails  in  the  river,  and  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  were  reeling  drunk  on  their  return  ;  I  rode  up 
as  they  were  coming  down,  and  was  glad  to  see  but  very 
few  English  in  the  same  state. 

General  Luders  was  gone  to  Simpheropol,  so  that  our 
communications  were  not  as  rapid  as  could  be  wished.  We 
shall  probably  meet  him,  but  the  Russian  officers  talk  of 
typhus  fever  at  Simpheropol,  etc.  No  doubt  there  is  much 
sickness  among  them,  and  great  difficulty  of  communication 
and  supplies.  Some  of  General  Luders  staff  came  here 
to  Headquarters,  and  remained  on  very  easy  terms  with 
General  Windham.  They  return  some  day  to  dine  with 
him.  Plenty  of  similar  intercourse  is  going  on  with  the 
French. 

We  certainly  feel  the  loss  of  the  telegraph  much  just 
now  ;  nor  does  the  ‘  rapidity  ’  of  the  mail-boat  keep  pace 
with  our  necessities  just  at  present.  I  presume  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  pay  off,  by  my  sending  them  to  England, 
the  Army  Works  Corps,  as  they  are  a  tolerably  expensive 
force,  and  have  not  any  very  important  occupation. 

I  have  ordered  Boards  in  the  Artillery  to  estimate  what 
horses  are  worth  taking  to  England,  and  what  selling  here. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  you  would  wish  to  re-establish  the 
Russian  Artillery  with  English  horses,  and  some  of  the 
fine  and  good  horses  at  their  prime  will  be  worth  main¬ 
taining.  Besides,  until  I  know  the  destination  of  the 
troops,  and  their  Artillery — whether  you  mean  to  have  a 
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Division  or  Corps  in  Turkey,  or  the  Mediterranean — I 
cannot  decide  as  to  selling’. 

o 

Report  says  that  the  Marseilles  people  don’t  wish  to 
have  the  French  army  come  home  until  their  typhus  fever 
is  gone — they  are  afraid  of  an  epidemic.  That  does  not 
surely  apply  to  Toulon. 

I  have  written  to  Liiders  that  I  wish  to  repair  the 
broken  bridge  over  the  Tchernaya  at  the  causeway,  in 
order  that  we  may  pass  freely  to  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  have  prepared  everything  for  this  temporary 
purpose. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 


April  II,  1856. 

I  have  communicated  to  you  by  telegraph  that  we  shall  Permission  to 
have  permission  to  use  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and 
will  be  repaid  for  your  considerate  abstinence  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  wharves  and  landing-places.  This  will  save  wear 
and  tear  of  your  horses,  and  enable  you  to  remove  the  iron 
Russian  guns  if  worth  the  expense.  You  have  already 
received  from  the  Horse  Guards  the  detail  of  the  five 
regiments  destined  for  North  America,  and  the  sooner  you 
make  arrangements  to  get  them  away  the  better. 

The  battery  of  Artillery  in  the  Jura  will  have  gone  on 
to  Halifax,  I  expect,  before  this  reaches  you,  but  I  think 
the  other  Artillery  should  be  sent  back  without  disembark¬ 
ing  to  England. 

We  shall  require  seventeen  regiments  to  remain  to 
garrison  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Gibraltar 
when  the  depot  is  withdrawn  from  Malta  and  the  militia 
brought  home.  You  will  probably  receive  the  details  of 
these  reliefs  from  Lord  Hardinge  by  the  next  mail,  but 
I  understand  that  he  means  to  select  them  according  to 
their  turn  for  Foreign  Service  had  the  war  not  occurred. 

You  will  have  a  guess  at  the  particular  corps,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  your  arrangements.  I  shall  soon  be  justified 
in  giving  you  my  views  in  an  official  shape  upon  the 
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evacuation,  but  until  we  receive  the  ratifications  of  peace 
it  would  be  premature.  I  may  mention  my  views,  however, 
in  this  shape. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  immediately  get 
together  your  hospital  ships  and  send  as  many  of  your 
sick  as  you  can,  and  in  every  possible  way  reduce  your 
hospital  establishment.  Next,  you  should,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  send  your  reliefs  for  the  Militia  and  let  us  get  them 
home.  Thirdly,  you  should  get  rid  of  all  transport  animals 
which  you  may  be  able  to  spare.  Fourthly,  you  may  draft 
down  your  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses  to  as  low  a  figure 
as  you  can,  retaining  the  good  only. 

Fifthly,  I  would  discharge  as  many  of  the  natives 
belonging  to  the  Land  Transport  Corps  as  you  can. 
Sixthly,  as  soon  as  you  can  spare  the  Army  Works  Corps, 
send  them  home  and  we  will  get  rid  of  them.  For  the 
timber  of  the  huts  you  are  welcome  to  make  any  bargain 
you  can  on  the  spot,  and  for  all  your  Land  Transport 
animals  and  inferior  cattle  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  the 
Russians  want  them,  they  should  not  have  leave  to  purchase 
them.  I  would  not  sell  any  of  our  artillery  or  cavalry 
horses  in  the  Crimea. 

I  will  speak  to  Sir  C.  Wood  about  having  some  express 
steamers  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  messages  and 
postal  arrangements.  As  your  troops  diminish  in  number 
you  will  be  able  to  spare  some  generals  and  their  staff, 
and  you  can  send  them  home  if  they  choose.  I  like  your 
idea  of  coming  home  in  a  fleet,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
bring  you  in  triumph  to  England.  I  think  if  the  weather 
prove  fine  we  may  have  20,000  men  home  at  once — i.e.,  at 
one  time.  I  must  set  about  disembodying  the  Militia  to 
make  room  for  you.  .  .  . 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  12,  1856. 

I  hope  to  get  some  telegrams  soon  to  help  our  embarka¬ 
tion  of  troops,  for  until  I  know  destination  much  is  delayed. 
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Next  week,  I  think  the  5  or  6000  Sardinians  will  be  sent 
off,  about  whom  the  Admiral  has  a  telegraph  ;  and  when  I 
find  he  has  partly  steam  and  partly  sailing  vessels  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  Army  Works  Corps,  they  had  better  be 
the  first — as  being  the  most  expensive  corps,  and  a  tempor-  Against  the 
ary  one — to  have  their  discharge.  To-day  about  500 
them  embark  in  the  Cleopatra — many  from  inefficiency 
from  health,  many  from  inefficiency  by  bad  conduct,  and 
many  from  a  reduction  of  the  Corps  in  numbers.  But  in 
the  return  I  called  for  from  Mr.  Doyne  I  observed  that 
many  of  the  whole,  indeed  I  think  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  been  fined  for  various  faults.  Some  of  them,  I  see, 
pretty  heavily.  The  fact  is  that  the  motives  here  for  work 
are  different  from  those  having  an  influence  in  England  : 
when  bread,  beef,  vegetables,  and  5s.  a-day  are  secured  to 
a  man  without  effort,  what  is  his  particular  inducement  to 
work?  You  will  think  that  I  am  prejudiced  about  them  : 

I  am  not  so ;  but  none  of  us  could  be  blind  to  what  we 
saw,  and  see  every  day  along  the  road — a  leaning  on  the 
spade,  in  groups,  in  conversation  over  their  barrows  and 
hammers  ;  for  one  in  anything  like  work,  ten  in  easy  idle¬ 
ness  ;  an  overlooker  that  was  much  more  of  a  looker  on  ; 
the  very  early  break  up  from  work,-— all  these  things  under 
our  eyes  are  not  the  mere  fancy  of  myself  and  one  or  two 
others. 

I  telegraph  to  you  about  the  entry  of  our  vessels  into  As  to  right  of 
the  harbour,  as  well  as  write  to  you  officially.  Though  I  erne7s^ebaV*° 
have  no  answer  to  my  letter  to  General  Liiders  on  this  topoi  Harbour, 
point,  I  wish  to  be  prepared  for  the  possible  difficulty.  I 
shall  know  immediately  that  any  Russian  ship  enters  the 
harbour,  and  shall  either  ask  the  Admiral  then  to  send  one 
of  ours  in  without  asking,  or  de77iand  the  right  from 
General  Liiders,  saying  that,  if  not  granted,  Russian  ships 
will  be  equally  prevented  from  entering  by  our  Navy  until 
instructions  are  received  from  both  Governments.  It  is 
possible  that  no  difficulty  may  be  made,  but  if  there  is, 
such  will  be  the  line  I  shall  adopt.  All  the  intercourse  cordiai  imer- 
between  the  Armies  is  cordial  and  easy.  I  have  had  the 
bridge  over  the  Tchernaya,  at  the  causeway  below  In- 
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kerman,  repaired  and  made  passable  for  horses  and  for 
carriages.  It  will  facilitate  our  communications  to  the 
North  side  much,  and  be  of  agreeability  to  the  English 
camp  from  not  having  to  go  so  far  round  to  cross  as  the 
Tractir  Bridge.  I  rode  out  beyond  Tchorgoun  the  other 
day :  the  country  high,  rocky,  looking  down  on  to  the 
Tchernaya  much  as  in  the  Highlands.  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  go  up  the  heights  myself,  but  shall  do  so  to-day, 
after  post,  by  our  new  bridge. 

To-morrow  we  meet  (the  3  Generals)  General  Liiders 
at  the  Tractir  Bridge,  and  then  go  with  him  up  to  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Camp  where  he  gives  us  our  breakfast.  Stars, 
cocked  hats,  feathers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing:  the 
French  have  a  guard  of  two  regiments,  and  a  salute  of  1 7 
guns,  to  receive  him  at  the  bridge.  Pelissier  very  properly 
sent  to  say  all  this  in  order  that  we  others  might  also  have 
a  guard  if  we  thought  it  right.  I  said  no  ;  as  he  came  to 
the  French  outposts  and  French  lines,  I  thought  it  right 
that  he  should  be  received  by  French  only. 

Our  Engineers  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Russian  Engineers 
to-day  at  6  p.m.,  but  the  main  body  of  their  Engineers  are 
gone  from  hence,  and  the  remainder  are  soon  going. 

General  Espinasse  called  upon  me  yesterday  with 
another  French  officer,  requesting  that  he  might  go  into 
our  hospitals,  etc.,  as  he  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  bien-etre  of  the  English  army  in  com¬ 
parison  to  what  they  (the  French)  had  suffered  this  year. 
Of  course  I  gave  him  every  facility,  and  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  had  better  also  go  into  our  regimental  camps  and 
huts,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  dinner,  and  see  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  which  was  one 
principal  reason  of  our  health  being  good.  And  General 
Windham  gave  him  a  note  to  show  to  any  regimental 
commanding  officer,  requesting  him  to  give  every  informa¬ 
tion,  and  allow  him  to  see  things  at  any  time  he  might 
wish  to  enter  huts  and  hospitals. 

The  French  have  typhus  fever  about,  and  the  Russians 
have  much  of  it  also.  I  offered  General  Liiders,  in  case  of 
his  not  having  medicines  for  their  sick,  ‘  as  water  carriage 
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has  been  comparatively  easy  to  us  to  Balaclava,’  to  send 
some  over  for  his  hospitals  :  we  have  ample  supply.  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  more  sensible,  and  less  sensitive,  than 
the  French,  and  accept. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRIXGTON 

April  14,  1856. 

We  are  still  without  our  ratifications. 

It  seems  we  are  to  move  some  Sardinian  Troops  im¬ 
mediately,  and  it  will  be  as  well  that  all  ‘  Trophies  ’  should 
be  made  over  to  them,  so  that  they  may  return  to  their 
countr}^  bearing  the  spolia  ophjia  with  them.  .  ,  . 

We  are  anxious  to  get  your  sick  out  of  your  way,  and 
are  prepared  to  receive  as  many  as  you  can  send  with  due 
attention  to  all  humane  treatment.  You  will  see  that  they 
asked  me  about  the  horses  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  you  should  pick  the  best 
out  of  each  Regiment,  and  sell  all  the  rest. 

I  see  there  is  going  to  be  a  strong  attempt  to  reduce  writer’s  views 
the  Army.  People  disclaim  it,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  “  to  proposal 

j  ^  '  x  tQ  rgQucc  the 

perceive  the  turn  of  the  tide.  All  I  can  say  is,  I’ll  oppose  Army, 
the  current  till  it  sweeps  me  away  with  it.  Of  course  some 
reductions  must  take  place,  but  we  must  maintain  our  Army 
in  a  proper  organisation,  and  in  its  reduced  establishment 
ready  to  be  built  upon  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 


SIR  WTLLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  15,  1856. 

Although  post  day,  I  can  write  but  little,  as  General  l  Sders  enter- 
Liiders  comes  to  breakfast  wdth  Pelissier  at  10,  and  there 
are  races,  etc.,  afterwards.  On  Sunday,  General  Liiders 
invited  the  three  Generals  to  meet  him  at  the  Tractir 
bridge,  and  breakfast  with  him  afterwards  on  the  Mackenzie 
heights.  .  .  .  They  [the  French]  saluted  him  with  17  guns 
on  his  arrival.  We  then  joined  in  as  curious  and  interesting 
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a  procession  as  could  well  be  seen ;  for  there  were  uniforms 
of  every  variety,  from  the  Cossacks  to  the  Cuirassiers,  the 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique  to  the  feathered  hat  of  the  French 
generals,  and  then  the  variety  of  nondescript  dress,  also, 
which  appertains  to  Englishmen  and  English  officers  of  all 
ranks.  The  British  sub^altern  gave  by  far  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  mounted  extra  officers.  We  wound  up  the 
heights  of  Mackenzie,  partly  by  the  road  by  which  we  had 
first  descended  on  the  flank  march  in  Sep.  1854,  and  partly 
by  one  since  constructed  behind  one  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
hills.  A  salute  of  artillery  as  we  ascended,  with  the  long 
string  of  horses,  helmets,  plumes,  and  dusty  coats, — for  the 
breeze  sent  the  white  dust  flying  about, — but  it  was  very 
curious  to  look  down  upon.  We  stopped  in  a  house  a  short 
time,  and  then  went  on  to  an  open  space  where  some  close 
columns  were  drawn  up  ;  they  were  the  troops  garrisoning 
that  part  of  the  position  ;  we  went  down  the  line,  they 
marched  past,  with  some  peculiarities  that  were  curious  ; — 
they  were  about  5  or  6000  men,  and  one  light  battery  of 
Artillery. 

Inspection  and  A  large  double  marquee,  lined  with  scarlet,  was  the 

banquet.  place  of  eating  :  nothing  could  be  more  nicely  done,  with  the 
ornamental  show  of  arms,  colours,  drums,  guns,  etc.  We 
sat  down  about  50  or  60  in  it ;  every  luxury — caviare, 
bottled  porter,  roast  beef,  any  number  of  dishes  in  succession, 
and  last  of  all  two  large  sturgeon.  General  Liiders  pro¬ 
posed  the  healths  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  Pelissier 
made  a  short,  pithy,  and  very  good  answer  ;  then  hurrah, 
then  another  toast  to  the  Allied  armies,  and  other  hurrah. 
Champagne,  Sauterne,  Sherry,  all  sorts  of  things — the 
Russians  most  attentive,  so  entirely  without  the  slightest 
apparent  feeling  of  annoyance  of  recollection.  Liiders 
accompanied  us  down  the  hill  again,  and  took  leave  of  us  at 
the  foot  of  it.  Pelissier  got  into  his  carriage,  and  I  for  one 
was  glad  to  get  a  good  gallop  across  the  plain  to  the 
Tchernaya,  with  all  our  own  people  and  many  French.  It 
was  all  remarkably  well  done,  this  breakfast  and  reception, 
the  troops  were  in  new  dress — not  the  grey  coat — and 
looked  well ;  many,  but  front  ones  particularly,  were  good 
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old  soldiers.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Turks  do  not 
want  the  Land  Transport;  they  say  they  have  too  many  of 
their  own  now. 

The  day  after  the  last  post  went,  the  answer  came  from  Sebastopol 
Liiders  that  there  was  no  objection  to  any  vessels  of  any 
size  going  into  the  harbour.  Accordingly  the  Admiral  went 
in  with  his  flag  in  the  Banshee  yesterday,  and  the  Minna 
and  a  tug  went  in  also.  I  rode  down,  met  him  in  the 
Dockyard,  and  then  went  all  round  the  harbour  in  the 
steamer,  first  on  the  S.  shore  and  then  on  the  North,  lastly 
landing  at  Fort  Constantine  and  going  all  over  it  without 
any  hindrance. 

A  very  unpleasant  business  with  some  French  Marines  outrage  on 
at  Kasatch,  in  which  they  .  .  .  killed  by  firing,  and  knocking ‘^ops 
his  head  with  the  butt  of  a  musquet,  one  of  our  Sergeants  Marh^s!^ 
of  Marines,  wounded  seriously  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy, 
sent  on  shore  on  duty,  and  fired  four  or  five  times  at 
Captain  Budgen  of  the  82nd,  who  is  employed  there  on  the 
staff  for  the  mails.  .  .  .  Our  Marines  behaved  well  indeed. 

Captain  Budgen  had  their  guard  out,  and  loaded  ;  but  with¬ 
out  firing  a  shot,  or  wounding  a  man,  they  took  right  off 
the  French  prisoners,  and  their  arms,  some  of  which  just 
had  been  fired  and  all  loaded.  The  investigation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  Admirals  just  now  ;  and  upon  receiving 
the  detail,  I  must  write  to  P^lissier  officially  about  it. 

General  Liiders  will  come  over  again,  and  the  English 
army  will  probably  be  under  arms  for  him  in  the  plain.  .  .  , 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

April  1 8,  1856. 

My  despatch  to  you  to-day  will  be  very  meagre,  as  I  as  to  bringing 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  as  to  the  arrival  of  ratifications.  of 
The  departure  of  the  five  regiments  for  Canada  will  relieve 
you,  and  I  hope  that,  with  the  Sardinians  on'  your  hands 
first,  you  will  be  able  to  relieve  the  Militia  regiments  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  Gibraltar  so  as  to  let  me  get  them  home. 
As  soon  as  you  have  disposed  of  your  force  at  Malta,  Corfu, 
and  Gibraltar,  I  shall  try  and  bring  home  a  large  fleet  of 
transports  with  a  heavy  body  of  the  army,  to  show  our  friends 
our  power  of  moving.  I  am  preparing  to  disembody  the 
INIilitia  to  make  way  for  the  line. 

I  have  just  got  yours  of  the  5th.  You  will  have  received 
a  telegraph  to  send  home  the  last  artillery  ships  which  went 
out  with  batteries,  without  landing  their  freights.  I  think  you 
are  quite  right  in  sending  home  as  much  out  of  your  way 
as  you  can,  but  pray  sell  all  you  can  which  will  be  of  no 
service, — especially  get  rid  of  your  Land  Transport  animals 
as  soon  as  you  can  and  economise  forage.  We  are  to  have 
the  grand  naval  review  on  Wednesday.  Your  turn  will 
come  next.  I  saw  your  brother  leading  his  red  squadron 
of  gun-boats  a  day  or  two  since  in  great  force. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  19,  1856. 

Things  sup-  ...  You  think  things  are  secret — you  mention  how 
po^^et  desirable  it  is  that  the  destination  of  the  regiments  for 

in  t.nglana  are  ‘n  1  i  1  i  i 

known  at  the  Canada  should  not  be  known  till  they  embark;  why,  the 
seat  of  war.  probability  was  discussed  to  me  in  conversation  before  I 
had  your  letter.  These  things  are  not  secret  in  England  ; 
you  must  not  think  they  are  betrayed  here.  .  .  . 

Four  thousand  Sardinians  and  2  squadrons  of  Cavalry 
(Sardinian)  have  embarked.  I  believe  it  is  understood  that 
the  vessels  do  not  remain  subject  to  quarantine,  but  land 
the  troops  at  once.  It  will  be  as  well  to  telegraph  and  make 
sure  of  this. 

I  have  written  privately  to  General  Niepotoititchsky 
(there  is  a  name)  about  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  Land 
Transport. 

1200  first-class  mules  or  horses  at  £2^  to  ;^30. 

2000  second-class  mules  or  horses,  about  ;^io. 

3000  inferior  mules  or  horses,  at  £2  or  £^  each. 

Huts,  about  3000  in  all — a  total  price  of  about  ;^6o,ooo. 
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We  shall  see,  but  I  doubt  their  taking  anything  unless  they 
mean  to  begin  at  once  and  actively  to  rebuild  Sebastoool. 
I  have  also  offered  barley,  as  the  animals  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  them  without.  The  Turks  have  declined  the 
purchase  of  the  Land  Transport  anmals,  having  too  many 
of  their  own,  I  have  no  answer  from  them  about  the 
railway  ;  but  I  should  think  the  Russians  miight  wish  to  buy 
that.  I  shall  most  probably  think  it  better  to  send  some  of 
the  carts  and  waggons  and  harness,  if  they  can  be  taken 
sufficiently  to  pieces  to  stow  well,  to  Canada  with  the  Regi¬ 
ments.  Although,  for  six  months  in  the  3'ear,  in  Lower 
Canada,  sleighs  are  used,  yet  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the 
summer  thev  mav  be  wanted.  And  they  do  not  eat.  But 
the  sending  any  will  depend  upon  the  facility  of  stowing 
them  without  taking  up  other  transport  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 

I  must  differ  with  you  about  the  Army  Works  Corps : 
very  good  people  in  their  way — capital  fellows  in  England, 
I  dare  say,  with  no  work  no  pay  before  them,  and  superin¬ 
tendence  which  exacts,  bv  being  interested,  the  work  being 
done. 

You  will  see  a  strong  General  Order,  rendered  neces- 
saiy  by  their  gross  inactivity  in  preparing,  and  their  equally 
gross  conduct  on  embarking  the  hrst  detachment.  And 
you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  each  of  those  fellows,  som.e 
of  whom  are  sent  home  for  total  inefficiency  and  positive 
misconduct,  from  receiving  their  gratuity  of  :  2  each  on 
landing.  If  we  have  another  war,  I  think  you  will  let 
them  be  enlisted  soldiers  for  three  or  four  vears — vou  will 
then  have  a  better  chance  with  them. 

You  speak  of  the  firelocks  of  1S51  going  with  the  trans¬ 
ports  to  Canada.  You  are  aware  the  Enfield  is  that  of 
1 85 3.  We  have  about  5000  or  6cco  of  the.se  latter  to  spare 
here  :  and,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  presume  you 
would  wish  these  to  be  the  arm.s  to  go.  .  .  . 

Their  [the  Russian]  troops  have  been  fast  leaving  the 
Crimea :  the  communications  have  been  very  difficult, 
eveiwthing  very  dear,  and  Balaclava  and  Kamiesh  mer- 
chants  find  ready  purchasers. 

General  Liiders  came  over  to  breakfast  with  Marshal 
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Pelissier  on  the  15th,  myself  and  La  Marmora  met  him 
there,  and  all  went  afterwards  to  the  races,  and  a  carrousel 
by  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  near  the  Monastery. 

R-r^ew  of  On  the  I  /  th,  Liiders  came  over  to  the  review  of  the 

French  Armj  Prench  army,  which  took  place  near  the  Monastery.  I 
went  out  early  to  see  the  best  part  of  such  things,  viz.,  the 
first  assembly,  the  moving  from  all  sides  of  columns  and 
masses  to  take  up  their  ground.  From  a  high  hill,  com¬ 
manding  a  sort  of  curvdng  crest,  we  overlook  the  whole  of 
ground  intersected  by  ravines  towards  Kamiesh,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  containing  the  front 
and  reserV'O  lines  of  French  camps  upon  the  Zedionkine  and 
other  mamelons.  These  movements  were  beautiful  to  look 
at  as  infantiqt  artillery,  and  cavalry  came  winding  over  the 
brows,  or  threading  the  valleys  below  us,  taking  their  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  in  the  position  extending  along  the  crest  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Monastery, 
p^eriewof  At  II,  I  went  to  the  Col  de  Balaclava,  meeting 

Frgacb  ajtet,  Luders  in  company  with  Marshal  Pelissier.  A 

noi^^frcCT  Still  more  numerous  assembly  of  officers  of  all  nations,  we 
ppj.  ofTiew  -up  high  hill  I  have  referred  to,  and  struck  upon 

n:si^^  the  right  of  the  French  line  of  columns,  extending,  but  at 
ver\’  open  order,  about  2^  miles.  Rode  down  the  line, 
and  then  in  front  of  their  artillery,  which  made  a  second 
line.  The  French  regiments  were  not  strong  in  numbers  : 
some  of  their  army  is  embarked,  some  are  being  selected 
for  the  Guard ;  but  their  arrangement  had  diluted  their 
apparent  force :  they  made  a  mistake,  I  think,  in  doing  so, 
for  it  was  apparent,  and  had  not  half  the  appearace  that  a 
more  concentrated  mass  of  columns  would  have  had.  They 
consequently  took  more  than  two  hours,  and  dusty  hours 
(for  we  were  at  last  yellow  as  from  Epsom),  to  defile  not 
more  than  88  battalions  of  an  average  strength  of  350  men 
— 30,800  Infantry,  1650  Cavalry,  2640  B'oot  Artillery 
Siege,  504  Sappers,  and  198  guns,  horsed  ;  but  we  will  not 
say  much  about  the  horses  thereof. 

At  3  o’clock  Luders  came  to  this  Headquarters.  Made 
him  and  Pelissier  wash  their  faces,  and  with  as  many  Rus¬ 
sians,  French,  Sardinians,  and  our  English  Generals  of 
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Division  and  Brigade,  sat  down  and  stood  up  for  luncheon  visitor 
as  best  we  could  ;  the  Admiral  sent  his  flags,  and  though 
but  at  short  notice,  we  did  good  honour  to  all  the  party.  ton’s  Head- 
I  made  bold  to  talk  French  in  presence  of  Frenchmen,  q'^^ers. 
proposing  the  health  of  Liiders  and  the  Russian  army. 

About  half-past  four  got  on  our  horses  and  passed  between 
a  broad  street  of  Highlanders  from  this  house,  through  the 
line  of  our  infantry  columns,  drawn  up  at  quarter  distance. 

Riding  through  to  the  front,  and  thus  giving  time  to  the 
Highlanders  to  form  in  their  place,  we  turned  round  and 
faced  the  line.  Salute,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  we  then 
rode  down  the  front — the  Horse  Artillery,  2  troops  and 
batteries,  6  in  number,  on  the  right  of  all ;  then  the  six 
Infantry  Divisions,  the  whole  front  clear,  and  then  on  the 
left  5  batteries  and  the  2  heavy  batteries. 

The  troops  then  all  marched  past.  Nothing  could  be 
better ;  everything  went  well,  easily,  and  steadily  —  the 
Artillery  horses  in  high  appearance,  and  the  admiration, 
probably  the  envy  of  all. 

We  were  49  battalions.  Siege  Artillery,  Battery  Artil¬ 
lerymen,  Sappers — 198  Sergts.,  44  Drummers,  3179  Rank 
and  file. 

Total  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infantry,  all  ranks, 

36,166. 

Guns,  86. 

Horses,  2003. 

Land  Transport  Corps,  2  regiments  besides.  Nothing 
could  do  better,  and  England  was  complimented  for  its  army. 

Two  regiments  were  at  Balaclava  for  the  duties,  and 
one  at  Kertch. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


April  18,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of 
yesterday.  .  .  . 

She  is  anxious  to  remind  Lord  Panmure  of  the  Plans 
for  the  IMilitary  Hospital,  which  she  is  very  anxious  to  see. 
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Commission  on 
Purchase. 


Commission  to 
inquire  into 
the  System  of 
Purchase  in 
the  Army. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  20,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  only  now  found  time  to  answer  Lord 
Panmure’s  letter  submitting  the  names  of  the  persons  whom 
he  proposes  to  form  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  purchase  in  the  Army. 

They  are,  as  a  whole,  hardly  such  as  to  inspire  her  with 
confidence.  The  Chairman  seems  not  to  be  pointed  out 
by  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  subject,  and  the  Military 
members  still  less  so.  .  .  . 

Men  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Rosslyn,  Sir 
f  larry  Smith,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Sir  George  Brown,  ought 
to  be  upon  it. 

Who  -  is,  the  Queen  does  not  know,  and 

without  any  explanation  on  his  merits  or  peculiar  fitness, 
has  no  means  of  judging  why  she  should  appoint  him  to 
recommend  to  her  what  the  system  of  promotion  in  the 
Army  should  be.  Lord  Panmure  will  perhaps  reconsider 
the  names  to  be  submitted,  and  also  let  the  Queen  see  the 
terms  of  the  warrant,  upon  which  much  must  depend. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

April  20,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Majesty’s  note  upon  the  subject  of  the  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  Army.  Lord 
Panmure  cannot  help  fearing  that  Your  Majesty’s  views  of 
the  names  of  the  proposed  members  of  the  Commission  are 
so  unfavourable  from  his  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
detailed  reason  for  their  individual  selection.  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  proposed  rather  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  than  from  any  expectation  that 
any  change  could  or  ought  to  be  made,  and  in  constituting 
it,  the  object  is  to  select  men  in  whom  the  House  of 
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Commons  has  confidence,  and  in  whose  hands  as  a  body 
the  system  of  purchase  is  safe.  In  proposing  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  as  Chairman,  the  main  ground  for  so  doing 
is  that  he  presided,  with  great  advantage  to  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance,  over  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  ran  over  three 
sessions,  and  he  is,  moreover,  sound  upon  the  question 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee.  In  the  civil  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  Army  he  has  great  weight  in  the  country,  and 
his  opinion  is  of  consequence,  as,  when  pronounced,  it  will 
tend  to  settle  men’s  minds  on  this  point  for  some  time  at 
least.  Mr  Ellice  and  Mr  Herbert,^  as  former  Secretary  at 
War  and  also  members  of  former  Commissions,  naturally 
suggested  themselves  to  the  Cabinet.  To  complete  the 
average  members  it  seemed  essentially  necessary  that,  on 
a  Commission  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  portion  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects,  a  member  of 
that  body  should  be  found  representing  it.  By  no  means 
a  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of  Your  Majesty’s  army 
come  from  this  class,  and  their  only  hope  of  entering  into, 
and  promotion  in,  the  Army  rests  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  system.  Mr.  Glynn,  who  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  Your  Majesty  to  represent  this  class,  is  the 
well-known  banker,  and  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company.  He 
sees  the  vitality  of  the  question  to  his  class,  and  great 
reliance  will  be  felt  in  his  opinion.  Mr.  Glynn  is  the  M.P. 
for  Kendal.  The  only  other  civilian  is  Lord  Stanley,  and 
he  was  selected  because  he  is  thought  to  hold  opinions 
somewhat,  though  not  entirely,  adverse  to  the  present 
system,  and  thus  the  balance  in  the  Commission  is  more 
fairly  preserved.  Lord  Panmure,  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
Your  Majesty,  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  civil  five  members  of  the  Commission  were  fixed  upon. 

The  Cabinet  thought  it  extremely  desirable  to  have 
among  them  an  officer  of  either  Artillery  or  Engineers,  in 
neither  of  which  Corps  is  the  system  of  purchase  pursued. 
Sir  H.  Douglas  was  selected  as  an  officer  conversant  with 

^  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  a  former  Secretary  at  War,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert. 
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inquiries  of  all  kinds,  and  well  known  for  his  scientific 
anaunments.  He  is,  how^ever,  Lord  Panmure  learns,  in 
sucn  a  state  of  health  that  he  cannot  attend  to  any  business, 
and  Lord  Panmure  was  about  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
the  name  of  Sir  H.  Jones  instead.  With  regard  to  Sir  D. 
Emns,  Lord  Panmure  submits  his  name  to  Your  Majesty 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  He  moved 
for  tne  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  omission 
from  the  Commission  would  do  much  harm,  while  his 
presence  on  it  can  do  none.  He  represents  those  of  the 
line  who  object  to  the  system  of  purchase. 

Slt  H.  Bentinck  represents  the  Guards,  and  has,  more¬ 
over,  been  a  member  of  former  Commissions. 

Colonel  W  etherall  was  selected  as  a  young  officer  on 
purpose,  and  Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  Your  Majesty  may 
rery  on  his  appearing  with  advantage  in  whatever  situation 
he  is  placed.  The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  did 
not  occur  to  Lord  Panmure,  but,  as  Your  Majesty  has 
confidence  in  his  rendering  service  upon  the  Commission, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  placing  him  there. 

Sir  H.  Smith  has  other  duties  to  perform  .  .  .  and  Lord 
Panmure  would  with  great  deference  ask  Your  Majesty  not 
to  press  his  selection. 

The  names  of  Sir  J.  Simpson  and  Sir  G.  Browne  were 
both  canvassed,  but  the  former  is  not  in  strong  health  and 
the  latter  is  at  Nice,  and  even  had  he  been  here,  he  was 
considered,  though  a  fine  gallant  soldier,  as  too  blunt  for 
an  inquiry  which  is  to  be  managed  with  all  the  moderation 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it 

The  Commission  is  certainly  issued  by  Your  Majesty’s 
authority,  but  it  is  so  upon  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
Parliament,  and  if  its  composition  be  such  as  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  system  of  purchase  and  to  give  no  excuse  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  cavil  at  its  members,  great 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  Army.  Such  is  the  spirit  in 
which  these  names  have  been  submitted  to  Your  Majesty, 
and  Lord  Panmure  is  much  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
sent  an  incomplete  explanation  of  them. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  enclose  for  Your 
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Majesty’s  perusal  a  copy  of  the  Commission  as  prepared 
to  be  submitted  for  Your  IVIajesty’s  signature. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


April  :i,  1S56. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter,  which 
certainly  removes  to  a  great  extent  her  apprehensions 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  She  thinks 
Sir  Harry  Jones  a  very  fit  person,  and  rejoices  to  hear 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  to  be  added. 

The  Queen  entirely  approves  the  Draft  of  Commission. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

April  21,  1S56. 

I  have  sent  you  a  despatch  to-day  as  to  moving  material 
and  horses,  but  you  will  use  j^our  discretion  in  these 
matters,  as  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  powers  of 
management.  Only  let  me  know  what  you  do,  and  desire 
Storks  to  telegraph  to  me  every  ship  as  she  passes  the 
Bosphorus  from  England.  The  Sardinian  Minister  here  a  Sardinian 
has  been  complaining  that  he  has  not  had  a  proper  share 
of  the  trophies,  and  I  have  desired  his  letter  to  Foreign 
Office  to  be  sent  to  you.  From  the  good  feeling  you 
have  expressed  in  all  your  letters  towards  the  Sardinians, 

I  am  quite  sure  you  have  dealt  fairly  with  La  INIarmora, 
and  I  await  the  result  with  confidence. 

I  hope  you  will  contrive  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  horses 
of  the  loth  and  12th,  as  they  will  never  do  in  England, 
and  will  appear  like  cats  beside  our  other  cavalry  horses, 
besides  giving  infinite  trouble  in  every  way.  I  hope  our 
Admiral  has  by  this  time  opened  up  a  way  into  Sebastopol 
harbour,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  many  of  your 
heavy  things  transferred  from  the  quays  you  have  so 
prudently  spared.  We  expect  our  exchange  of  ratifications 
in  a  week,  and  we  shall  then  commence  our  reductions. 
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The  first  thing  to  stop  is  the  extra  6d.  of  field-allowance, 
as  there  will  be  no  enemy  to  face  and  certainly  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  extra  pay.  I  presume  none  of  the  cavalry 
or  troops  at  Scutari  have  ever  received  it. 

PS. — I  see  by  your  general  orders  you  have  already 
stopped  the  6d.  per  day  from  the  2nd  April. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  22,  1856. 

.  .  .  The  Sardinians  are  many  of  them  gone,  and  others 
embarking  at  this  moment,  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  The 
medals  are  not  come  for  them  :  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  for  them  to  have  received  them  in  the  Crimea — for  it 
is  the  spot  connected  with  their  service  and  with  the  medal. 
The  senior  officers,  amounting  to  ten,  with  General  La 
Marmora,  dine  here  to-day. 

Kertch  has  for  some  time  been  prepared  for  evacuation 
by  previous  orders  ;  all  the  main  part  of  the  Artillery  of 
position  and  stores  are  gone ;  the  cavalry  (English)  is 
gone  ;  there  remain  the  71st  Regiment,  which  I  shall  bring 
here  to  the  huts  vacated,  I  hope  soon,  by  the  Army  Works 
Corps  division,  near  Balaclava.  And  I  have  written  to 
Lord  Stratford  about  the  destination  of  the  Contingent. 
But  you  had  better  use  the  telegraph  to  General  Storks 
freely.  It  loses  no  time  for  him  to  receive  your  orders  and 
have  a  knowledge  of  your  intentions.  I  shall  not  send  any 
Artillery  from  here  to  America,  as,  of  the  batteries  detaikxl 
for  this  duty,  one  is  gone  home  already,  and  the  other  in 
the  J^ira  on  the  point  of  going.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  further  plan  of  evacuating  the  Crimea  than 
the  various  details  which  have  long  been  begun,  viz.,  that 
until  the  destination  of  regiments  is  known,  I  have  only  to 
facilitate  the  embarkation  of  all  stores,  siege  train,  spare 
shot.  Army  Works  Corps,  Sardinians;  to  sell,  if  possible, 
all  huts  and  transport  animals  ;  not  to  sell  at  a  very  great 
loss  all  our  fine  artillery  horses  ;  but  to  at  once  dispose  of 
all  the  less  good  ones  from  both  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 
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Unless  you  g"ive  me  orders,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  set 
up  the  Russian  Artiller)*  and  Cavalr)"  in  the  East,  and  in 
tolerable  neighbourhood  of  Turkish  Asia  and  Persia.  As 
soon  as  the  77iatdriel  is  away  from  hence,  I  should  disperse 
the  personnel  of  the  Army,  for  there  is  always  liability  to 
disease  in  the  hot  months  of  this  part  of  Europe. 

I  think  I  shall  ver}’  probably  put  off  the  embarkation  of 
the  last  division  of  the  Sardinians  till  the  Turkish  contin¬ 
gent  is  gone  to  its  destination  :  if  the  Sardinians  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  many  of  their  animals,  so  much  the  better  that  we 
should  not  have  the  necessity  of  transporting  the  worst  of 
th  em,  as  well  as  the  best,  to  Spezia. 

The  French  are  embarking  fast :  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  in  your  public  despatch  about  conferring 
with  Pelissier  as  to  the  final  evacuation  of  the  position  held 
by  us.  WT  are  doing  so  now  ;  but  I  presume  you  merely 
mean  as  to  some  formal  notice  to  the  Russians  that  they 
can  re-occupy  the  countr}^  now  held  by  the  Allies. 

That  was  a  nasty  row  at  Kasatch.  I  make  out  no  pro¬ 
vocation  beforehand.  .  .  . 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


April  24,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter 
with  the  enclosures.  She  much  regrets  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  refusal,  and  wishes  some  other  militar)^  man  of  high 
standing  could  be  found  capable  of  competing  with  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans.  .  ,  . 

The  Queen  entirely  agrees  with  Lord  Panmure  with 
respect  to  Sir  C.  Campbell,  but  thinks  that  either  Lord 
Gough  or  Sir  H.  Smith  might  be  sent  to  invest  French 
officers.  She  also  thinks  that  Lord  Rokeby  and  General 
Barnard  miaht  now  oret  their  K.C.B.  .  .  . 

o  o 
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Disposal  of 
Militia. 


Proposals 
regarding  the 
Militia. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


April  25,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Majesty 
and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  that  the 
Committee  of  Cabinet,  aided  by  Lord  Hardinge,  have  had 
a  long  discussion  on  the  following  points  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Militia  and  the  return  of  the  Army  from  the 
East. 

Militia 

It  has  been  decided  to  commence  the  disembodiment  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable,  taking  for  that  purpose  first 
those  regiments  which  are  in  billets  ;  second,  those  regi¬ 
ments  which  are  partially  in  billets  and  partially  in  bar¬ 
racks  ;  third,  all  other  regiments  as  they  can  be  spared 
from  the  different  posts  and  garrisons  in  which  they  are 
quartered.  For  this  purpose  of  disembodiment.  Warrants 
will  be  submitted  for  Your  Majesty’s  signature,  and  copies 
of  the  official  circulars,  which  will  have  to  be  addressed  by 
Lord  Panmure  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the  different 
counties  in  Great  Britain,  will  be  previously  laid  before 
Your  Majesty. 

2.  It  was  decided  that,  as  the  service  was  short,  no 
permanent  disembodiment  allowance  should  be  given  to  the 
subaltern  officers,  but  that  a  gratuity  of  three  months’  pay 
should  be  recommended  to  be  voted  by  Parliament. 

3.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Surgeons  and  assistant-sur¬ 
geons  lost  their  practice  by  moving  with  their  regiments, 
it  was  thought  right  to  ask  Parliament  to  assign  them  a 
gratuity  of  one  year’s  pay,  to  give  them  something  to  live 
on  till  they  could  regain  their  practice. 

4.  It  was  decided  to  maintain  the  Quartermaster  as 
part  of  the  disembodied  staff  in  addition  to  the  Adjutant,  as 
he  will  be  useful  in  looking  after  the  clothing  stores,  while 
the  Adjutant  takes  care  of  drill  and  the  arms. 

5.  Lord  Panmure  was  instructed  to  represent  humbly 
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to  \  our  Ma'esry  tua:  ::  wcu’.i  re  a  jus:  rerogrJuon  of  the 
ser\uces  or  the  r&g:~eurs  iu  the  Mil: da  who  have  served  in 
the  Mediterraueau  u  they  were  perurinei  to  have  the  word 
Medicerraueau  iusurihed  urou  their  colours,  and  if  Your 
Majesn-  is  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  this  suggestion 
it  will  be  submiuec  in  the  usual  ~anner. 

6.  I:  was  decided  to  not  call  out  for  training  and  exer¬ 
cise  during  I  Off  any  regiments  now  emhe-died,  but  all 
others  to  be  trained  unless  som.e  strong  rea-son  exists  to  the 
contrarxn 

The  committee  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  reram  of 
the  troops  from  the  Ease 

I.  It  ha^dng  been  decided  that  a  dimsion  consisdng-  of 
five  regiments  of  Infantry  and  two  batteries  of  Artiilery 
should  proceed  to  Xordt  Am.erlca.  the  Comanander-in-Chief 
has  told  on  the  regiments,  and  they  wul  be  the  drst  moved 
from  the  Crlmea. 

c.  The  battenles  ct  ardller}'  have  been  ccnnterm.anded, 
and  will  be  sent  dism.onnted  from  this  country  to  avoid 
ostentation.  The  Crim.ean  Battenies  wiil  therefore  reram 
home  direct,  and  the  /ifrs  sailed  on  the  coth,  and  another 
battery  follows  this  weelc. 

3.  The  Sth  Hnssars  and  i  ~th  Lanoers  are  on  their  way  aq— 
from  Ismed.  which  they  were  c bilged  tc  leave  from  sanitarc 
precautions,  and  therefore  come  directiv 


1  ZC 


4.  As  we  have  been  cempeZed  them  dnandal  considera- 


mtaniro'  at  once. 


5.  The  next  eperaricn  is  to  reZeve  and  send  home  the 
MZida  regim,ents.  and  for  this  pumes-e  it  wZi  he  necessary 
to  sera  to  Corfu.  Malta  and  Gfcraitar.  thirteen  regimienis 
at  least.  These  nave  teen  tc.n  cn  trem  me  rierse  (juarcs 
roster,  and  wZI  be  the  drst  considerahie  move  fremi  the 
Crim.ea 

6.  Having  accommiished  this  movement  and  got  back 

Ians,  the  main  bodv  of  the 


the  sfnp 


c'-ri-K  -e--?  with  the  Sar> 


artnv  wZI  then  be  movec 


I  St  Division,  including:  the  Gaards — next,  the  LiAt  Dr.r- 
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As  to  reception  sion  ;  3rd,  the  Highland  Division  ;  4th,  the  second  Division, 
of  the  Guards.  tum,  taking  advantage  of  all  our  horse 

transports  to  bring  home  cavalry  and  artillery  as  they  may 
be  disposable  for  the  service  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  guess  about  these  arms  until  we  can  ascertain  the 
number  of  horses  to  be  cast  as  unfit. 

/.  It  is  proposed  that  every  regiment  should  come  home 
ready  to  encamp  on  its  landing,  as  Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion 
that,  even  for  sanitary  objects,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to 
put  the  men  immediately  into  barracks. 

Lord  Panmure  must  apologise  to  Your  Majesty  for  this 
long  minute. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

April  25,  1856. 

It  seems  now  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  undertake 
more  for  the  Sardinians  than  I  calculated  for,  but  I  grudge 
nothing  to  them,  though  I  fear  it  may  delay  us  in  our  own 
Order  of  arrangements.  I  send  you  a  telegram  of  the  order  of 

march.  march,  and  I  think  you  should  try  and  avail  yourself  of 

every  horse  transport  to  send  away  your  Cavalry  and 
Artillery,  without  reference  to  any  regularity  of  order,  as 
they  will  have  to  go  to  their  different  ports  of  disem¬ 
barkation,  and  we  cannot  review  them  in  a  body.  It  is 
different  with  the  Infantry,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
assemble  them  in  as  large  a  number  at  Aldershot  as  we 
can.  You  will  see  that  we  have  decided  on  the  ist 
Division,  the  Light  do.,  and  Highland  Division  home 
first,  and  after  these  are  shipped,  and  all  the  work  done 
that  will  be  achie^md  by  that  time,  I  almost  think  that 
you  could  come  a  Vay,  and  by  running  over  to  Marseilles 
and  taking  sail,  you  could  be  here  ready  to  join  the  Army 
on  its  arrival,  ai  d  command  it  when  reviewed  by  the 
Queen.  However,  this  is  a  matter  for  further  decision, 
and  I  only  m  afition  it  to  put  your  own  mind  on  it.  You 
have  done  ne  very  right  thing  in  giving  the  Sardinians 
the  batterv,  and  it  is  highly  approved  here  and  valued  by 
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Azeglio.^  I  have  promised  him  his  share  of  brass  guns, 
but  I  can  give  him  no  bells.  I  shall  be  curious  to  know 
if  Liiders  accepts  your  physic  ;  he  didn’t  like  your  pills. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PAN  MURE 


April  26,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letters  of 
yesterday,  and  will  answer  them  one  by  one. 

1.  She  approves  of  General  Wynyard  being  appointed 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  Purchase  in  the  Army.  The  Commission  may 
then  now  be  finally  appointed. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Militia,  the  Queen  has  just 
reviewed  them  all  at  Aldershot,  and  had  a  general  order 
issued  praising  their  conduct  and  appearance,  and  will 
again  see  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  Wellington  College.  General  Knollys  said 
that  they  would  not  like  being  seen  alone  as  much  as 
being  reviewed  with  the  regular  troops,  as  they  were 
the  other  day.  This  being  the  case,  the  Queen  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  review'  them  again  just  now,  and, 
moreover,  would  not  wish  to  have  her  short  stay  of  a 
fortnight  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (where  she  has  not  been 
since  December)  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  there  to  the 
Camp.  But  on  our  return,  the  Queen  would  be  happy 
to  review  the  Militia  at  the  camp  if  they  should  be  there 
still.  She  thinks  Lord  Panmure  should  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  disband  them  or  to  send  them  away  from  Aldershot, 
as  it  must  take  some  months  before  any  number  of  troops 
return  from  the  Crimea,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  disband 
the  Militia  when  we  had  no  troops  to  replace  them  with. 

3.  Regarding  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  First  stone  of 
‘Victoria  Hospital,’  the  12th  w'ould  suit  the  Queen  ’^'^ry 

well,  if  Lord  Panmure  will  ascertain  wEether  the  tides 
wall  serve. 

She  will  think  of  a  program,  but  it  strikes  her  that 

^  Sardinian  Minister. 
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JggTrrrd:- 
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oLr  s~;Ed  ce  in  uniform  that  the  Horse  Guards  and 
Lori  ranmure  himself  should  allow  ;  and  that  the  Garrison 
c:  Portsmoum  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  that  of  Winchester, 
ana  h  ccssihle  some  invalids  who  would  be  well  enough 
m  bear  the  exertion,  should  be  present. 

a.  Thz  hliarTLe  The  Queen  sanctions  the  arrange- 
—  eras  aroaosed  for  their  gradual  disembodiment,  the  pro- 
acsed  snamirv  to  the  subaltern  otScers,  the  pay  to  the 
Surveaas.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Quartermasters. 

She  ais<D  rea^dhy  sanctions  that  the  word  ‘  Mediter¬ 
ranean  should  be  borne  on  the  Colours  of  those  Regiments 
who  have  served  there. 

Lastlv.  she  would  verv  strong-lv  urgre  the  necessitv  and 
imacrtance  of  training  all  those  not  embodied. 

r.  Thz  As.sit  IX  THE  East.  The  Queen  has  already 
caven  the  orders  for  the  Regiments  to  be  sent  to  Canada 

The  Camn  at  Aldershot,  the  Queen  thinks,  would  be 
bv  far  the  best  pAce  to  receive  the  returning  gallant  Army  ; 
it  is  heaithv,  a  convenient  distance  from  Portsmouth,  and 
ready  to  receive  troops,  and  therefore  preferable  to  any 

The  Queen  will  be  anxious  to  have  early  intimation  of 
the  arrival  of  any  of  her  troops,  as  she  would  wish  to 
receive  them  with  ah  honour  and  glory  I 

The  Queen  has  still  one  more  answer  to  give  Lord 
Panmnure — mlz.,  relative  to  the  poor  late  Lord  Cowper’s 
retuest.  that  the  title  of  Royal  should  be  granted  to  the 
East  Kent  Mounted  Rides,  which  she  grants.  But  she 
wishes  Lord  Panmure  to  write  a  Minute,  laying  it  down 
as  a  rhe  that  these  constant  applications  must  not  be 
granted  extent  for  any  particular  reasons,  as  unless  some 
check  is  put  to  this  for  the  future,  there  will  be  no  reason 
whv  anv  anniication  should  be  refused,  and  we  may  have 
ail 'the 'Mi:  Yeomanry  Regiments  of  the  country^ 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  26,  1856. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  been  forestalled  by  us  Anangements 
in  your  directions  as  to  our  arrangements  for  the  evacuation,  ^''^cuation. 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  did  not  wait — we  shall  have 
quite  enough  to  do  at  last.  With  regard  to  stores,  the 
accumulation  here  was  so  great,  and  the  accumulation  was 
similar  at  Scutari,  that,  if  we  had  waited  for  a  classified 
arrangement  before  beginning  to  melt  away,  you  would 
probably  have  had  to  detain  the  army  here,  or  part  of  it, 
for  the  sake  of  the  stores. 

I  see  you  approve  of  the  Artillery  having  been  sent 
home  without  disembarkation  ;  as  they  are  gone,  I  shall 
send  no  Artillery  from  hence  with  the  troops  to  Canada. 

The  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  was  disembarked  at  Scutari, 
and  therefore  will  be  subject  to  any  of  the  arrangements 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  Army  now.  .  .  . 

The  hospital  establishment  is  reduced  here :  the  per-  Arrangements 
manendy  sick,  and  those  to  be  positively  invalided, 
many  gone,  and  all  can  go,  to  England  ;  but  the  casual  horses, 
and  temporary  sick  must  remain  with  their  Regiments, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  cleared  out  until  destinations  are 
fixed. 

The  reliefs  for  the  Militia  regiments  must  also  wait 
till  I  know  the  roster  from  home  ;  except  that  I  understand 
the  Admiral  to  have  ordered  some  transport  which  took  the 
Sardinians  to  Spezia  to  go  to  Corfu  to  remove  some  Militia 
to  England. 

The  transport  animals  ‘to  get  rid  of’;  this  is  a  heavy 
job.  I  have  authorised  the  turning  out,  to  take  their  chance, 
of  many  now  sick  and  useless  in  the  valley  and  woods  about 
Baidar.  There  is  now  grass  for  them  and  they  may  recover; 
but  they  are  not  worth  at  present  their  two  or  three  days’ 
forage. 

I  have  no  answer  about  the  whole  of  them  being  taken 
by  the  Russians.^ 

^  In  the  event  the  Russians  did  take  a  good  many  over. 
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The  drs.ft:ng  do'wn  of  the  Artillery  and  Cavaliy’  horses 
be:-an  some  time  ago — I  mean  dne  preparation,  for  the 
m^S^ns  of  disposal  are  not  quite  so  easy.  thought  it 
TTOuid  never  do  to  set  up  the  Rassian  Artilieiy*  by  the 
disp-Tsai  of  o^ur  horses  here,  but,  if  we  can  give  them,  or 
anv  one  else,  the  pick  of  them  from  the  wrong  end,  that 
will  do  no  hamu 

I  shall  desire,  when  I  know  the  destination  of  regiments, 
that  ail  sickly  and  weak  people,  who  by  the  pressure  of 
war  have  enlisted,  Vrt  who  are  positively  an  encumbrance 
in  furure — that  these  men  should  be  inspected  regimentahy 
and  by  start  and  detained  here  in  the  General  Hospital,  for 
trar^W  to  England  and  discharge  by  separate  ship.  It  is 
nt-ch  better  to  relieii'e  regiments  at  once  that  are  to  remain 
awav  from  England-  Tr.^^  going  to  England  will  prob- 
ahlv  have  this  weakly  class  still  with  them,  liable  to  your 
arrangements  there.  Orders  have  been  sent  to  Scutari  to 
miss  no  opportunity  of  sending  away  all  permanently  sick 
and  disahled- 

The  drafting  down  the  Artulery  horses  here — prepara¬ 
tion,  that  is — is  going  on,  but  the  disposal  of  them  must 
det>end  on  tne  once  to  be  obtained,  and  also  that  I  have 
no:  though:  it  right,  and  shah  not,  to  dispose  of  any  large 
cuantity  oy  which  the  Russian  Cavalry  or  Artiheiy  in  the 
Su-th  and"  East  may  r^e  rraterially  set  up.  If  Omar  Pasha, 
who  I  hear  whl  take  some  of  those  at  Smjtari,  wishes  to 
ake  those  marker!  out  as  dispo-arhe  here,  he  shall  have  a 
lib'rrai  n-im.ber;  for  my  i.mpression  Is  that  it  would  be  the 
wish  of  the  English  Government  to  establish  the  Turkish 
Army,  particularly  towards  Asia,  in  everything  which  might 
cond  roe  to  its  eff.ciency. 

The  discharge  of  e'.'errthing  possible  of  the  Land 
Trans-iort  Corps  has  been  going  on  for  .vjme  tirr.e. 

Tne  Army  V/orks  Corps  is  being  embarked,  about  8co 
sail  to-day.  ... 

Yoj  will  see  I  had  alrady  proposed  the  sale  to  Russia 
of  the  L.  T-  animals — no  answer  yet.  .  .  . 

Although  I  knov/  '%'aval  officers  well  enough,  and  the 
tem.rx/.arr  detriment  it  is  to  their  habits  of  discipline,  etc.. 
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to  have  a  multitude  of  troops  on  board,  yet  it  is  not  every 
day  that  there  is  a  Crimea  to  evacuate  ;  and  I  mistake  the 
man  much  if  Sir  E.  Lyons  would  not  make  it  a  pride — Naval  officers 
notwithstanding  all  the  naval  feelings  of  which  I  am  well  f^^ome^The^' 
aware — to  show  his  flag  at  the  Main  with  a  fleet  bringing  Army, 
home  in  a  mass  the  Army  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in 
conveying  to  its  fighting  destination  two  years  ago,  and  I 
shall  laugh  very  much  at  my  brother  if  he  has  not  somewhat 
of  the  same  ideas. 

We  can  beat  your  military  show— here  ;  on  Thursday 
the  24th,  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  about  30,000,  marched 
in  Divisions  from  their  camps  on  the  plateau  to  be  massed 
in  the  Balaclava  plain — a  sort  of  broad  hollow,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  flat,  between  the  Fedioukine  heights  to 
our  left  and  the  Turkish  redoubt  heights  to  our  right.  The 
marching  across  the  plateau  itself,  all  tending  towards  the 
steep  brow  from  which  they  were  to  descend,  was  beautiful ; 
and  the  concentration  as  they  came  down  was  beautiful,  and 
the  assembly  where  they  met  and  got  into  position  (the 
Highland  Division  coming  towards  them  across  the  plain) 

— all  was  beautiful.  They  were  formed  just  under  the 
steep,  near  the  Woronzow  road,  in  contiguous  columns  of 
regiments.  We  advanced  together  along  the  plain,  halted 
the  rear  line  of  two  Divisions  (the  Guards  and  the  4th 
Division),  let  the  next  line  get  to  about  500  yards,  did  the 
same  with  the  front  line. 

Changed  the  whole  front  to  the  right,  forming  one  line  Military  evoiu- 
of  contiguous  columns  under  and  facing  the  low  range  to 
our  right  (which  just  hides  Balaclava),  and  on  which  the  Army. 

2nd  line  of  French  Army  is  encamped. 

Passed  through  three  intervals  in  that  camp  in  succes¬ 
sive  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  deploying  on  the  slope  into 
two  extended  lines  and  a  reserve  facing  Balaclava.  .  .  . 

The  whole  then  advanced  in  line  for  about  500  yards  or 
more  ;  a  fine  sight  indeed — many  Russians,  many  French, 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  showing,  all  to  be  proud  of  their 
seeing. 

General  Wassiliffsky,  commanding  at  Inkerman,  came 
along  the  line,  and  then  the  troops  marched  home.  I  had 
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not  mentioned  to  any  of  the  troops  what  was  intended  to 
be  done,  and  it  all  went  ver}*  well ;  and  was  indeed  a  fine 
sight  both  in  the  advance  and  at  the  halt.  The  lines 
extended  almost  across  the  whole  space  in  front  of  Bala¬ 
clava — say  a  good  two  miles.  I  wish  many  of  you  in 
England  "could  have  seen  us — a  brilliant  sun  and  sky  and 
peculiar  scener)’  besides. 

The  evacuation  of  Kertch  as  to  material  has  long  been 
going  on  :  the  personnel  of  English  troops  has  begun.  The 
French  are  withdrawing  from  \enikale. 

The  affair  of  the  Kasatch  disturbance  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Vice-Admiral  Trebouert,  a  consetl  de  g^Lerre  is  to 
juger  les  coupables.  All  the  French  express  very  proper 
regret  at  what  has  happened. 

We  have  beautiful  weather. 


LORD  P.\NMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  April  28,  1856. 

The  Ratifications  are  exchanged  and  peace  has  fairly 
superseded  War.  I  shall  notify  this  officially  next  mail  in 
a  formal  despatch.  I  am  glad  to  see  by  yours  of  the  15th 
that  you  have  been  enjoying  the  Russian  hospitality,  and 
that  all  went  off  so  well  and  in  so  friendly  a  spirit.  The 
eyitrS  of  our  flag  into  the  harbour  is  a  great  event,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  I  trust  you  will  soon  have 
the  passage  cleared  for  larger  ships  and  the  quays  in  full 
operation.  Whenever  we  are  clear  of  the  Sardinians,  and 
the  sick  are  diminished,  we  must  get  our  reliefs  to  the 
Mediterranean  accomplished,  as  it  will  be  well  to  have 
some  of  our  Divisions  home  by  the  beginning  of  July  if 
possible.  ... 

We  proclahn  peace  to-morrow,  and  have  illuminations 
on  the  Queen’s  birthday,  29th  May. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


May  1856 

The  evacuation  of  the  Crimea  by  the  British  proceeded 
slowly. 

By  May  7th  the  last  of  the  regiments  destined  for 
Canada  had  been  embarked,  the  arrangements  for  embark¬ 
ing  them  being  found  to  work  well  and  expeditiously.  The 
Sardinians  and  the  Turkish  Continorent  were  also  beino- 

o 

repatriated.  Yet,  as  late  as  May  31st,  Codrington  reports 
no  less  than  41,094  of  all  ranks  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  as  still  awaiting  shipping. 

‘You  have  missed  a  good  opportunity  of  showing 
Europe  your  power,’  he  writes,  ‘  I  mean  as  to  the  removal 
of  the  Army  in  a  body.’  And  long  ere  this  he  had  been 
urgent  in  representing  the  danger  involved  in  detaining  that 
army  on  an  infected  area  whilst  the  hot  season  was  fast 
approaching. 

A  prejudice,  however,  existed  at  the  Admiralty  against 
the  use  of  warships  for  transport,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
eve  of  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  camp  that  this 
prejudice  was  over-ruled,  and  that  Sir  Houston  Stewart 
was  instructed  to  use  the  ships  of  the  fleet  under  his  com¬ 
mand  for  bringing  the  troops  home,  whilst  several  additional 
line-of-battle  ships  were  sent  out  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ere  this  the  Queen  herself  had  intervened  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  her  soldiers — a  further  instance  of  her  gracious  con¬ 
sideration  for  w'hom  will  be  found  in  her  letter  of  May  5th. 

Circumstances  had  denied  to  Codrington  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  the  choice  which  had  placed  him  in  command 
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of  the  British  army  in  the  field  ;  but  his  letters  of  this  period 
display  a  magnanimity  and  self-abnegation  which  won  the 
warm  commendation  of  Panmure.  For  example:  ‘Never 
mind  about  me,’  he  writes,  ‘  and  my  turn  coming.  ...  I  do 
not  care  much  for  the  show — the  reality  has  been  here,  and 
I  am  thankful  and  proud  to  have  had  to  do  with  this  latter 
part  of  it,  though  the  work  has  not  been  as  real  as  I  hoped 
to  see  it,  viz.,  in  the  field.  I  have  had  my  turn  here  ;  it 
has  given  me  much  work,  now  and  then  some  anxiety,  a 
certain  quantity  of  experience,  and  much  pleasure  In  finding 
things  go  on  well,  and,  still  more,  a  fair  feeling  of  pride  in 
seeing  myself  associated  in  a  high  position  with  such  an 
army.  Therefore,  in  any  arrangements  for  any  fair  pos¬ 
sible  compliment  to  others  who  have  sacrificed  position  and 
feelings  for  me,  I  hope  both  you  and  Lord  Hardinge  will 
believe  I  shall  be  much  more  gratified  by  their  being  put  in 
the  most  ostensible  position  than  that  I  myself  should  be 
consulted  or  cared  for.’ 

In  the  meantime  the  Balaclava  railway  had  been  sold  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  to  whom  it  had  also  been  decided 
to  sell  certain  artillery  horses — these  being  the  only  horses 
of  good  quality  which  were  to  be  parted  with. 

Among  other  subjects  alluded  to  in  the  month’s  letters 
are,  the  division  of  war  trophies,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Turks  and  Sardinians;  the  consideration  to  be  shown 
to  officers  who  had  commanded  brigades  or  battalions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war;  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  Netley 
Hospital  by  the  Queen  ;  the  fireworks  in  London  in  honour 
of  the  Peace,  the  case  of  the  Tartar  servant  of  a  British 
officer  who  had  been  forcibly  detained  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  migration  of  Tartars  from  the  Baidar  district  of  the 
Crimea. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  French  war  medal  had 
been  presented  to  those  soldiers  of  the  British  Army  who 
had  been  selected  to  receive  it. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

May  2,  1856. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  by  the  mail.  We  will 
drop  our  amicable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  publish¬ 
ing  despatches/  as,  having  once  ascertained  your  feeling,  I 
took  care  that  you  should  have  no  further  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  Queen  and  the  Government  have  a  horror  of  our  Objection  to 
passing  any  of  our  animals  into  Russian  hands.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  arguments  used  against  it,  viz.,  sians. 
that  the  said  Russians  would  parade  them  through  Russia  as 
trophies  of  war.  However,  we  must  bow  to  this  opinion, 
and  I  have  telegraphed  to  you  to  sell  as  few  as  possible  in 
the  Crimea.  The  huts  and  Railway  I  can  see  no  possible 
objection  to  letting  them  have. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  exhibition  of  your  troops. 

I  send  you  the  Treaty  and  complimentary  despatches. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  3,  1856. 

The  Russians  are  not  very  active  in  their  answers.  I  Evacuation  of 
suppose  they  wait  for  everything  from  St.  Petersburg!!.  I 
have  no  answer  about  their  taking  huts,  or  bat  animals.  .  .  . 

I  shall  send  a  reminder  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  tele¬ 
graphed  about  your  succession  of  bringing  home  Divisions 
— there  will  remain  after  the  Canada  and  Mediterranean 
departures,  30  Battalions,  which  I  understand  are  for 
England.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  senior  officers  to  whom  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  considered  a  compliment  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
considerable  portions  of  this  army  as  they  arrive,  or  are 
put  together,  in  England.  Never  mind  about  me,  and  my  seif-abnega- 
turn  coming-.  I  consider  my  duty  to  be  here.  I  do 

°  ^  ^  writer. 


1  /.<?.,  on  the  subject  of  publishing  them  without  indicating  omissions. 
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As  to  Evacua¬ 
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care  much  for  the  show — the  reality  has  been  here,  and  I 
am  thankful  and  proud  to  have  had  to  do  with  this  latter 
part  of  it,  though  the  work  has  not  been  as  real  as  I  hoped 
to  see  it,  viz.,  in  the  field.  I  have  had  my  turn  here  ;  it 
has  given  me  much  work,  now  and  then  some  anxiety,  a 
certain  quantity  of  experience,  and  much  pleasure  in  finding 
things  go  on  well ;  and,  still  more,  a  fair  feeling  of  pride  in 
seeing  myself  associated  in  a  high  position  with  such  an 
army.  Therefore,  in  any  arrangements  for  any  fair  pos¬ 
sible  compliment  to  others,  who  have  sacrificed  position 
and  feelings  for  me,  I  hope  both  you  and  Lord  Hardinge 
will  believe  I  shall  be  much  more  gratified  by  their  being 
put  in  the  most  ostensible  position  than  that  I  myself  should 
be  consulted  or  cared  for.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
it  too,  for  there  will  be  plenty  to  arrange  here  to  the  last 
— even  at  Smyrna,  perhaps,  and  at  Scutari — and  I  shall 
not  be  the  least  indisposed  to  go  quietly  to  my  home  when 
I  get  away. 

Lord  Stratford  has  sent  up  despatches  intimating  the 
desire  of  our  Government  for  the  evacuation  of  Kertch.  .  .  . 
Although  2500  men  of  the  contingent  will  go  to  Varna 
soon,  yet  I  have  desired  General  Michel  not  to  evacuate 
Kertch  districts  entirely,  without  communication  with  me ; 
and  to  take  care  that  all  those  compromised  by  relations 
with  us  be  facilitated  in  their  departure ;  and  that  no  hin¬ 
drance  is  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  others  wishing  to  leave 
the  district,  though  no  encouragement  is  to  be  given  by  us 
to  their  removal. 

The  arrival  of  the  Tartars  from  the  Baidar  district  here 
was  quite  unexpected  by  us  :  it  was  necessary  to  get  them 
away  at  once,  and  most  of  them  are  gone.  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  complete  ‘  flitting,’  bag  and  baggage  :  the  curious 
homely  Arabas,  in  a  line  all  along  the  street ;  heaps  of 
beds,  tables,  cooking  things,  men,  women,  and  children, 
covering  the  available  space  of  our  wharf,  and  gradually 
melting  away  on  board  :  never  were  people  more  quiet  and 
resigned-looking,  many  of  them  well  to  do  :  they  packed  all 
their  women  and  children  together  in  some  native  small 
vessels  to  be  towed  across.  I  shall  not  encourage  them,  or 
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further  assist  them  in  their  migration,  than  permitting  them 
to  come  in  and  remain  till  they  choose  to  embark  in  any 
vessels  but  those  employed  by  our  Government.  You  may, 
in  case  of  Russian  objection  and  complaint,  consider  the 
assistance  given  them  yesterday  by  me  as  exceptional — it 
was  necessary  to  get  them  away. 

I  suspect  the  Tartars  have  some  good  ground  or  fair 
suspicion  of  Russian  intention  to  deport  them  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Russia  ;  they  must  have  so,  to  induce  them  to  quit 
Baidar — a  beautiful  and  rich  valley.  It  is  said  that  the 
Russians  never  have  restored  to  them  the  original  titles  to 
their  land,  of  which  they  obtained  possession  on  some  ex¬ 
cuse  of  registration  :  I  refer  to  long  time  ago.  I  have  let 
the  Bruiser,  Commissariat  vessel,  take  away  some  Russian 
black  bread  and  meal,  from  the  Sebastopol  store  in  Dock 
Yard,  to  deliver  to  the  Tartars  at  Baltchick.  .  .  . 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


May  5,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  this 
day’s  date  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  She  would  wish  this 
Model  of  Sebastopol  to  be  brought  here  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  10.  .  .  . 

d'he  Queen  has  been  told  that  the  two  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ments  now  on  their  way  to  Ireland  from  the  Crimea  would 
be  much  hurt  if  they  were  not  seen  by  the  Queen,  as  all 
her  other  brave  soldiers  who  return  from  the  Crimea  will 
be ;  the  Queen  does  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
or  at  least  easy,  to  enable  them  to  land  in  England,  so  that 
the  Queen  might  just  see  them.  Will  Lord  Panmure 
perhaps  just  mention  this  to  Lord  Hardinge,  and  consider 
it  with  him  } 


Consideration 
for  two  Cavalry 
Regiments, 
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LORD  FA>DIDRE 


ZGfiSCCn 
3C  Izjiia.  3iit 
jraClT'^li  J1  -Ijf 
rF,T?yr 


Pt^  5.  iSfS. 

.  .  .  As  ;c  IrEs-  we  beoran  the  wir  in  con'nncnon  with. 
Ln;e  l:  cEeni  Tnrkey.  and  not  to  defend  India.  How 
fi  we  have  enneeted  tne  French  to  go  to  war  with 
hr  Ee  enrrose  of  secnrino:  onr  InEan  Territories 
n  danger  :  If  India  is  attacked  or  out  in  dano:er.  we 


are  ncrite  able  to  defend  it  wiEont  heio  from  any  body  else : 
bet  we  shcEd  have  been  nractisinr-  a  fraud  upon  France  it. 
aher  engaging-  with  her  in  war  for  the  defence  of  Turkey, 
we  ~  left  her  to  take  charge  of  Turkey,  and  had  gone 
ouraeives  nnen  a  roving-  enn edition  for  the  furore  protection 
c:  .nnea 

As  to  Circassia  what  yon  say  is  unanswerable :  more- 
cver-  it  -wz  uin  have  been  unfair  in  us  to  have  excited  the 

Circassians  to  nartia  revofts  as  a  Eversion  in  our  favour, 

Rushans,  ana  t~h  we  must  ha%-e  done  unE  Ee  course 

-  -  _  _ _ -  Z~'’  -  ^  "V-  -Z  ^ 

cf  Crimea  to  make  Georgia  ana  Circassia  Ee  real  seat 

A  simhar  reascEng  arniies  to  Ee  Forts  on  Ee  east 
coast  of  Ee  Black  Sea  We  had  not  military  possession 
cf  that  country,  and  ccEu  not  EerEore  immose  conEtions 
Eout  in  dloreovcr.  those  Forts  are  m.erEy  defensive 
rests  for  small  garrisons,  and  so  ”dcf  non  like  Ee  navE 
arsena  of  Sehastoncl  constirate  a  threaterdng  danger  to 
T'_rkey.  Therefore,  while  cn  Ee  one  hand  we  had  no 
right  no  insist  cn  Eeir  demolition,  on  Ee  oEer  hand  their 
demaiinon  was  m  no  de:mee  nenessarv  for  accomodsEng 

As  toi  InEa  what  woEn  Ehenhorongh  have  sEd  to  a 
rronocE  hy  rranoe  Eat  we  shoEd  vq  to  war  m  order  to 
nronent  FrenE  AA^ria?  WoEd  Ee  people  of  England 
nav  for  soE  a  war.  and  woEd  Eev  not  sav,  let  France 


r---~ 


m  ner  owm  nossc 


}  So  woEd  Ee 
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French  naturally  say,  let  England  bear  the  charge  of  fight- 
inor  for  British  India. 

o 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  J/aji'  5,  1856. 

We  have  some  discussion  on  the  Peace  to-dav,  and  as  I  T: 
am  more  than  likely  to  be  swept  into  its  vortex,  I  write  a 
few  lines  early  and  in  a  hurr)*  before  I  go  to  the  House. 

I  find  that  we  must  pause  as  to  parting  with  our  Railway, 
as  there  is  a  Company  forming  to  make  a  line  to  Jerusalem, 
and  they  may  very  likely  not  only  take  our  plant,  but  some 
of  the  men  who  work  on  it  may  be  induced  to  join  the 
Company. 

Ali  Pasha  is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will  in  ail 
probability  decide  the  question  of  permission  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  Directors  to  make  me  a  definite  offer  for  the 
whole. 

I  have  published  your  official  despatch  of  your  visit 
from  Liiders,  and  I  am  as  proud  of  the  Army  you  showed 
him  as  vou  can  be  vourselt.  I  onlv  trust  we  mav  g^et 
the  greater  part  away  before  any  epidemic  gets  in  amongst 
them. 

You  will  not  relax  your  sanitaix’  vigilance  I  trust,  and 
the  possession  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  wiU  greatly 
facilitate  your  operations  in  embarking. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Turkish  Contingent  already 
beginning  to  disappear.  It  will  give  me  infinite  trouble 
to  wind  up  all  these  various  details,  but  the  release  from 
responsibility  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  War  is  an  un¬ 
speakable  relief  .  .  . 

We  have  fixed  no  time  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Services,  but  I  dare  say  it  will  be  next  week. 

I  see  that  you  have  got  off  some  Regiments  already  for 
America.  The  storm  is  blown  over  there,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  said  ever  to  have  threatened  at  all. 

The  Kars  affair  is  nearly  forgotten,  all  except  the 
majority  of  127,  which  was  a  great  discomfiture  to  the 
Opposition. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  COLRINGTON  TO  LOLL  I'ANMLRK 


L^lay  in  wj- 
hark^Uon  arM 
ni,k  atl'rndirj}' 
it 


Rartition  of 
w:a  tropfjios, 
olc. 


Sardinian 
and  Turkish 
r.fjarot  of  th»: 


yl/r/y  6,  (856. 

Your  mail  of  tho  21st  April  is  just  in.  I  think  you  will 
SCO  wc  arc  doin;^  all  wc  can,  and  indeed  have  for  sonv;  time 
been  doing  everything  in  accfjrdance  with  your  vif;ws  in 
Itngland. 

d'he  I^'rench  all  ask  when;  are  your  shi[js?  How  is  it 
you  are  not  going?  What  jmevents  your  f;mharkation  ?  I 
suppose  I  must  point  to  magnificent  naval  rf;views  at 
Sjathead  as  an  answer,  Yfju  will  see  in  Hr.  ilall’s  repfjrt 
to-flay  that  we  are  all  healthy  ;  hut  as  you  have  sef;n  the 
wise  remark  in  J>ord  Halhousif;’s  answer  to  tin;  Calcutta 
Address,  that  no  one  in  that  country  can  rf;ckf;n  with 
certainty  on  peace  whilst  surroundf;d  with  so  many  u.lemmits 
of  war,  so  you  may  consider  Hr.  Hall’s  rmnarks  ahrajt 
disease  in  this  climate.,  and  with  an  army  in  tlx;  field, 
approadiing  the  hot  season,  and  on  groiinrl  containing 
nearly  as  many  hf;dies  hene.ath  as  alxjvf;  it.  d'he  remaining 
regiments  for  Canada  f;mhark  to-flay  and  trj-morrow,  and 
will  sail  at  once,  I  have  not  hef;n  able  to  send  mort-  than 
one  million  cartridges  in  all  the  vessels  jajt  together.  An; 
you  aware  that  a  millimi  cartridgf;s  weigh  abfxjt /15  tons? 
'i'here  is  not  magazinr;  room  in  the  ves;;el  for  more,  and 
J  shall  not  think  it  nec(;ssary  to  take  ujj  a  sailing  vf:ssel 
jmrposely  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remainder. 

d  he  jjartition  of  thf;  guns,  trr>j;hies,  c.tc.,  had  be.en 
made,  and  the  greater  part  carried  out  as  between  the 
J^'rench  and  Itnglish  herf;,  Ixtfore  the  arrival  fjf  instructions 
as  to  the  .Sardinians  and  'burks  to  have  a  share.  'I'his 
depf'.nded,  if  I  rf;mf;mber  right,  upon  d'realy.  .  .  ,  Howfwer, 
the  brass  guns,  bf-.lls,  etc.,  w^tre  all  gone  tf;  ICigland,  if  I 
remembr;r  rigljt,  before  .Sardinia  joinfxl  that  'IVffaty,  tlxfugh 
.she  subsequently  bf;came  entitled  tfj  th(;  back  share,  from 
our  stock.  Hut  that  back  share  must  now  go  from 
Ivngland,  and  so  must  tlx;  back  shan;  (our  jjart  f;f  it)  for 
d'urkey,  ,  ,  . 

(jODor.i]  La  Marmora  himself  does  not  persmially  feel 
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as  the  Ambassador  does,  for  I  think  he  is  rather  ashamed 
of  the  demands  of  his  Government  on  this  head.  .  .  . 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  arrangements  for  em¬ 
barking  infantry — which  were  contemplated  for  war  as  well 
as  peace — would  have  been  tolerable;  for  the  regiment 
to-day  (about  600  strong)  was  on  board,  the  shi[j  ready  to 
move  away,  and  the  men  stowing  their  things  In  19)/^ 
minutes.  I  am  so  sorry  that  the  mail  day  jjrevented  my 
seeing  the  practical  carrying  out  of  these  t;arlier  theories. 

1  he  6d.  a-day  ^  has  long  been  stO[jped,  as  you  see.  Considcraiiou 
There  ought  to  be  some  consideration  shown  for  the 
General  Officers  who  have  commanded  Oivisions  aiul 
Brigades.  As  a  rule,  for  instance,  Gent^ral  Garret  would “lui 
join  his  regiment.  General  Cameron  would  join  his  regi- 
ment,  and  I  see  Brigadiers  are  to  do  so  ;  and  really, 
without  reward,  or  a  good  word,  old  officers  who  have 
.served  in  high  commands  are  almost  ‘reduced  to  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  private’  Commanding  Officer  of  a 
Battalion. 

General  Barnard  I  hear  accepts  Corfu  :  both  he  and 
Lord  Rokeby  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  K.C.  B.  for 
them.  I  hope  for  consideration  of  a  similar  kind  to  many, 
be  they  of  the  Guards  or  of  the  line,  who  have  commanded 
Brigades  and  Battalioms,  whilst  they  have  done  tlu;  duty  in 
the  Trenches  of  Sebastopol,  and  had  the  responsibility  tliere 
of  General  Officers. 

You  will  of  course  have  heard  that  our  ships  (or  rath(;r 
ship)  are  in  Sebastopol  harbour.  I  am  making  arrange¬ 
ments  in  readiness  for  walking  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses 
on  board  at  the  Dockyard  quay,  if  we  find  it  advisabh; ; 
but  the  Mediterranean  reliefs  will  absorb,  with  their  further 
voyage  to  England,  a  large  quantity  of  transport :  it  cannot 
be  less  than  six  weeks  from  their  time  of  leaving  this  that 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them again  ;  and  that 
six  weeks  is  easily  extended  by  accidents  or  repairs  to  tw(j 
months — that  Is  to  the  beginning  of  July. 

1  Field  allowance.  It  had  been  ((ranted  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
recruiting,  but  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  increa.sing  drunkenness. 

*  i.e.,  the  transports. 


Tbarks  to  tie 
Militia. 
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I  have  given  orders  for  selling  the  horses  of  the  loth 
and  1 2  th. 

You  will  also  have  seen  by  my  letters  that  I  had  not 
intended  to  set  up  the  Russian  artillery  in  horses. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py.,  May  8,  1856. 

I  think  the  thanks  to  the  Militia  should  be  for  their 
‘  zealous  ’  and  meritorious  services,  instead  of  ‘  prompt  and 
meritorious,’  and  that  it  should  run  ‘  for  the  zealous  and 
meritorious  services  which  at  home  and  abroad  they  have 
rendered  to  their  Queen  and  Country.’ 

That  is  to  say  that  ‘  at  home  and  abroad  ’  should  follow 
‘which’  and  not  ‘Queen  and  Country.’^ 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


May  10,  1856. 

In  returning  this  paper  relative  to  the  removal  of  a 
Tower  in  Pevensey  Bay,  the  Queen  wishes  to  observe  that, 
while  she  sanctions  it,  she  would  not  wish  the  land  itself  to 
be  parted  w'ith.  The  Queen  hopes  that  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  has  received  very  positive  instructions  not  to  part 
with  any  good  Artillery  and  Cavalry  horses,  as  she  thought 
he  was  in  great  doubt  about  it  in  his  last  letter.  However, 
in  the  one  Lord  Panmure  sent  the  Queen  last  night,  dated 
26th,  he  says  : — ‘  The  Drafting  down  of  the  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  horses  began  some  time  ago.  ...  I  thought  it 
would  never  do  to  set  up  the  Russian  Artillery  by  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  horses  here,  but,  if  we  can  give  them,  or  any 
one  else,  the  pick  of  them  from  the  wrong  end,  that  will  do 
no  harm.’ 

'  Lord  Palmerston’s  habit  of  correcting  despatches  circulated  in  draft  would 
sometimes  prove  a  little  trying  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  Lord  Clarendon  in 
particular. 


o  o 
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The  Queen  supposes  by  this  that  he  will  not  get  rid  of 
the  good  ones. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

May  10,  1S56. 

Lord  Panmure  has  written  to  the  Queen  that  whatever 
horses  are  fit  to  be  brought  home  shall  come. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  10,  1S56. 

The  telegraph  of  4th  May  to  Admiral  Fremantle  seemed  chang-em 
to  be  so  decided  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Sardinians,  coupled  order  of 
with  some  expressions  in  your  letter  to  me  received  on  the 
8th  May,  that  I  have  suspended  the  embarkation  of  the 
Mediterranean  reliefs,  except  one  Regiment,  the  3rd  Butts, 
which  was  under  orders  for  a  particular  vessel,  and  sails 
to-day.  .  .  . 

I  repeat,  however,  my  anxiety  to  see  the  main  body  of  Apieafor 
the  Army  aw'ay  from  this  as  soon  as  possible — stores  can 
wait ;  they  don’t  get  fever  or  cholera :  animals  can  wait  in 
preference  to  men,  though  they  are  a  cost  for  forage  and 
maintenance.  But  your  men,  in  good  health  now,  may  be 
decimated  by  the  first  breeze  of  unaccountable  malaria,  or 
fever.  Think  what  hurry  of  orders,  what  despatching  of 
ships,  even  of  the  Navy,  there  would  be  if  you  got  a  tele¬ 
graph  of  cholera  or  typhus  in  this  camp,  amongst  30,000 
fine  Infantry. 

Do  not  think  of  saying  anything  about  my  going  over¬ 
land  before  the  army  is  well  away  from  this  :  there  are 
many  officers  to  whom  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  show 
half  the  army  together  to  the  Queen.  I  beg  you  will  not 
consider  me  for  this,  much  as  I  should  like  to  see  the  Light 
Division  march  past  the  Queen  anywhere ;  hut  I  repeat  my 
duty  is  here,  the  Queen  will  allow  me  to  stick  to  it — even 
though  it  were  to  gratify  the  little  feeling  of  pride  I  might 
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have  in  continuing  the  real  duty,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
is  here,  though  not  quite  of  an  agreeable  sort.  But  you 
have  Sir  C.  Campbell,  General  Barnard,  Lord  Rokeby, 
each  of  whom  might  probably  feel  gratification  in  showing 
part  of  the  army  ;  and,  by  the  bye,  you  must  remember 
what  just  strikes  me— that  beyond  the  Dardanelles  they  all 
become  my  seniors  at  once.  I  shall  do  very  well  to  bring 
up  a  rear-guard-place  of  honour  in  retreat ;  and  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  getting  it  home  if  it 
depends  upon  my  wish  of  quitting  the  East.  .  .  . 

Embarkation  As  soon  as  the  Sardinians  are  completed  and  that  we 
of  Infantry  and  ggj.  Steamers,  the  Mediterranean  reliefs  will  go  on  ; 

at  the  same  time  that  these  begin  (being  infantry  only)  the 
artillery  will  begin  from  hence,  and  probably  from  the  Dock 
Yard  quay  of  Sebastopol,  by  means  of  the  horse  transports 
from  Spezia.  The  only  horses  of  the  Artillery  sold  here 
will  be  cripples  and  useless  for  our  purposes  :  some  that 
would  be  turned  loose,  as  not  worth  their  forage,  will  be 
given,  if  the  Turkish  employe  chooses  to  transport  them,  to 
the  Tartars  at  Baltchick. 

I  shall  take  all  precaution  about  nothing  happening  at 
Kertch  ;  General  Michel  assures  me  that  he  has  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  anything  happening.  .  .  . 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  that  there  will  be  about  i  loo 
horses  to  be  got  rid  of  here  from  the  Artillery  ;  they  will 
go  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  to  all  sorts  of  places,  and  will 
not  be  trophies  to  the  Russians, — at  least,  even  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  committee  would  probably  agree  that  some  of  the 
very  old  cripples  of  animals  might  be  left  behind — they  can¬ 
not  be  made  lamp-posts  of. 

The  cavalry  now  in  the  Bosphorus  will  be  in  one 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Parlby  of  the  loth  ^—keeping,  how¬ 
ever,  General  Lawrenson  as  superintending  the  whole : 
they  are  now  all  together,  with  much  to  do  in  casting  and 
embarkation. 

We  are  rather  amused  here  at  the  disasters  attendant 
upon  the  sight-seeing  journey  of  Lords  and  Commons  from 


^  Hussars. 
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London  to  Spithead  in  peace,  at  Headquarters  of  the  rail¬ 
way  world,  of  the  Xa\y  of  England,  etc.,  etc.^ 

Mav  it  not  teach  some  litde  consideration  for  Balaclava  A  lessee  in 
during  a  state  of  war,  without  appliances  and  means,  and  in 
an  enemy’s  country? 

eecaa  iecie. 


LORD  PAXJtURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAil  CODRINGTON 

War  DEPARTifEST,  Jfay  12.  1^56. 

The  Army  Works  Corps  have  begun  to  arrive  and  are  a-ere  sreie 
being  speedily  absorbed  in  the  labour  market,  which  is  £,s-^~yWcrii 
^lad  to  sjet  them  back  as  vou  seem  to  be  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Paxton  is  annoyed  at  your  General  Order,  for.  though  they 
have  in  some  respects  given  you  trouble,  still  they  have 
done  service.  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  sending  oh  your  sick,  as 
I  have  got  1900  beds  ready  for  them,  and  shall  have  Haslar 
Barracks  fitted  up  for  them  in  case  they  come  on  me  in  any 
great  numbers. 

Your  description  of  your  Infantry  tield-day  with  30,000 
men  throws  all  we  can  do  here  into  the  shade  ;  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  we  had  not  opportuniy  to  use  them. 

Still  you  quit  the  field  with  great  prestige,  and  we  are  ah 
well  pleased  that  Liiders  should  have  seen  your  emciency. 

I  have  ordered  an  encampment  for  4000  men  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  near  Portsmouth,  as  a  resting-place  for  the  men  on 
landing  before  we  pass  them  on  to  Aldershot,  where  the 
Queen  will  see  all  the  Army,  I  believe,  at  least  all  the 
Infantry,  as  soon  after  their  arrival  as  possible.  After  that 
they  must.  I  presume,  have  furlough  to  some  extent.  Lord 
Gough  leaves  on  Thursdav  to  invest  the  G.C.B.  and 
K.C.B.  in  the  Camp.  You  must  give  the  old  Veteran  a 
warm  reception,  and  help  him  out  with  ‘French.’  of  which 
he  says  his  stock  is  small. 


‘  The  allusion  is  to  a  bre.ik-<iown  of  railway  arrangements,  which  delayed 
the  return  of  some  of  the  sight-seers  until  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning. 

VOL.  11.  P 
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Haste  urged 
on  grounds  of 
risk  to  hea.lth 
by  delay. 


High-handed 
act  of  the 
Russian 
authorities. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  13,  1856. 

We  all  continue  in  good  health,  and  I  hope  shall  re¬ 
main  so.  But  I  hear  of  three  deaths,  by  typhus  fever,  of 
camp-followers  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Balaclava. 

I  repeat  again,  do  not  risk  the  health  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  by  any  delay,  or  the  omission  of  all  disposable 
means  of  transport.  I  believe  half  the  French  Army  is 
already  embarked,  and  probably  with  less  than  half  the 
means  of  transport  that  England  has.  The  hot  weather 
may  begin  at  any  moment — indeed  the  thermometer  has 
been  already  at  70°,  and  to-day  is  a  summer’s  day  of  clear 
and  powerful  sun.  Remember  what  is  underground  and 
close  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  camps  :  we  are  very 
healthy  still,  but  a  breath  in  this  country  may  convert  pro¬ 
sperity  into  disaster  in  the  way  of  disease.  I  cannot  but 
feel  anxious  that  you  should  avoid  any  chance  ot  this,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lives  and  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the 
credit  of  England. 

I  am  getting  some  horses,  cast  horses  only,  of  Artillery 
sold  here  by  the  officers  in  command  of  batteries  ;  and  an 
auction  is  arranged  to  take  place  at  Kadikoi  under  an  officer 
of  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Department,  who  will  have 
the  sol^direction  of  the  arrangements,  and  pay  the  money 
into  Commissariat,  where  a  separate  account  will  be  kept 
for  future  reference.^ 

A  letter  from  General  Michel  assures  me  he  has  no  fear 
of  anything  improper  happening  as  between  the  Turks  of 
the  Contingent  and  the  Russians  of  the  place.  I  have  told 
him  that  I  would  send  a  brigade  rather  than  risk  any  such 
discredit. 

The  Russians  have  taken  by  force  a  Tartar  inhabitant, 
who  was  with  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  as  servant,  whilst 
he  was  travelling  on  the  South  coast — far  out  of  our  lines. 
The  Tartar  was  from  Eupatoria,  had  been  a  year  and  a  half 

1  Worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the  Butler  Commission, 
June  1905. 
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with  the  officer,  was  not  a  soldier  or  deserter,  but  simply  a 
Tartar.  I  write  about  this.  But  if  this  is  their  policy,  what 
wonder  that  the  Tartar  fears  are  well  grounded  ? 

Some  more  steamers  are  come,  but  I  send  off  all  the 
Sardinians  I  can,  that  that  job  may  be  completed  first;  and 
then  we  have  the  contingent  from  Kertch  to  arrange  early, 
and  I  think  you  wish  that  carried  on  next.  .  .  . 

The  railway — that  part  of  it  at  least  beyond  the  ‘forts’ 
— will  be  taken  up  now  that  all  shot  is  pretty  nearly  gone 
down  to  Balaclava.  That  part  of  it  to  the  ‘  left  siege  train  ’ 
is  already  begun  :  I  have  kept  part  of  the  Army  Works 
Corps  for  this  purpose  :  the  rails,  etc.,  will  remain  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  embarkation  at  Balaclava. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Broad  LANDS,  May  14,  1856. 

.  .  .  As  Codrington  has  agreed  with  the  Turkish  Balaclava 
Government  about  the  Balaclava  Railway,^  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  and  Co.  must  get  theirs  from  England.  I  conclude 
the  Turk  gives  a  good  price. 

We  must  consider  what  can  be  done  for  the  Officers  Officers  who 
who  served  at  Kars  with  Williams.  The  House 
Commons  and  the  public  expect,  naturally,  that  they  shall 
not  go  unnoticed  and  unrewarded.  Pray  turn  the  matter 
over  in  your  mind,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  them 
without  regard  to  rules  or  precedents.^ 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  May  15,  1856. 

.  .  .  The  Queen  has  received  and  signed  several  Warrants  Miutary 

for  sealing  patterns  of  Military  Accoutrements.  She  would  accoutrements, 
wish  for  the  future  that  the  date  on  wffiich  the  patterns  had 

^  i.e.,  as  to  the  sale  of  the  same.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  had  washed  to  acquire 
It  for  use  in  Palestine. 

^  In  deference  to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  the  Austrian  Government  the 
services  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  defenders  of  Kars,  the  Hungarian  patriot, 

Kemety,  remained  unrecognised  by  the  British  Government 


Recognition  of 
Sir  William’s 
self-abnega¬ 
tion. 
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been  submitted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Queen 
should  be  mentioned,  as  she  otherwise  cannot  remember 
when  she  saw  them  and  which  they  are. 

In  a  despatch  from  Sir  William  Codrington  which  Lord 
Panmure  forwarded  her  this  morning,  there  is  one  relative 
to  quarantine,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  wish  of  the  Tartars 
to  emigrate.  Lord  Panmure  should  consult  with  Lord 
Clarendon  on  this  subject.  These  poor  people  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  Turkey  should  be  urged  to  facilitate 
it.  We  ought  not  to  abandon  them. 

When  will  the  Legions  d'honne^ir  be  at  last  given  to  the 
Queen’s  Army  ?  And  what  has  Lord  Panmure  done  with 
respect  to  the  Emperor’s  military  medals  }  Have  the  men 
to  receive  it  been  selected  ? 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

May  16,  1856. 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  3rd  this  morning,  and  I  am 
sure  if  your  comrades  in  arms  could  read  the  sentiments 
expressed  therein,  and  the  abnegation  of  self  which  they 
contain,  if  any  spark  of  jealousy  still  smoulders,  it  would  be 
speedily  extinguished.  Whatever  your  own  wishes  may 
be,  I  could  not  do  anything  which  is  to  throw  you  into 
the  background,  for  there  are  too  many  who  would  be 
willing  to  seize  on  such  an  act  and  turn  it  to  your  dis¬ 
paragement  ;  moreover,  it  would  be  base  ingratitude  on 
my  part. 

It  will  be  for  me  to  judge  when  you  can  leave  your 
post,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  neither  hasten  the  moment 
from  any  desire  to  inflict  an  ovation  on  you,  nor  delay  it 
till  there  remains  only  such  work  to  do  as  your  staff  can 
fully  accomplish. 

You  have  done  quite  right  with  the  poor  Tartars,  and, 
though  of  course  you  must  not  let  them  crowd  incon¬ 
veniently  into  your  camp  and  outposts,  any  facility  for 
emigration  which  you  can  afford  them  will  be  fully  recog¬ 
nised  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
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It  is  abominable  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  begin 
with  their  vile  quarantine  again.  It  is  a  cloak  for  other 
designs,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  not  be  permitted. 

1  will  consult  with  Lord  Hardinge  as  to  a  re-formation 
of  the  army  into  Divisions,  etc.,  preparator}"  to  its  coming 
home,  but  my  own  impression  is  that  it  had  better  come 
home  in  regiments.  When  the  new  organisation  is  made 
in  this  country,  you  may  be  sure  the  Crimean  officers  will 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  new  arrangements. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  17,  1856. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  or  much  time  to  say 
it  in. 

But  I  beg  you  to  send  us  out  what  steam  transport 
you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  ashamed  of 
the  fleet  if  their  objection  to  come  out  for  us  is  to  be  allowed 
any  value :  it  surely  would  have  been  a  fine  thing  for 
tw'enty  sail  of  the  line  to  have  come  into  Sebastopol 
harbour  and  got  us  away  handsomely.  You  must  not 
think  that  the  fear  of  disease  is  merely  liable  to  be  imagin¬ 
ary  ;  it  may  come  at  any  moment. 

I  mean  to  insist,  as  you  will  have  seen  by  my  telegraph.  Measures  to 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Tartar  servant  of  Lieut.  Leahy  :  ^”^the 
I  am  sure  Kertch  will  frighten  them  into  it,  as  it  frightened  Tartar  wrong- 
away  their  quarantine.  I  think,  from  what  I  hear  of  Count  veiled. 
Strogonoff,^  he  will  settle  that,  as  a  Russian  subject,  he  will 
not  give  up  the  Tartar;  but  he  will  be  frightened  out  of  it 
by  my  retention  of  Kertch. 

General  IMichel  tells  me  he  means  to  hold  as  hostages 
liable  to  punishment  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  committed 
some  violent  acts  against  Russians.  He  has  no  fear  of 
anything  disagreeable.  The  embarkation  from  Kertch 
is  going  on. 


^  Civil  Governor  of  the  Crimea. 
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Disposal  of 
horses  and 
mules  in  the 
Crimea. 


Russia  gives 
up  the  Tartar 
servant. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  1 8,  1856. 

With  reference  to  Codrington’s  private  letters  of  the 
22nd  and  26th  of  April,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that, 
rather  than  let  the  Russians  have  a  great  quantity  of  horses 
and  mules  at  an  almost  nominal  price,  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  give  those  animals  to  the  Turkish  Government  as 
a  present,  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  buy  them. 

PS. — I  see  by  Stratford’s  Despatch  of  May  i,  of  which 
copy  has  been  sent  you,  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
Turkish  Government  objects  to  buy  the  horses  and  mules 
in  the  Crimea,  which  we  do  not  mean  to  bring  home,  is  that 
they  have  no  means  of  conveying  them  to  d  urkey.  If  that 
is  so,  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  take  them  across  to 
Constantinople  rather  than  hand  them  over  to  the  Russians. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  20,  1856. 

Last  night,  about  half-past  eleven,  arrived  a  Cossack 
with  his  lance,  and  another  Cossack  with  a  Tartar  with  a 
rope  round  him,  who  probably  had  been  towed  all  the  way 
from  Bakshi  Serai  to  make  sure  of  him,  or  to  give  him  a  little 
pleasant  recollection  of  Cossack  habits  ;  he  was  the  Tartar 
servant  of  Mr.  Leahy  of  the  Engineers.  We  put  them  all 
to  bed  in  the  stable,  gave  them  something  to  eat,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  receipt  ‘  per  bearer  ’  ;  and  thus  ends  the  little 
characteristic  episode  by  the  safety  of  our  protdgd,  alter  a 
certain  quantity  of  bullying,  which  seems  the  usual  practice 
of  the  under-officials  of  the  Russian  Government. 

think  the  ‘  Kertch  lever  ’  would  have  been  a  powerful 
one;  had  the  use  of  it  been  necessary. 

I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I  hear  trom  General 
Storks,  who  telegraphs  to  you  as  he  sends  people  home ; 
but  I  write  to  him  that  Artillery  horses  from  hence  are  of 
even  more  consequence  to  get  home  than  Cavalry  from 
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Scutari,  unless  in  occasional  ships  and  from  particular 
destinations.  .  .  .  In  return  for  your  remark  about  Sanitary  Speedinevacu- 
vigilance  here,  remember  the  sanitary  vigilance  from  home 

^  ®  ...  on  sanitary 

tor  US — get  US  away  from  hence — no  sanitary  vigilance  will  grounds. 
prevent  cholera  or  disease,  which  may  overtake  us  at  any 
moment,  even  in  the  freshest  camp  of  this  country.  .  .  . 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  May  23,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  the 
2 1  St,  and  entirely  approves  of  the  allowance  of  the  sub¬ 
altern  officers  of  Militia  being  increased  on  disembodiment 
from  three  to  six  months’  pay. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

May  23,  1856. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  find  a  mail  arrive  and  with  it 
no  bag  from  me,  but  I  was  called  out  of  town  to  assist  at  a 
most  interesting  ceremony  which  the  Queen  performed  with 
her  own  royal  hands — viz.,  the  laying  the  foundation-stone 
for  a  fine  hospital  on  Southampton  Water. 

It  is  intended  to  move  the  whole  establishment  from 
Chatham,  and  to  give  up  that  place  to  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers.  We  had  a  fine  day  and  everything  went  off 
very  well,  but  I  could  not  get  back  to  London  in  time 
to  write  by  the  mail.  The  communications  by  telegraph 
can  now  make  up  for  such  omissions. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Admiralty  have  been  per- six  men-of-war 
suaded  to  send  out  six  men-of-war  for  troops,  and  you  will 
do  well  to  fill  them  as  full  as  you  can,  for  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  the  sooner  we  fly  from  the  chance  of  pestilence 
the  better.  I  will  try  and  induce  Sir  C.  Wood  to  give 
me  some  more  of  his  ships,  though,  with  the  prejudices 
that  exist  against  carrying  troops  in  men-of-war,  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  so.  You  must  do  exactly  as  you  please  as  to 


Partition  of 
spoils. 


As  to  men-of- 
war  not  having 
been  employed 
to  bring  home 
the  Army. 
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coming  home.  All  I  will  say  upon  the  subject  is  that 
hitherto  everything  you  have  done  has  met  my  full  approval, 
and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  take  care  that  you  are  not  laid 
on  the  shelf  should  you  desire  to  be  employed.  You  will 
be  made  a  full  Lieutenant-General,  and  as  we  mean  in  the 
new  organisation  of  our  peace  establishment  to  have 
divisional  commands,  I  hope  one  may  suit  you.  You  will 
consider  this  as  confidential,  of  course. 

There  is  no  fear  of  anything  occurring  at  Kertch,  but 
you  have  done  quite  right  in  leaving  part  of  71st  regi¬ 
ment  there  to  prevent  accidents.  The  partition  of  spoils 
is  a  pretty  affair.  .  .  .  Both  Sardinians  and  Turks  shall 
have  what  they  want. 

We  shall  take  care  of  those  who  have  commanded 
brigades,  and  means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  them  falling 
back  to  their  Corps.  There  is  a  brevet  promotion  in  pre¬ 
paration,  which  will  do  something  for  your  meritorious 
officers. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  24,  1856. 

Sir  H.  Stewart  arrived  here  on  the  22nd,  and  came  to 
camp  yesterday.  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  that  you 
have  all  allowed  England  to  miss  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  maritime  power,  both  of  mercantile  and 
military  marine.  You  have  missed  a  good  occasion  of 
showing  Europe  what  you  could  do  ...  I  am  afraid  that 
you  have  all  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  French, 
whose  constant  and  habitual  use  of  their  men-of-war  as 
transports  may  be  unadvisable  for  us  to  copy,  for  we  have 
a  magnificent  mercantile  marine  which  they  have  not. 
But  we  certainly  might  gracefully,  and  perhaps  gratefully 
to  this  army,  have  asked  the  Navy  to  descend  from  their 
high  horse  ;  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  you  have  to  evacuate 
a  Crimea  after  a  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  it  is  not  every 
day  that  you  can  show  to  Europe  what  power  of  hostile 
movement  is  within  our  means.  Twenty  screw  line-of- 
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battle  ships  in  Sebastopol  harbour,  with  20,000  Infantr)'  on 
board,  with  30  or  40  magnificent  merchant  steamers  under 
their  convoy  with  a  second  20,000  men,  how  came  you  to 
miss  such  an  opportunity!  I  only  hope  the  hot  weather 
and  its  possible  consequences  may  not  give  reason  for 
greater  regret ;  we  are  all  well,  however,  as  yet. 

I  send  back  the  two  companies  of  the  71st  to  Kertch.  Desirabiiirrof 
Letters  from  General  Michel  detail  another  murder  of  some 
2  or  3  Russians  ;  it  is  as  well  to  strengthen  his  hands,  Kench.' 
particularly  as  having  good  excuse  and  convenience  in 
assembling  the  whole  Regiment  for  eventual  and  direct 
transfer  to  Malta  by  the  Sidon,  which  Sir  H.  Stewart  will 
place  at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose.  I  hope  to  go  to 
Kertch  before  or  at  its  evacuation. 

We  are  getting  on  tolerably  with  our  sales  of  cast  horses 
and  animals  here  :  the  huts  you  must  put  down  as  a  dead 
loss  most  probably,  though  I  move  several  down  to  Bala¬ 
clava.  I  am  just  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  army  before  Balaclava,  for  salute,  etc.  on  Queen’s 
birthday. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  FANMURE 

May  25,  1S56. 

I  should  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Russian  Govern-  Ke^arding 
ment  would  have  no  objection  to  the  emigration  cf 
Tartars  from  the  Crimea.  The  departure  of  these  people  Tartars  from 
would  render  it  more  easy  for  the  Russians  to  fill  up  the  Crimea. 
Crimea  with  thoroughbred  Russians,  who  could  be  more 
relied  upon  than  the  Tartars  in  the  event  of  any  tuture 
invasion  of  the  Crimea. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  ;6,  1S56. 

The  Queen  has  been  reading  Sir  William  Codrington's 
three  last  letters,  and  must  say  that  she  thinks  not  another 
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moment  ou^ht  to  be  lost  in  sending-  out  sufficient  ships  to 
brinij  home  the  troops.  The  Queen  cannot  allow  the  lives 
of  her  noble  and  i;r<illant  troops  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
disease,  and  she  cannot  believe  that  the  Admiralty  would 
let  the  possible  inconvenience  arising  from  the  conveyance 
cf  trcoos  bv  ships  of  the  Navy  weigh  against  the  possibility 
of  the  Armv  booming  attacked  by  illness.  It  anything 
were  to  happen  after  what  Sir  William  Codrington  writes, 
the  Q-aeen  thinks  the  Government  would  incur  a  heavy 
resoonsibilirv-  if  they  lost  another  day  in  bringing  the  Army 
home.  Thev  would  have  to  answer  for  lives,  as  much  as 
the  officers  who  have  been  so  much  attacked  tor  the 
suffierin^s  incurred  from  want  ot  toresight  in  ’54. 

As  the  Queen  cannot  write  to  Lord  Palmerston,  perhaps 
Lord  Pamnure  will  show  him  this  letter. 


LORD  P-YS'MURE  TO  SIR  Y-ULLIAM  CODRINGTON 


May  26,  1856. 

I  have  received  vours  ot  ^Blank  in  cop^  inst.  this  morn¬ 
ing.  and  i  fuUv  participate  in  all  your  anxiety  to  get  the 
trr  ors  awav  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  I  will  urge 
Sir  C.  Wood,  to  ohve  me  as  much  transport  as  he  can,  and, 
if  vou  consider  it  urgent,  I  will  give  you  authority-  to  move 
troops  direcdv  homiC,  instead  of  immediately  relieving  the 
hleniterranean  garrisons.  I  hope,  however,  before  you  get 
this  vou  will  have  got  the  Sardinians  moved,  and  then  use 
everv  available  means  of  sending  away  your  own  gallant 
felloW  I  crust  Dr.  Sutherland  is  using  ^  his  endeavours 
to  keeo  up  his  sanitan,*  system,  and  that  you  will  find  no  in¬ 
convenience  from  the  quantity.'  of  buried  animal  matter  all 
around  you. 

I  am  ffiad  to  learn  that  General  Michel  anticipates  no 
disapmeeable  consequences  between  the  Turks  of  the 
Conrinvent  and  the  R-jssians.  but  your  precautions  are 
nevertineiess  quite  satisfactory.  Your  telegram  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  return  cf  the  Tartar  whose  abstraction  from 
his  master  was  most  uniustitiable.  Should  disease  threaten 
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your  army,  you  have  my  full  authorirv  for  exercisins'  vr  _r 
discretion  as  to  the  exp-eoiency  of  giving  the  Coiiiln2"ent 
precedence  in  departure  from  Russian  territor}'.  We  must 
not  be  made  a  prey  to  disease,  either  to  graiii^'  our  late 
foes  by  a  speedy  evacuation  of  Kertch,  nor  to  send  bask 
[Turksj  immediately  to  their  own  ranks. 

By  the  term  holding  troops  in  readiness  to  embark,  I 
by  no  means  imply  that  you  are  to  await  for  orders  so  t  j  do. 
"V  our  instructions  are  to  em.bark  whenever  you  have  an 
opportuniu*,  and  to  be  ready  to  avail  3'ourself  of  oppS'rrunities 
whenever  they  arise  The  lifting  of  the  railway  sounds  like 
business  and  leaye-taking,  and  \'ou  are  quite  rivh:  in  keeninq 
some  of  the  Arm}*  Works  Corps  for  this  business.  The 
T urks  are  to  haye  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  iransoori  iu  Vfe 
are  to  have  our  fireworks  this  week  lor  the  peace 


SIR  WILLIA3I  CODRINGTOX  TO  UORT'  JAyiEVJSE 

r6,  iSfS. 

From  what  I  hear  you  had  a  5}~mptoin  cf  the  good 
discipline  of  the  Army  Works  Corps  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Waterloo  station.  The}'  have  given  mie  very  lirde  rroubie 
— do  not  imagine  that  it  is  on  that  account  that  my  opinion 
has  been  expressed  about  themi.  I  do  not  pay  their  hnl 
But  I  certainly  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  work  they  have 
done  for  their  money ;  and  although  I  do  not  deny  their 
having  been  of  use,  at  least  som.e  portion  of  ihenu  I  utterly 
deny  the  idea  of  their  having  been  of  such  advantage  to  the 
army,  that  it  could  not  have  done  very  nearly  as  well  with¬ 
out  them.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  not  done  seme 
work  :  I  only  say  it  is  utterly  out  of  propordon  to  their 
enormous  cosy  the  inefficiency  of  m.any  cf  them  uffi'V  and  I 
suspect  to  the  trouble  they  have  given  to  their  more  tm.m:e- 
diate  employers.  I  cannot  help  Sir  J.  Paxton's  annoyance : 
thev  mav  work  ver\'  well  in  EnffiRnd,  where  their  wanes 

*  ^  »  Cm  — 

depend  on  their  work ;  and  ver}'  possibly  he  mmy  be  able 
to  quote  the  good  conduct  and  hard  work  ol  many  o;  them 
on  rail  wavs  in  England,  to  show  how  wrong  the  General 
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Order  was  in  the  Crimea.  W e  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that,  if  it  is  put  in  print,  it  will  all  be  believed — but  that 
won’t  alter  facts  here. 

I  hope  and  think  there  is  latitude  enough  given  as  to 
horses  ;  but,  if  I  were  to  publish  your  mention  of  any  officer 
having  a  favourite  charger,  there  is  not  an  animal  in  the 
Crimea  that  has  been  ridden  off  his  legs  that  would  not  go 
home  as  a  favourite  charger,  and  many  a  baggage  pony  would 
go  at  Government  expense  to  the  quiet  parsonages  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  inundate  your  intended  camp  at  Aldershot.  I  am 
preparing  a  little  for  Lord  Gough  ;  ^  but  what  a  pity  for  any 
one  to  come  for  such  a  job  as  this  and  not  speak  French! 
Verandahs,  flags,  thrones,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  be- 
einninor  in  the  rear  of  this  house  ;  and  we  will  do  all  we  can 
for  Pelissier  and  the  other  French  Generals,  as  well  as  for 
our  own  :  there  are  Rokeby,  Barnard,  Dacres,  and  Sir  H. 
Rose,  I  think,  also  Sir  Houston  Stewart  is  all  for  doing 
what  he  can  to  help  us,  and  his  fleet  here  has  no  such  feel¬ 
ing  as  that  supposed  by  us  to  be  held  in  England.  He 
sends  a  steamer  of  war  to-day  to  Kertch,  to  order  another 
to  assist  with  her  in  taking  the  Contingent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  this  will  help  us  considerably. 

General  Storks  tells  me  he  has  sold  a  great  many  horses, 
and  well,  and  that  the  Seraskir  wants  some  of  the  reallv  fine 
English  Artillery  horses,  and  I  write  to  General  Storks  to 
suggest  some  Turkish  officer  coming  up  here,  if  he  wishes 
to  have  some,  in  order  that  he  may  see  them,  and  not  have 
to  take  any  out  uselessly  at  Scutari.  But  they  are  not  the 
class  of  horse  to  suit  them,  unless  they  want  the  mares,  to 
give  a  greater  size  ;  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  mix  these 
big  horses  with  their  small  ones. 

The  Army  Works  Corps  have,  I  think,  about  Soo  re¬ 
maining  here,  and  are  employed  in  taking  up  the  railroad, 
which  I  hear  from  Lord  Stratford  is  bought  positively  by 
the  Turks — the  Saw  mills  at  Sinope  the  same  :  I  shall  send 
away  more  of  the  Army  Works  Corps  when  I  can.  You 
must  understand  my  remarks  about  them  refer  to  the  nie^i 

’  Who  was  going  to  the  Crimea  to  hold  an  investiture  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath. 
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of  the  Corps — not  the  officers,  who  seem,  with  Mr.  Doyne  causes  of 
himself,  to  have  been  always  willing  to  exert  themselves ; 
but  with  little  power  in  themselves,  and  absence  of  any  par-  corps, 
ticular  inducements  to  the  men,  no  wonder  they  did  not 
come  up  to  the  mark  which  the  imagination  of  many  people 
in  England  had  put  upon  their  exertions.  We  have  all  of 
us  some  ‘  motive  ’  for  work,  and  you  had  not  quite  hit  upon 
motive  enough  for  the  men  of  such  a  Corps,  highly  paid, 
certain  of  food  and  clothing  and  pay,  and  not  having  punish¬ 
ing  power  beyond  a  fine  which  they  cared  little  about.  I 
have  told  Mr.  Doyne  that,  having  received  the  new  Mutiny 
Act,  I  can  try  any  heavy  faults  now  by  District  Court  Martial, 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Army.  The  French  have 
sent  away  about  56,000  men,  their  siege  train,  and  almost 
all  their  artillery  of  the  field.  We  have  moved  altogether 
about  32,000,  including  Sardinians.  .  .  . 

The  French  medals  are  done  :  we  paraded  on  the  24th  Presentation 
on  a  slope  just  below  the  Col  Balaclava — a  fine  day — [fe^French^^ 
quarter  distance  columns  in  line,  artillery  on  the  right  and 
left.  At  the  signal  of  a  gun,  the  different  Divisions  formed 
a  square  of  their  columns,  the  Generals  giving  the  mddaille 
and  reading  out  loud  the  services  in  detail  of  each  man. 

Marshal  Pelissier  came  out  with  me  to  the  First  Division, 
to  take  part  in  it ;  after  this  the  line  was  reformed — a  salute 
from  2 1  guns  from  each  flank — then  the  salute  of  the  troops, 

Pelissier  being  in  front  and  saluting  with  me.  Then  there 
were  three  cheers  given.  We  rode  to  the  right  and  went 
down  the  front  —  about  1000  yards;  the  troops  then 
marched  past,  and  so  home.  44  guns  and  26,000  men  were 
out ;  all  went  very  well  and  a  good  show  ;  the  ground  was 
a  slope  of  a  hill  and  favourable.  I  say  again  you  have 
missed  a  good  opportunity  of  showing  Europe  your  power 
— I  mean  as  to  the  removal  of  the  army  in  a  body.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  somewhat  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
removal  of  some  Sikh  guns — sent  I  think  to  be  trophies  for 
Windsor — by  Pickford’s  Van,  or  railway,  instead  of  by 
Artillery  horses  and  some  sort  of  show. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

May  30,  1856. 

I  am  obliged  to  employ  another  hand  in  writing  to  you 
by  this  mail,  as  the  gout  has  laid  hold  of  me  and  is  perse¬ 
cuting  me  so  that  I  cannot  write  comfortably.  I  see  by  die 
last  telegraphic  despatch  from  Marseilles  that  I  have  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Army  in  some  speech  which  I 
have  made,  and  which  I  presume  to  be  that  in  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  it.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  but  don’t 
exactly  know  wherein  I  have  sinned,  as  I  am  sure  nobody 
has  felt  more  proud  of,  nor  spoken  more  highly  of  the 
Army,  on  any  occasion  on  which  I  had  to  refer  to  it,  than  I 
have. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Admiralty  is  now  fully  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  bringing  away  the  troops  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Sir  Houston  Stewart  has  received  instructions 
to  use  any  ships  of  the  fleet  in  sending  them  home,  and 
several  line-of-battle  ships  and  steamers  are  on  their  way 
out  for  the  same  purpose.  I  received  your  public  despatch 
upon  this  subject  this  morning,  and  I  highly  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  written  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  as  it  not  only  strengthens  my  hands,  but  sets  yourself 
right  before  the  public  should  any  evil  arise  from  unneces¬ 
sary  delay.  You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  our  fireworks 
went  off  with  great  ^clat,  but  our  weather  is  cold  and 
ungenial. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  30,  1856. 

The  Queen  must  write  a  line  to  Lord  Panmure  to  tell 
him  how  very  much  we  all  admired  and  enjoyed  the  Fire¬ 
works,  which  were  magnificent,  and  truly  worthy  of  this 
country.  The  showers  of  rockets  and  the  Bouquets  and 
the  finale  were  really  the  most  beautiful  things  ever  seen, 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  seen  the  cele¬ 
brated  Fireworks  at  Nantes  (?),  ‘the  Girandola,’  etc. 
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Would  Lord  Panmure  say  all  this  to  Captain  Boxer,  who 
has  taken  so  much  pains  with  them  ?  She  is  now  anxious 
to  know  that  no  accident  occurred  in  letting  off  such  multi¬ 
tudes  of  rockets.  The  Queen  concludes  that  Artillery  men 
let  them  off? 

Nothing  could  be  more  successful.  We  were  on  the 
balcony  the  whole  time. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


May  31,  1856. 

I  thought  it  right  that  you  should  know  in  cypher,  of  occurrence  of 
the  decided  case  of  cholera  in  the  army  ;  as  I  mention  in 

,  111  ^  1  of  cholera. 

my  official  letter,  there  had  been  one  or  two  somewhat 
suspicious  cases,  but  in  which  were  wanting  some  extreme 
symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera.  But  in  this  case  Dr.  Hall 
tells  me  there  was  no  doubt ;  the  man,  however,  is  getting 
better.  But — but — I  need  say  no  more  of  possibilities  :  I 
hope  they  are  not  even  probabilities — they  certainly  are 
liabilities,  and  of  a  serious  nature.  Two  regiments  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  31st  and  2nd  Battalion  Royals,  are  the 
only  ones  remaining  here:  the  71st  remains  at  Kertch  till 
the  final  evacuation  of  the  place  :  this  regiment  is  provided 
for  by  the  Admiral’s  letting  the  Sidon  take  them  to  Malta 
when  the  time  comes. 

There  remain  now  in  the  Crimea  for  embarkation  : 

1,852  Officers. 

36,758  N.  C.  Officers  and  privates. 

1,100  Army  Works  Corps. 

1,384  Natives, 


Total,  41,094 

500  Staff  and  Infantry  Chargers. 
7,934  Horses. 

60  Guns. 

1,048  Carriages. 


Disposal  of 
horses. 


Increased 
facilities  for 
embarkation. 
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I  have  desired  to  have,  and  have  begun  with,  two 
steamers,  which  take  mules,  etc.,  regularly  to  the  South  and 
East  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  for  Colonel  M'Murdo  :  I  shall 
soon  have  some  good,  but  not  first  class,  steamer,  to  take 
the  least  valuable  of  the  Artillery  horses  to  Constantinople 
(after  extracting  and  selling  the  cripples),  landing  them  at 
once  for  sale,  and  returning  for  a  similar  cargo.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  Turkish  Government  should  send  up  an 
officer  to  choose  and  buy  here,  we  conveying  them  if 
necessary,  some  horses  and  mules  of  the  Artillery.  I  gave 
General  Storks  power  to  sell,  as  a  whole,  the  heavy  horses 
of  the  heavy  batteries  of  18  and  32  pounders;  but  not  to 
sell  them  piecemeal,  nor  allow  any  delay  by  taking  out  a 
few.  The  sales  of  horses  by  auction  here,  which  took  place 
at  Kadikoi,  were  almost  entirely  cast  or  inferior  horses  ; 
those  who  bought  them  took  them  into  the  interior,  and  are 
not  returned  ;  consequently  sales  have  languished,  and  the 
sending  to  Constantinople  is  my  remedy  for  this. 

You  may  consider  still  my  line  of  conduct  in  sales  to  be, 
both  here  and  at  Kertch,  that  nothing  of  really  warlike 
stores  be  sold  ;  that  provisions  will  be  sold  if  a  price  can  be 
got  (but  which  cannot  at  Kertch) ;  that  the  horses  sold  here 
will  be  none  of  the  best,  but  will  be  only  cast,  and  inferior  ; 
that  I  have  sanctioned  General  Storks’  sale  of  some  good 
animals  of  Artillery  for  good  prices,  but  it  must  depend 
upon  price.  .  .  . 


12  Mid-day,  May  31. 

I  have  just  received  letters  from  Sir  H.  Stewart  at 
Kasatch,  with  letter  that  10  sail  of  the  line  are  to  leave 
England  to  help  the  embarkation  of  the  Army  ;  and  that  he 
has  permission  by  telegraph  to  employ  his  own  fleet  and 
take  out  their  lower  deck  guns  for  the  purpose.  You  will 
not  be  surprised  at  my  anxiety  to  get  away  the  troops,  as 
you  will  have  learnt  by  a  second  telegraph  from  me  to-day 
that  another  decided  case  of  cholera  has  occurred.  .  .  .  Though 
a  decided  case.  Dr.  Mouatt  says  it  is  mild,  and  he  hopes  an 
accidental  one.  These  two  cases — this  hot  weather — for 
the  thermometer  is  from  81°  to  86°  in  the  shade — are 
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warnings.  The  Admiral  is  all  anxiety  to  assist  in  every 
way.  ...  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  him  to-day  that 
we  have  had  practical  warning ;  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  the  sooner  the  troops  are  moved  the  better ;  that  it 
would  not  do  to  wait  the  possibility  of  any  disease  coming, 
the  exposure  to  which  would  not  then  perhaps  be  fair  to  the 
ship’s  companies  ;  that  the  men  were  very  healthy  now, 
and  that  the  more  he  could  assist  us  the  better.  .  .  . 


‘  The  sooner 
the  troops  are 
moved  the 
better.’ 


VOL.  TI. 


Q 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


June  1S56 

The'uc-hout  Tune  the  e\*a.cuation  progressed  rapidly.  On 
the  icth  of  the  month  Codrington  reports  that  the  SSth 
Re-Vment  and  the  Second  Battalion  of  The  Rides  have 
saiiei.  the  LiVat  Division  has  begun  its  embarkation,  and  the 
7th  and  naif  of  the  19th.  03rd.  and  33rd  Regiments  have  been 
toih  o  h  for  particular  ships.  ‘  We  do  not  delay  an  hour  in 
sennino:  men  awav.'  Meantime  the  Balaclava  railway  was 
being  taken  up.  and  the  remainder  of  the  Army  Works 
Corns  shipped  odi  By  June  17th,  but  nine  British  regi¬ 
ments  remained  to  be  sent  home,  and  the  camps  had  begun 
to  nresent  a  strange  contrast  to  their  former  busy  appear¬ 
ance.  On  the  coth.  Kertch  was  handed  over  to  the 
Russians.  At  home.  Militia  regiments  were  fast  being 
disembodied. 

Fortunately  no  fresh  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred 
amon^  the  trooos,  whose  excellent  appearance,  as  succes¬ 
sive  instaiments  of  them  kept  landing,  drew  a  compliment 
from  the  War  hrinister. 

Among  questions  arising  out  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  were  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  of  which  Lord 
Panmure  submits  a  rough  scene ;  that  as  to  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  Crimean  Brigadiers  ;  and  another  as  to  the 
aiiowance  1  if  any')  to  be  paid  to  privates  of  Militia  on  dis¬ 
embodiment  It  was  decided  that  the  Brigadiers  should 
be  niaced  in  command  of  brigades,  with  the  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  Maior-Generals,  and  the  prospect  of  promotion  to 
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that  rank  ;  and  that  the  Militiamen  should  receive  fourteen 
days’  pay.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  Guards  should 
make  a  triumphal  entry  into  London. 

The  recruiting  of  members  of  our  disbanded  Foreign 
Legion  for  the  Dutch  Indian  Service  was  approved. 

Codrington  received  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General. 

In  a  spirited  letter  to  Lord  Panmure  he  describes  an 
Investiture  of  the  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  which 
Lord  Gough  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea.  In  another  he 
returns  to  his  old  complaints  against  the  Army  Works 
Corps,  and  the  want  of  driving-power  afforded  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  its  members  served. 

The  strained  relations  with  the  United  States  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act  had  been  put  in  force  had  by  this  time  reached 
an  acute  stage,  the  British  representative  at  Washington 
having  received  his  passport. 

But,  whilst  observing  his  usual  caution  in  respect  to 
readiness  for  defence.  Lord  Panmure  correctly  gauged  the 
significance  of  this  demonstration  and  the  chances  of  further 
complications  arising  from  it. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Ju?ie  3,  1856. 

I  am  glad  to  say  to  you  to-day  by  telegraph  that  there  xo  additional 
are  as  yet  no  additional  cases  of  cholera — nor,  indeed,  of  of 
any  other  illness  :  I  am  quite  sure  that  ships  will  now  come 
out  as  quickly  as  you  can  send  them,  and  therefore  I  will 
say  no  more  of  what  might  have  been.  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  dated  June  4th,  Lord  Clarendon  announces  British  ^riidster 
to  Lord  Panmure  that  the  British  Minister  in  the  United 

States  receives 

States  has  received  his  passport.  nis  pa.££t>orL, 


As  to  enlistment 
of  members  of 
our  Foreign 
Legion  in 
Dutch  Indian 
Service. 
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MR,  ABERCROMBY^  TO  LORD  CLARENDON 
Private  and  Confidential. 

The  Hague, 2,  1856. 

When  speaking  this  morning  to  Baron  von  HalP  on 
the  subject  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  I  found  that  he  had 
been  nibbling  to  get  recruits  from  it,  when  disbanded,  for 
the  Dutch  Service  in  India,  and  that  it  suited  his  book  very 
well  that  the  disbanded  men  should  pass  through  Holland, 
where  he  hoped  to  pick  up  the  men  he  wanted.  Finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  suggested  that  Bentinck®  might 
possibly  be  instructed  to  concert  with  you  and  Lord  Pan- 
mure  as  to  the  practicability  of  entering  into  some  con¬ 
certed  arrangement  by  which  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  of  allowing  such  men  as  were  disposed  to  volunteer 
for  the  Dutch  Service,  and  to  accept  the  Dutch  offers,  the 
extent  of  which  I  do  not  yet  know,  before  they  were  finally 
cast  loose  from  our  Service. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  an  arrangement  would 
meet  the  approval  of  Lord  Panmure,  but  perhaps  you  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  let  him  know  what  has  passed  here 
upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  he  may  consider  what 
answer  should  be  given  in  case  Bentinck  should  make  any 
proposal.  .  .  . 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  7,  1856, 

There  has  been  no  additional  case  of  cholera,  nor  any¬ 
thing  of  consequence  in  fever.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  two 
which  I  reported  were  only  casual.  I  have  telegraphed  to 
you  on  this  subject  in  order  to  quiet  any  apprehension  you 
may  have  had — not  that  I  can  consider  the  army  safe  from  any 
such  visitation  in  this  climate  ;  and  the  sooner  we  get  the 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline,  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

^  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 

^  Netherlands  Minister  in  London. 
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big  ships  the  better.  Sir  H.  Stewart  is  all  good-will  and 
activity,  and  I  say  the  same  with  great  pleasure  of  Admiral 
Fremantle,  who  has  long  had  plenty  of  onerous  detail  on 
his  hands. 

Lord  Gough  arrived  on  the  4th.  I  m.et  him  in  An  investitnre 
Sebastopol  harbour,  into  which  he  went  in  a  steamer 
Karsatch.  Ihe  Investiture  took  place  yesterday  on  the 
garden  side  of  this  house.  I  thought  it  better  to  confine 
it  to  our  own  arrangements  and  troops  entirely.  At 
1 1  A.M.  the  whole  of  remaining  troops  assembled — say 
16,000  men  :  the  ground  has  a  short  slope  down  from  the 
house  of  about  80  yards,  and  a  similar  slope  up  opposite 
to  it,  with  a  French  road  running  about  parallel  to  slight 
valley  thus  formed.  Beyond  the  road  the  ground  still 
rises,  and  on  this  was  placed  the  artillety,  some  siege 
trains,  some  guns.  I  went  with  an  escort  to  the  French 
Headquarters,  and  came  back  with  all  the  troop  of  French 
officers,  escorting  them  as  it  were  to  our  lines.  Entering 
the  path  which  approaches  from  the  French  road,  and 
which  runs  up  across  the  little  valley  to  this  house.  Marshal 
Pelissier  and  all  of  us  got  off  our  horses  and  sent  them 
out  of  the  way. 

The  regiments  were  formed  in  quarter  distance  columns.  The  ceremDDy 
the  majority  of  them  opposite  the  house  in  a  line  of  columns, 
the  remainder  echeloned  about,  as  the  confined  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  huts  of  Headquarters  permitted  :  all 
the  bands  were  joined  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  troops — 
about  400  of  them. 

On  Pelissier  getting  off  his  horse,  we  gave  him  a  salute 
with  ‘  Pariant  pour  La  Syrie,’  the  Artiller}-  salute  having 
preceded  his  arrival.  We  all  went  up  to  the  sort  of  throne, 
of  the  canopy  over  which  we  will  not  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  rough  scantling — it  was  all  well  swallowed  up  in  ex¬ 
ternals, — viz.,  naval  flags  and  ensigns  (the  great  stand-by 
on  such  occasions),  an  union  jack  at  the  top,  the  French 
and  English  flags  on  what  you  in  England  would  irrever¬ 
ently  call  scaffold  poles.  There  is  a  sort  of  verandah  at 
the  front  of  this  house,  which  we  cut  about,  and  made  steps 
down  from  the  house  to  the  ‘  throne  ’ ;  some  hospital  rugs 


Investiture  of 
French  and 
British  officers. 


The 

subsequent 

luncheon. 
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made  the  carpeting ;  the  chair  of  state  was  made  up  of 
some  very  funny-looking  deal  boards  whilst  it  was  naked, 
but  which  some  odds  and  ends  of  cushions,  and  signal 
flags  over  all,  made  into  a  wonderful  representative  of  a 
royal  chair.  The  front  of  the  house,  the  windows,  the  sort 
of  balcony,  were  all  occupied  by  officers,  travellers,  etc., 
etc. — the  day  beautiful,  breezy  but  sun  bright.  We  had  no 
velvet  cushion,  but  we  had  a  scarlet  cloth,  one  whose  every¬ 
day  occupation  is  more  undignified  than  carrying  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Bath.  All  was  done  in  fair  propriety,  I  think ; 
Lord  Gough  read  the  English  address.  I  read  the  French 
translation  to  the  French  officers,  the  knighting  took  place 
by  Captain  Baillie’s  sword,  each  officer  in  succession. 

Marshal  Pelissier  made  a  very  good  short  speech  in 
return  to  Lord  Gough’s.  The  French,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
had  their  real  stars  given  to  them ;  it  looked  a  little 
awkward  to  see  our  own  officers  getting  the  spangled  affair  at 
the  same  time  put  into  their  hands  ^ ;  but  ‘  vive  la  politesse  ’ 
to  the  ‘etrangers.’  We  made  the  best  of  it,  though  I  must 
say  it  looked  a  little  economy  for  a  great  nation  at  the  time. 
The  ‘God  save  the  Queen,’  with  all  the  bands,  was  very 
fine  :  of  course  we  all  saluted  by  our  hats  off  We  rode 
down  the  troops,  though  it  was  by  much  passing  in  and 
out ;  and,  returning  to  the  slope  opposite  them.  Lord 
Gough  received  the  salute  from  myself  and  the  army, 
saying  subsequently  some  complimentary  things,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  placed  in  a  General  Order 
to-day.  We  gave  the  Veteran  three  cheers,  which  were 
well  and  heartily  given.  One  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
performance  then  took  place  after  sending  the  troops  home, 
— viz.,  eating  and  drinking ;  of  course  the  house  stretched, 
the  table  stretched,  the  hunger  and  thirst  stretched  ;  but 
what  with  champagne  cup,  and  salad  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
we  were  all  in  good  humour,  some  short  speeches  and 
healths  took  place,  we  made  room  for  a  second  edition  of 
guests  at  the  table,  and  everything  went  off  very  well  and 
heartily  with  the  smoke  of  cigars.  I  rode  back  with 

1  At  that  period  it  was  usual  to  present  the  star  in  tinsel,  and  allow  the 
recipient  to  supply  himself  with  one  of  more  costly  material. 
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Pdissier  and  the  French  officers;  I  think  they  were  much 
gratified  with  their  forenoon. 

I  am  getting  a  little  abuse,  I  hear,  about  the  ‘  charger  ’ 
order  ;  pray  send  us  out  magnificent  Simlas  and  Himalayas 
for  14-hands  ponies  if  England  wishes.  I  am  sure  I  don’t 
care ;  but  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me,  and  those  who 
act  with  me,  to  use  our  discretion  (or  our  indiscretion,  if 
England  thinks  it  so) ;  you  had  much  better  pay  something 
in  tne  way  of  compensation  after  some  ‘  violent  representa¬ 
tions  ’  hereafter  in  England  ;  throw  a  little  blame  on  me, 
but  let  us  use  the  transport  we  have  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  men  out  of  the  Crimea,  and  real  good  horses  if 
necessary. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

June  9,  1856. 

I  have  only  got  one  hand  but  it  is  the  right  one,  and 
I  am  able  to  run  you  off  a  few  lines  though  with  very  little 
to  say.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  melting  away  at 
last,  and  though  we  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  grand 
display,  still  we  shall  get  our  troops  home  in  reasonable 
time,  and  many  of  them  before  Parliament  rises.  I  am  not 
afraid  that  we  shall  have  occasion  for  their  services  in 
America,  as  I  consider  all  the  bluster  on  the  part  of  Bluster  on  the 
the  U.S.  Government  as  merely  intended  to  make^g°^*'^® 
political  capital  and  then  end.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  permanent  rank  of  Lieut.- 
General.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Sir  Colin  in  this  country, 
and  though  I  hear  that  Sir  Wm.  Eyre  has  arrived,  1 
have  not  yet  had  a  call  from  him.  He  goes  to  Canada 
as  soon  as  his  affairs  here  are  settled.  The  Militia  is 
disappearing  and  room  is  making  for  you  in  our  various 
camps. 


c 


Embarkation 

begun. 


Misconduct  of 
the  Army 
Works  Corps. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  10,  1856. 

The  army  is  all  well  and  nothing  of  disease  has  crept 
in  to  follow  the  individual  cases  which  were  telegraphed, 
and  I  telegraph  again  to-day  that  we  are  all  well.  The 
Liuht  Division  has  begun  its  embarkation  ;  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion  Rifles  and  the  88th  having  sailed  ;  and  the  7th,  half 
of  the  19th,  and  23rd  and  33rd  being  told  off  for  particular 
ships.  The  weather  is  beautiful — though  hot,  it  is  healthy 
and  not  really  oppressive  yet,  and  we  do  not  delay  an  hour 
in  sending  men  away.  If  we  had  waited  for  the  Turks  to 
take  away  the  rail,  we  should  have  delayed  long  indeed  ; 
we  begin  the  last  part  of  it  to-day  or  to-morrow,  by  means 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Army  Works  Corps.  Since  my 
last  letter  to  you,  I  have  received  your  official  letter  en¬ 
closing  Mr.  Doyne’s  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  I  will  answer 
it  officially,  though  the  Engineer  Records  and  many  others 
are  gone  home,  which  might  have  confirmed  my  knowledge, 
and  that  of  other  officers  who  were  at  Headquarters  before 
me,  as  to  many  circumstances  of  this  Corps. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  gross  imposture  of  an  establishment, 
comparing  the  real  work  done  with  the  enormous  cost  and 
the  pretence  that  it  saved  the  Army.  I  have  an  official 
letter  and  other  eye-witness  knowledge  that  there  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  greater  instance  of  general  drunken¬ 
ness  and  misconduct  than  the  embarkation  of  that  part  of 
the  Corps,  which  caused  the  General  Order.  Are  these 
things  to  pass  without  notice,  without  that  public  notice 
which  would  have  been  visited  upon  any  regiment?  The 
facts  are  even  admitted  in  the  very  letter  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
army,  for  its  discipline  or  its  safety,  that  I  should  take  upon 
myself  to  do  any  number  of  positively  illegal  acts  towards 
the  Army  Works  Corps;  and,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the 
result  of  even  a  General  Order  consequent  upon  open  and 
proved  misconduct,  I  think  I  am  very  lucky  in  having 
avoided  many  more  serious  reproaches  and  much  more 
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serious  consequences.  For  I  certainly  could  not  have 
shown  the  necessity  of  my  trying  deserters  or  others  by 
Courts  Martial.  It  might  have  been  very  convenient  for 
Mr.  Doyne  or  Sir  J.  Paxton  for  me  to  take  the  illegality 
upon  myself  in  order  to  remedy  such  gross  defect  in  organi¬ 
sation.  I  did  what  was  necessary  for  the  Army — viz., 
punished  summarily  those  who  brought  themselves  under 
the  fair  terms  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  authority  ;  but  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  army  that  I  should  look  for,  and 
arrest  and  try,  the  said  offenders,  who  were,  for  instance, 
deserters  on  board  of  ship  at  Kamiesh,  and  in  many  other 
things  that  did  not  influence  the  discipline  of  the  Army. 

However,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  further  detail  in 
a  private  letter.  I  do  not  think  the  same  error  of  want  Error  of  want 
of  power  of  punishment  will  happen  again:  it  is  better  to 
enlist  people  for  two  or  three  years  than  have  such  clashing 
of  system  and  authority.  The  Army  may  be  very  great 
‘bunglers,’  I  daresay;  but  I  think  some  of  the  Engineers 
could  have  laid  out  a  road  from  Balaclava  notwithstanding, 
had  they  been  left  to  their  own  resources,  on  an  average  of 
4000  men  a-day  for  three  months.  .  .  . 

The  Light  Division  will  soon  be  under  way — it  has 
borne  its  full  share  in  all  the  events  of  the  campaign  and 
the  siege,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it  honour  if  you  can. 

We  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  sell  a  hut.  Some  have 
been  sent  to  Malta  ;  the  Russian  Government  take  none, 
but  no  doubt  will  seize  every  one  of  them  on  our  quitting. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  undignified  dog-in-the-manger 
proceeding,  what  a  magnificent  bonfire  the  whole  camp 
would  make ! 

I  think  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  Pelissier  if  the  The  investiture 
C.B.  were  given  to  his  brother,  who  deserves  it.  of  the  Bath. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  June  12,  1856. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  had  intended  to  take  their 
visitors  down  to  the  Camp  on  Monday  next — the  only  day 


Prospect  of 
early  convey¬ 
ance  of  troops. 
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which  we  shall  have  for  a  fortnight,  free  from  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  hears  to  her  utter  astonishment  that  all  the 
troops  (except  a  very  few)  are  gone,  not  only  the  Militia, 
but  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Rifles ! !  and  this  without  the 
Queen’s  hearing  one  word  of  it !  The  Queen  is  the  more 
astonished  and  annoyed,  as  Lord  Panmure  had  promised 
that  the  Militia  Regiments  should  not  be  disembodied  until 
there  were  other  troops  to  replace  them,  which  will  not  be 
the  case  for  some  little  time.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  determination  ? 

The  Queen  is  much  vexed,  as  her  Visitors  will  not  stay 
long,  and  are  very  anxious  to  visit  the  Camp,  and  it  is  of 
much  importance  that  Foreign  Princes  should  see  what  we 
have,  and  in  what  state  of  efficiency  our  troops  are. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

June  13,  1856. 

I  have  received  two  bags  from  you  since  I  last  wrote 
you.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  disposal  of  all  the 
extraneous  material  of  the  Army,  and  between  you  and 
General  Storks  I  expect  to  get  a  good  deal  off  hand  and 
make  reasonable  bargains.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Houston 
Stewart  has  got  his  telegraphic  message  as  to  the  use  of  his 
fleet,  and  the  announcement  of  the  one  on  its  way  from 
England.  Whatever  happens,  the  prospect  of  immediate, 
or,  rather,  early  conveyance  will  keep  up  the  men’s  spirits 
and  make  your  own  mind  easy. 

Your  telegram  informs  us  of  the  Investiture.  Though 
old  Gough  may  not  speak  the  thing,  I  am  sure  he  would 
look  like  a  fine  old  Warrior,  and  Pelissier  will  appreciate 
the  compliment  of  his  being  sent. 

We  are  disembodying  our  Militia  fast  and  making  room 
for  our  Regiments  as  they  come  home,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  begin  to  drop  in.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  come.  I 
have  not  seen  him,  but  I  hear  he  has  grievances.  Sir  G. 
Brown  has  come  from  Nice  and  for  a  wonder  has  no 


o-nevance. 
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You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  Jonathan  has  sent  our 
Minister  his  passports,  of  course  amidst  a  thousand  profes¬ 
sions  of  peaceful  intentions.  Our  Consuls  have  likewise 
had  their  ‘  exequations  ’  withdrawn.  What  our  course  may 
be  I  cannot  say,  but  we  have  plenty  of  means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  whatever  these  fellows  may  compel  us  to  do. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Captain  Thomson,  one  of 
the  Kars  heroes,  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


June  14,  1856. 

The  Queen  cannot  say  how  grieved  she  is  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  poor  Captain  Thomson,  one  of  the  gallant  heroes 
of  Kars.  Nothing  can  be  more  tragic  than  to  return  from 
suffering,  danger,  and  captivity  to  your  native  land,  and 
your  home,  to  die!  His  poor  Mother,  who  was  so  proud 
of  him,  had  frequently  sent  her  son’s  letters  for  the  Queen 
to  read. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  14,  1856. 

Lord  Gough  sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  12  th,  having 
been  along  the  South  coast.  We  rode  across  the  country 
on  the  nth,  breakfasting  on  the  Belbec,  to  the  field  of 
Alma,  in  the  whole  of  which  he  took  the  greatest  interest ; 
we  came  back  in  a  gun-boat  sent  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  for  us  by  the  Admiral. 

We  are  losing  no  time  in  embarkations;  the  Light  Progress  of 
Division  and  Highland  Division  have  their  ships  here  and 
are  named,  the  72nd  going  to  Balaclava:  this  will  leave 
twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  the  nth  Hussars,  the  siege- 
train  companies,  about  500  men.  Horses  and  mules  not 
taken  with  the  batteries  (which  are  all  gone  or  settled  for 
ships)  are  transferred  to  Colonel  M'Murdo.  I  shall  send 
some  by  a  steamer  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  I  get  a 
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rrl'i'E-r  21253  cue.  and  keep  her  going  for  this  purpose, 
hesides  sending-  cc  Trebizoad  and  Samsoun. 

I  i-Hk  Kercch  will  be  clear  of  all  but  the  jrst  on  the 
id"  insn  I  shad  go  there  on  the  17th,  after  the  mail  home, 
an<i  ehhe'r  a  shin  ot  war  or  a  contract  steamer  -will  then, 
or  a  cam  or  two  afterwards,  take  the  jrst  to  Malta. 

I  name  zo  thank  you  for  your  telegraph  notifying  for 
me  the  rank  of  Lieut. -General.  I  am  only  anxious  that 
ethers  wht  hame  done  the  semdee  with  me  here  should  not 
and  me  cut  abome  them :  and,  although  I  feel  superior- 
aemmand  necessarily  carries  its  weight,  yet  I  should  have 
amrioTmiy  wished  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  work  in  open 
tamcaigm  rather  thmn  of  command  in  this  plateau,  although 
it  has  hrcug'ht  with  it  responsibilit}*  and  work. 


L.'5_u  a.avMi:aE  to  lord  Palmerston 

15,  1856. 

I  would  have  sent  you  an  answer  sooner,  but  had  not 
the  neaessarv'  papers  at  hmnd.  It  is  not  intended  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  member  of  men  voted  bv  the  House  of 
Cotnneerm  and  sanctioned  by  the  IMutiny  Act,  so  that  the 
cower  of  the  Crown  to  keep  up  the  full  number  remains 
Crseiai  intact  till  3130  l/Iarch  '57.  The  Cabinet,  however,  contem- 
piace  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  .krmy.  If  you  will  refer  to 
1 1  of  the  Estimates  originally  prepared  and  laid  before 
Pariiarnent,  you  can  follow  the  arrangements  which  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  in  contemplation,  but  which  must  be  arrived  at 
by  degrees.  In  fact  the  actual  Peace  Establishment  will 
not  he  buted  in  ah  its  details  until  we  prepare  our  Estimates 
for  next  year,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
render  rapid  reductions  undesirable  and  inconvenient. 
There  are  undesirable,  because  I  do  not  think  our  political 
h.crizon  LS  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  our  hurrying  to  a 
red  uced  Establishment  in  any  arm  of  our  Military  Service. 
They  are,  or  may  be,  inconvenient  because  we  cannot  tell 
Icow  the  ten  years'  Enlistment  Act  may  operate,  or  how 
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many  men  may  slip  away  from  the  ranks  next  year,  when 
it  comes  into  operation  as  affecting  discharges. 

We  settled  at  our  last  meeting,  before  I  was  ill,  that  our 
Infantry  should  eventually  come  to  105  Battalions  of  1000 
rank  and  file,  organised  into  12  Companies  each.  We 
are  yet  undecided  whether  our  Cavalry  shall  consist  of  8 
Troops  per  Regiment,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Hardinge,  or 
of  6  Troops.  If,  as  is  proposed  by  Lord  Dalhousie’s  Proposal  to 
minute  of  1854,  and  now  seriously  urged  by  the  East  India 
Company,  our  Cavalry  is  to  be  permanently  removed  from 
India,  the  whole  of  that  arm  of  the  Service  will  be  confined 
to  England,  and  I  anticipate  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  House  of  Commons  to  maintain  it  in  proper  efficiency. 

I  think  we  can  manage  to  get  more  dismounted  men 
attached  to  each  Regiment,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  we 
must  curtail  the  officers  and  horses  to  the  narrowest  limit 
that  we  can. 

Eventually,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  reductions  for  the 
present  year  will  be  to  the  following  standards  ;  but  we 
have  got  sufficient  means  to  accomplish  them  gradually. 


1.  Life  Guards  as  they  are 

2.  Royal  Horse  Artillery  as  they  are 

3.  Cavalry  of  Line,  exclusive  of  two  Regiments 

in  India — a  high  calculation 

4.  Riding- Horse  Troop  . 


All  Ranks 

1,311 

1,678 

I  1,700 

35 


14,724 

Present  strength  voted  .  .  18,554 

Reduction  .  .  3,830 

1,518 


5.  British  Foreign  Cavalry 
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'i  iili  J^ANMURH  J^APERS 


\j<:sK 


J  SI' Ayr {'7 

1.  Koy-'jl  Artill^rry  ... 

2.  Royal  and  Sappor.s  .  .  4,o^>o 

3.  I'ofA  Cjii'.irdii,  cvonlually  .  .  .  6/x/> 

4.  Infantry  of  Line,  o/f-luaivo  of  22  Rogim^rnt?/ 

u)  India — -a  niodoraR:  calculation  .  . 

5.  Medical  .Staff  Corp.'i  ....  500 

6.  Corjjini'i'variat  .  .  .  .  120 

7.  Medical  Staff  ....  yx) 

H.  Ifriti;>lj  1‘orcigjj  Corj^s  //y  (iMlumn 

<).  Wcat  India  Rcgimcfjt')  aa  they  v/crc  .  .  3,4  >4 

10,  Colonial  (Jorj/>  a,r>  they  were  .  .  .  5, 154 

1  /.  Land  d  rajjsjyort  Corjx*,  to  he  rf:^<-Juc<;d  to  a 

akeletor),  and  reorganised,  say  .  .  f,oco 


d'otal  Infantry  in  British  pay 
Add  in  .Service  of  is.  J.  Co.  . 


131,488 

24,784 


Cavalry 
And  in  I ndia  . 


.  /4,724 
R579 


156,272 


I  ^,3^3 


d  otal  Queen’s  Army 
Deduct  India — 

Infantry 
Cavalry  . 


•  ^72,575 


.  24,784 
•  L579 

-  26,263 


1»  P''iy  .  .  .  146,312 

Voted  for  War  .  .  246,716 


Reduction  proposed 


100,404 


d'his  is  a  rough  calculation,  but  it  will  show  the  Queen  the 
n)ain  features  of  the  j;rr;posed  reductions,  and  we  shall 
have  money  enough  voted  to  accomplish  these  gradually, 
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and  without  more  disturbance  than  the  transition  from  a 
state  of  War  to  one  of  Peace  must  entail. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  numbers  which  I  have  mentioned 
will  form  the  permanent  Peace  Establishment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  Parliament  next  year,  should  things  be  settled  ; 
but  our  object  is  to  maintain  the  whole  army  in  such 
numbers  as  shall  sustain  a  well  organised  force,  capable  of 
immediate  development  into  an  efficient  army,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  wretched  expedient  of  breaking  up 
one  Regiment  to  set  up  another.  We  go,  too,  on  the 
principle  of  maintaining  a  complete  Artillery  and  much 
improved  Engineer  P'orce.  The  former  I  hope  not  to  see 
below  140  or  at  least  130  well-equipped  Field  Guns,  and 
the  latter  to  embrace  a  large  body  of  men  who  shall  do  the 
part  of  an  Army  Works  Corps  under  proper  discipline  and 
complete  Military  control. 

I  fear  this  paper  has  been  written  hurriedly  for  your 
information,  but  the  calculations  roundly  taken  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  correct  for  use. 

The  money  struck  off  from  the  whole  vote  is  in  round 
numbers  14,000,000. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  _/«««  16,  1856. 

I  hear  that  you  are  more  speedily  evacuating,  and  I 
have  become  more  easy  as  to  the  troops  getting  away 
before  disease  sets  in.  You  have  had  a  most  able  coadjutor 
in  Sir  Houston  Stewart. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  want  our  Army  to  punish 
Jonathan,  as  we  have  decided  not  to  send  away  Mr.  Dallas, 
nor  to  get  out  of  temper.  .  .  . 

The  Londoners  are  crying  out  for  a  triumphal  entree 
for  the  Guards.  ...  I  foresee  our  Crimean  heroes  will  be 
kept  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  drunkenness  and  show 
in  many  defaulters’  books  on  their  return,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  They  have  done 
their  work  well  and  deserve  some  licence.  I  don’t  know 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  17,  1856. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  return  of  your  gout.  I  have  no 
idea  what  is  meant  about  the  army  being  discontented  with 
some  speech  of  yours  ;  but  you  must  not  believe  all  that  is 
put  in  newspapers  from  the  collection  of  stray  remarks  in 
camp.  ‘  Faire  son  devoir  advienne  [r^]  que  pourra  ’  is  one 
of  the  old  mottoes  which  may  make  us  disregard  nonsense, 
though  that  nonsense  is  printed  so  many  thousand  times  in 
a  paper. 

1  send  you  the  official  answer  about  the  Army  Works 
Corps.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  mean  to  be  driven  out  of  my 
opinion  ;  if  you  inquire  of  most  of  those  who  have  seen 
their  usual  sort  of  working,  you  will  find  there  are  grounds 
for  it ;  but  no  doubt  there  is  plenty  written  down  in  books, 
of  men  employed  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  with 
timekeepers  named,  with  foremen,  etc.  etc.  Let  me  see 
the  works  done,  exclusive  of  their  own  huts,  streets,  wash- 
costofArmy  houses,  etc.,  and  then  let  me  see  the  cost  of  the  Corps  to 
^the^countr  couiitry,  from  its  starting  to  its  return  home — I  cannot 
andwork^c-^’  say  I  have  the  impression  it  would  show  worth  while, 
compiished  The  camps  are  deserted,  absurd-looking  places  now  :  to 

ride  through  them  is  half  ludicrous,  half  melancholy — the 
ridiculous  appearance  of  places  that  have  long  been  of  such 
vital  interest.  There  are  now  nine  regiments  remaining — 
principally  at  Balaclava. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

War  Department,  23,  1856. 

Troops  in  the  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  loth,  and  am  glad  to 
Crimea  melting  flnd  you  are  melting  away  so  fast.  I  imagine  that  by  the 
end  of  the  month  you  will  scarcely  have  anything  in  the 
Crimea  at  all.  If  the  Russians  do  not  buy  our  huts,  or 
have  the  decency  to  ask  for  them  civilly,  I  really  see  no 
reason  why  a  farewell  bonfire  might  not  be  made  of  them. 


{ 
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At  all  events  1  would  use  them  up  for  ever.'  possible 
purpose.  I  presume  you  will  not  leave  the  iron  stores. 

I  have  sent  your  information  in  regard  to  the  ar.xiety  of 
the  Russians  to  repossess  Kertch  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  cloud  in  the  West  has  emitted  no  hash,  and  I 
foresee  no  employment  for  troops  or  ships  in  tha.t  ct^arter. 
It  is  satisfactory’  not  to  find  the  kindred  races  in  con¬ 
tention.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  determined  to  give  the  Guards  a  triumpl:^ 
entry'  into  London,  and  it  will  be  a  grand  affair. 

I  wish  you  could  ship  us  over  some  of  your  fine  weather, 
for  our  summer  has  hitherto  been  dull,  cold,  and  weL 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  iriStallation  went  off  so  well 
I  was  sure  Gough  would  look  the  part  well  though  he  was 
deficient  in  his  French.  I  have  sent  your  proposal  to  make 
Colonel  Pelissier  a  C.B.  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and,  if  his  own 
Government  do  not  object,  I  see  no  reason  why  your  re¬ 
commendation  should  not  be  laid  before  the  Queen. 

I  suspect  that  this  letter  may  find  you  on  the  mc've 
ourself. 


DUKE  OF  C.^ACBRIDGE  TO  LOKD  PAXvrEZ 

St.  Javuss  P.au«>ce, 23.  1256. 

This  moment,  on  my  return  from  the  House  of  Lends. 
I  find  your  letter  giving  to  me  the  veiy’  delightful  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  on  your 
recommendation  to  sanction  the  appointm.ent  of  myself  as 
Inspector-General  of  Infantn,'.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
to  you  my  gratification  at  this.  You  know  that  I  have  icr.g 
felt  the  greatest  anxiety  for  employment,  and  the  moment¬ 
ary’  severance  from  the  active  duties  of  the  Army  was 
painful  to  me  in  the  extreme.  I  owe  it  to  your  kindness 
that  I  am  again  to  find  myself  actively  em.ployed,  and  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  you  say  that  Her  Majesty  has 
at  once  acceded  to  your  recommiendation  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  most  orratifvino;  to  me.  I  trust  that  the  exeriicns 

o  -  o  _  ^ 

1  shall  make  to  become  useful  in  the  new  post  lor  which  I 
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have  been  selected  will  be  such  as  fully  to  justify  your  re¬ 
commendation,  and  hoping  that  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do, 
and  that  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  furthering  any  plans 
you  may  suggest  for  the  new  organisation  of  the  Army. 
I  am,  etc. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


June  24,  1856. 

Against  I  hope  you  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  about  our  right  to 

of™sTusfion'^^  anything  in  war,  or  armistice,  or  peace  from  Sebas- 
as  to  spoils  of  topol ;  you  will  open  a  wide  field  for  cavil  and  discussion  if 
Sebastopol,  you  do.  I  have  not  admitted  on  any  occasion,  either  with 
the  French  or  with  Russians,  that  there  need  be  any  ques¬ 
tion,  And  yet  the  telegraph  from  Sir  C.  Wood  to  Admiral 
Stewart  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  men-of- 
war  assisting  in  the  removal :  anchors,  shot,  guns,  every¬ 
thing,  may  come  under  the  same  doubt. 

I  wrote  down  what  I  should  myself  have  answered,  and 
took  it  to  Pelissier,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation,  in 
which  I  said  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  right  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  operations  of  any  sort  within  our  own  lines. 
Though  I  do  not  think  our  joint  letter  is  well  worded,  it 
has  the  main  points  in  it,  and  does  not  enter  into  detail,  for 
which  we  certainly  are  not  accountable  to  any  Russian 
authority,  I  think  something  has  passed  at  Paris  about  it, 
which  may  have  embarrassed  the  French,  for  Liiders  says 
the  French  Government  agree  in  his  view — but  they  have 
got  half  the  guns,  which  is  an  awkward  commentary  on  the 
principle  of  thinking  it  wrong. 

Kertch  is  given  over  to  the  Russians.  It  took  place  I 
believe  on  the  20th,  but  Colonel  Reade  and  the  71st  went 
direct  to  Malta.  I  had  nice  trip  along  the  coast :  we  went 
to  Anapa,  found  that  all  remaining  houses  were  in  flames 
by  a  wild  lot  of  fellows,  the  remains  of  the  occupants  of  the 
place  since  the  Russians  quitted.  They  had  heard  of  the 
Russians  coming  and  were  off,  doing  all  the  destruction 
they  could. 


Kertch 
restored  to 
the  Russians. 


FROM  THE  QUEEN 
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Four  regiments  onh*  will  remain  in  a  day  or  two :  :iie 
5Cth.  72nd,  82nd,  and  56th. 


PEJXCE  ALEEPvT  TO  LOED  PANVUEZ 


iS~S. 

I  return  you  the  accounts  from  Aldershon  which  have  i 
given  both  the  Queen  and  m.yseif  much  pain.  1  am  par¬ 
ticularly  shocked  at  the  h>ehaHour  of  my  Rihe  mem  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  omcers  wiil  succeed  in  nre- 
venting  any  continuance  of  the  quarrel. 

The  account  of  the  wrou2:ht-iron  gmn  of  Messrs.  Hors- 
fall  is  most  interesnnof.  I  should  much  like  to  see  it  nred 
with  vou  at  Shoebuiomess. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANVUTR 


1S56. 

The  Oueen  acknowledees  Lord  Panm.ure's  ierter  < 


vesterdav  evening 


The  reports  which  he  set 


proceedings  with  respect  to  the  building  of  the  E arracks 
are  so  far  very  satisfactor}*,  but  the  plans  of  those  to  be 
built  at  Kensington  this  year  have  not  even  been  laid 
before  her,  and  are  most  necessani*,  for  the  Guards  have 
actually  to  be  sent  out  of  London  on  the  rernm  of  the 
others  from  the  East,  as  there  is  no  room,  for  them.  The 
money  has  been  voted,  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  no 
further  delay. 

It  will  give  the  Queen  great  pleasure  to  give  one  of  the 
Bells  to  Lord  Panmure  and  one  to  Lord  Harddrxge. 

It  is  ver\-  strange  that  no  telegraph  has  been  received 
respecting  the  arrixtal  of  the  Guards  i 

The  Queen  has  heard  nothing  further  from  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  about  the  Chelsea  Barracks,  and  sees  nobody  at  work 
upon  the  new  wing  of  the  Wellington  Barracks. 
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Cessation  of 
'  field  allow¬ 
ance.’ 


On  the 

selection  from 
the  General 
Orders  of  the 
Crimean 
Army. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  28,  1856. 

I  understand  that  the  ordinary  field  allowance  is  given 
at  Aldershot,  as  I  think  it  was  given  at  Chobham.  I  put  in 
orders,  according  to  your  telegraph,  that  all  field  allowance 
ceases  on  the  30th  June  here.  Thus  it  seems  that  the 
‘inconvenience  and  expense’  of  camping  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  greater  than  in  the  Crimea — a  point  that  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  doubt. 

I  shall  wish  to  go  home  with  my  brother  in  the  Algiers  ; 
but  I  must  say  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  a 
vessel  like  the  Banshee,  a  quick-going  one,  somewhat  at  my 
disposal,  to  visit  the  Swiss  Legion,  or  any  hospital  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Smyrna,  as  well  as  Sinope,  where  we  have  the 
remains  of  Land  Transport,  and  Trebizond,  Samsoun,  etc., 
to  see  how  things  are  getting  on  for  final  wind  up.  I  could 
then  have  got  to  Malta,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  Algiers,  and 
done  some  service  perhaps  in  meantime. 

I  am  going  to  Odessa,  probably  on  the  28th.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  of  pleasure,  although  there 
may  be  some  matters  of  final  detail  to  arrange. 

I  may  probably  have  to  leave  some  commissariat  officer 
behind  us,  for  we  have  2000  head  of  cattle  and  8000  sheep 
remaining. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

28,  1856. 

The  selection  from  the  General  Orders  of  this  Army 
has  been  published ;  but,  as  a  book  of  official  reference,  it 
has  been  comparatively  useless  from  its  not  containing  the 
whole.  There  will  be  several  complete  copies  of  the  sheets 
issued  to  the  Army — both  in  the  Adjutant’s  and  Quarter- 
General’s  offices — and  but  little  compilation  even  would  be 
required.  But  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  add  copies 
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of  the  gazetted  Despatches,^  either  according  to  their 
dates,  or  collected  for  reference  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
One  book  of  the  size  of  the  War  Office  Regulations 
would  contain  the  whole,  and  be  an  authentic  record  for 
reference. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

V'i.^June  30,  1856. 

Lansdowne  said  to  me  on  Saturday  that,  on  Shelbourne  as  to  a  pariia- 
being  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  be  under-Sec.  mentary 
to  Clarendon,  he  should  like  to  propose  Sir  W.  Williams  to 
succeed  Shelbourne  at  Caine — where  the  Lansdowne  in¬ 
terest  rests  upon  personal  influence  and  not  upon  property, 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  person  to  be 
proposed  should  be  either  a  member  of  the  Borwood 
Family,  or  a  man  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished.  I 
advised  Lansdowne  to  consult  you  on  the  subject,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  on  the  first  mention  of  the  matter  that  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  Williams  at  Woolwich  would 
require  an  amount  of  residence  and  of  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  that  would  be  incompatible  with  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  spoil  a 
good  Commandant  of  Woolwich  by  making  an  uncertain 
Member  of  Parliament — I  mean  uncertain  as  to  his  ability 
to  be  a  regular  attendant. 

Admirals  Commanding  at  the  Out-Posts  are  required  to 
go  out  of  Parliament  if  they  happen  to  be  in  it  before  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  there  might  be  danger  of  having  the 
Woolwich  appointment  damaged  in  House  of  Commons’ 
discussions  if  the  person  who  held  it  was  not  able  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  it,  but  you  can  best  judge  of  all 
this.^ 

1  Despatches  and  Papers  relative  to  the  Campaign  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Crimea,  during  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  compiled 
by  Captain  Sayer,  was  published  by  Harrison,  London,  in  1857. 

^  Sir  W.  Williams  was  duly  elected,  but  did  not  shine  as  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  as  he  had  done  as  a  soldier.  The  failure  of  his  first  speech  was  at  the 
time  alluded  to  as  the  ‘  Fall  of  Kars.’ 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON 

June  30,  1856. 

_  1  have  great  doubts  whether  this  will  find  you  in  the 
Crimea,  and  I  think  if  it  does  I  may  congratulate  you  on 
being  on  the  eve  of  bidding  it  farewell. 

We  are  now  daily  hailing  the  return  of  our  troops  and 

their  appprance  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  them. 

I  have  no  news  of  any  kind. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


July  1856 

On  July  1 2th  the  last  of  the  British  troops  embarked  from 
the  Crimea,  thus  completing  the  evacuation  by  the  Allies, 
for  the  French  had  preceded  them  by  a  week, 

Codrington  had  held  on  to  the  dockyard  of  Sebastopol 
till  the  last,  but  on  the  above  date  the  Russians  were 
permitted  to  re-occupy  it,  together  with  Balaclava  and  the 
ground  lately  occupied  by  the  British  camp. 

Previous  to  this,  all  stores  remaining  unsold,  which  were 
worth  moving,  had  been  removed. 

By  July  2 1  St  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  was  back  in 
England.  The  Guards  had  made  their  public  entry  into 
London  on  the  9th,  The  Queen  inspected  her  troops  at 
Woolwich  and  Aldershot  as  they  arrived. 

Arising  out  of  the  now  peaceful  state  of  affairs  is  a 
correspondence  between  Lords  Hardinge  and  Panmure  as 
to  the  rank  and  pay  of  Colonels  selected  to  command 
brigades,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  appointments 
should  affect  the  junior  Colonels  of  their  corps,  (See 
Letters  of  July  2nd,  4th,  6th,  15th,  21st.) 

The  Cabinet,  having  considered  the  Peace  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  had  decided  upon  the  advice  to  be 
tendered  to  the  Queen  on  this  subject  (see  Lord  Panmure’s 
letter  of  July  26th),  their  endeavours  being  directed  to 
combining  due  economy  with  avoidance  of  relapse  into  the 
inefficient  Military  Establishment  of  1852  and  1853,  and 
to  placing  each  arm  of  the  service  on  a  basis  which  would 
admit  of  ready  expansion  when  required. 
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The  state  of  Lord  Hardinge’s  health  having  decided 
him  to  resign  his  office  of  Commander- in-Chief  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Cabinet  recommended  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  as  his  successor.  The  Duke’s  letter  to 
Lord  Panmure  on  this  recommendation  is  of  special  interest, 
(July  1 2th). 

The  Board  of  General  Officers  appointed  to  consider 
statements  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Crimean  Com¬ 
mission  laid  their  report  before  the  Cabinet  and  thereafter 
were  dissolved. 

Recommendations  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  settlement 
of  the  German  Legion  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  heroes  of  the  Birkenhead, 
the  construction  of  barracks  and  fortifications,  and  the 
small-arms  factor)’,  form  the  subjects  of  other  letters  of 
the  month. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRIXGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


July  I,  1856. 

Marshal  Pelissier  tells  me  that  he  gives  up  his  part 
of  Sebastopol  to  the  Russians  on  the  5th,  and  that  on 
that  day  the  last  of  the  French  troops  and  he  himself  will 
embark. 

Sebastopol  I  have  decided,  and  told  the  Russians  to-day,  that  I 

Doc^ardwiii  give  the  Dockyard  posts  of  our  part  till  our  army 

not  be  given  ,  ^  j  r  i  j 

up  before  em-  GrnD3.rKS- 

All  our  troops  are  withdrawn  from  it,  however,  and 
from  the  plateau,  except  those  at  Headquarters.  There  is 
a  Marine  Guard  at  the  Dockyard  buildings,  and  though 
the  Russians  wished  to  have  all  delivered  to  them  at  the 
same  time,  I  said  I  should  not  deliver  the  Dockvard  till  we 
embarked. 

I  have  allowed  them  to  send  a  Russian  officer  to 
see  the  quantity  of  bread,  etc.,  in  the  Fort  Paul 
Buildings.  It  will  be  given  over  to  them.  And  so 


barkation  of 
the  British. 


FROM  LORD  HARDINGE 
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will  chopped  straw  and  what  fuel  remains  at  the  Col  in 
Balaclava. 

General  Juchowski  and  Colonel  Ahmatoff  were  here 
yesterday  after  my  visit  to  Bakshi  Serai.  The  General  is 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Crimea.  The  merchants  at  Bala¬ 
clava  will  have  six  weeks’  time,  after  our  evacuation,  to 
move  away  if  they  prefer  it.  After  that  time  they  will 
have  to  pay  duties  on  their  stock  and  importations  and 
exportations.  Not  many  likely  to  remain,  I  should  think. 

As  I  thought,  there  is  plenty  to  do  at  the  last ;  and  it 
certainly  would  have  suited  me  personally  if  the  ‘  cashier¬ 
ing  ’  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  a  brother  officer 
had  come  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  ‘great  horse  The -great 
question’:  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  make  me  the 
scapegoat  of  an  order,  or  a  practice — somewhat  obnoxious, 
indeed  —  but  by  which,  nevertheless,  you  will  profit. 
Perhaps  you  will  estimate  the  number  of  chargers  in  this 
army,  and  see  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
discriminate  notice  of  a  compensation  of  ^30  for  each. 

You  had  better  have  your  Board  in  England,  and 
compensate  upon  good  cause  shown ;  you  will  thus  do 
what  is  right,  and  will  not  have  felt  the  result  of  the  other 
plan. 


LORD  HARDINGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  2,  1856. 

With  reference  to  my  confidential  memorandum  of  the  on  a  proposal 
17th  May  last,  in  which  I  submitted  a  proposal  for  the^°''*®®“' 
employment  of  Colonels  as  acting  Major  -  Generals,  to  coionS\o^ 
command  the  Brigades  to  be  assembled  at  the  several  command 
encampments  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  the  Stations 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  North  America,  I  have  the  encampments 
honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that,  on  a  full  consider- 
ation  of  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  rank  they 
it  would  be  more  advisable  that  these  officers  should  hold  should  hold 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  while  so  employed,  as  in 
the  Crimea,  than  that  they  should  at  once  be  given  the 
temporary  rank  of  Major-General. 
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I  do  not  consider  that  there  need  be  any  technical 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  wording  of  the  9th  and  loth 
clauses  of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  6th  October  1854,  in 
afterwards  promoting  these  officers  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  after  they  shall  have  completed  5  years’  service 
as  Brigadier-Generals,  computing  in  that  period  the  time 
they  held  it  in  the  Crimea,  should  they  conduct  themselves 
to  Her  Majesty’s  satisfaction,  and  it  should  be  deemed 
proper  then  to  confer  that  promotion  upon  them  ;  but  this 
is  a  point  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  establish,  and  to  place 
the  decision  upon  record. 

Pay  of  Major-  Should  this  proposal  meet  with  your  Lordship’s  con- 
Generais.  currence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  footing  upon  which 
these  Brigadier-Generals  are  to  be  placed  in  point  of  pay 
and  allowances. 

[The  writer  then  enters  into  particulars  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  Major-Generals  on  the  Staff,  of  Colonels 
placed  on  the  Staff  as  acting  Major-Generals,  etc.  He 
concludes  ;]  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  am 
induced  to  recommend  for  your  Lordship’s  sanction  that 
Colonels  selected  to  command  Brigades  be  appointed 
Brigadier-Generals,  and  remain  on  the  full  pay  of  their 
appointed  Rcgiments,  and  that  for  the  time  they  may  be  so  employed 
Brigadier-  the  2nd  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  those  Regiments  should  be 
Generals  be  retained. 

retained  on  the  T  I-  1 J  U 

full  pay  of  their  _  ^  should  hope  to  receive  your  Lordship’s  decision  on 
regiments.  this  question  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  appointments  must 
immediately  be  proceeded  with. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

VY.,Jtily  6,  1856. 

The  return  of  There  are  a  good  number  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
the  Guards.  Guards  in  London  who  have  served  in  the  Crimea  and 
have  got  medals,  but  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Battalions 
recently  returned  from  the  Crimea ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  good  many  officers  and  men  in  the  Battalions 
just  landed  who  have  had  no  great  share  in  the  toils  and 
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dangers  of  the  wars.  The  first-mentioned  officers  and  men 
will  feel  some  mortification  that  they  should  be  merely 
spectators  on  Wednesday  of  an  ovation  enjoyed  by  others 
who  do  not  deser\'e  it  as  well.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  gather  together  the  officers  and  men  now  in  London 
who  have  ser\'ed  with  the  Guards  in  the  Crimea,  but  do 
not  belong  to  the  Battalions  just  landed,  and  to  let  them 
march  up  from  the  railway  station  with  those  who  have 
now  landed. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Y\\,/uly  8,  1856. 

I  was  told  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 
question  is  to  be  asked  me  on  Friday  whether  some  Tablet 
or  other  Memorial  might  not  be  put  up  in  Chelsea  Hospital 
Chapel  to  record  the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  went  Memorial  to 
down  in  the  Birkenhead  Transport,^  after  having  sent 
in  the  boats  all  the  women,  the  passengers,  and  the  sick.  luad. 

It  certainly  was  an  example  of  heroical  self-devotion,  and 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  to  the  contrar)*  one  should 
be  inclined  to  say  yes. 


SIR  WILLI.AM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balaclava,  8,  1856. 

I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  think  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  evacuating  on  the  12  th,  leaving  nothing  whatever 
behind.^ 

^  The  Birkenhead  steam  troopship  struck  near  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Februar\'  25th,  1852.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  officers,  soldiers, 
and  seamen  perished  in  her. 

2  The  last  of  the  British  army  quiued  the  Crimea  in  H.M.S.  Algiers  on 
the  12  th. 


Evacuation  at 
last. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


July  10,  1856. 

The  Queen  sends  Lord  Panmure  the  Report  of  the 
Chelsea  Commissioners,  and  would  wish  when  it  is  printed 
to  have  one  or  two  copies  of  it.  As  she  has  not  had  time 
to  read  through  the  evidence,  she  would  wish  him  to  send 
that  back  to  her  as  soon  as  it  is  done  with. 

The  Queen  will  expect  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  Report,  and  to  receive  their  advice  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  it. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


July  IT,  1856. 

The  Queen  will  have  the  Review  at  Aldershot  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  i6th,  at  4  o’clock. 

She  has  settled  to  go  on  Monday  to  Woolwich,  to  see 
the  Artillery  which  have  returned  from  the  Crimea,  at 
1 1  o’clock.  .  .  . 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balaclava, ii,  1856. 

I  have  given  notice  to  the  Russians  that  they  can  occupy 
Sebastopol  Dock  Yard,  the  ground  of  our  camp,  and  Bala¬ 
clava  to-morrow,  and  that  a  Guard  can  come  in  to  relieve 
our  main  Guard  at  i  p.m. 

The  Russians  have  not  answered  my  letter  about  trans¬ 
ferring  to  their  Government  the  huts  which  cannot  be  sold  : 
I  presume  they  will  take  possession  of  them,  and  I  hope 
they  will  devote  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  immediate 
inhabitants  who  have  suffered. 

All  the  stores  at  all  worth  moving  have  been  either  sold 
or  removed.  No  military  store  of  any  sort  is  abandoned, 
except  some  chopped  straw  and  charcoal  and  wood  on  the 
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plateau^ — none  of  it  certainly  worth  moving,  and  not  much 
discredit  attaching  to  its  abandonment. 

In  Balaclava  district  some  of  the  huts  have  been  sold, 
but  I  have  generally  excluded  any  sale  of  huts  or  property 
known  to  belong  to  individuals.  A  Russian  Officer  and 
Guard  came  to  the  English  Headquarters  as  we  left  it.  and 
I  subsequently  saw  it  undisturbed.  A  tablet  is  put  up  in 
the  room  where  Lord  Raglan  died,  and  a  stone  with  an 
inscription  is  placed  under  one  of  the  trees  near  the  house. 
This  was  done  by  Colonel  Curzon. 

We  shall  all  sail  from  the  Crimea  to-morrow  before 
sunset. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace, 

Saf.  evening,  July  12,  1S56. 

On  my  return  home  this  evening  I  find  your  letter  with  on  receiving 
the  to  me  most  important  and  gratifying  announcement  that  ^ew-s  that  the 
the  Cabinet  had  decided  upon  recommending  me  to  the  reco^ended 
Queen  as  Lord  Hardinge’s  successor.  I  hasten  at  once  to  nim  to  succeed 
assure  you  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  this  mark  of  their 
confidence,  and  I  am  specially  indebted  to  you  for  the  mander-m- 
handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  this 
decision,  and  the  great  interest  you  have,  I  know,  taken  in 
bringing  about  what  must  be  to  me  so  important  a  result. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task  about  to  be  confided  in  me.  from  which  I 
should  shrink,  were  it  not  for  the  conviction  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  supported  in  ev^ery  quarter  and  by  nobody  more  so 
than  yourself.  My  best  energies  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
great  task,  of  that  you  may  be  assured,  and  Her  Majesty 
and  her  Government  will  not  have  a  more  devoted  servant. 

More  of  this,  however,  when  we  meet. 

My  present  object  is  to  request  of  you  to  let  me  know, 
the  first  moment  at  which  I  may  notice  to  Her  Majesty  the 
decision  at  which  the  Cabinet  have  arrived,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  appear  remiss  in  her  eyes  in  acknowledging  to  her 
the  honour  and  favour  conferred  on  me  bv  the  Sovereign.  .  .  . 
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Hints  for  a 
Parliamentary 
pleasure- 
party. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

VY.,July  14,  1856. 

I  have  been  thinking  over  your  arrangements  for  Wed¬ 
nesday.^  When  one  means  to  do  a  handsome  thing,  it  is 
best  to  do  it  handsomely.  You  mean  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  two  Houses  a  holiday  and  a  show.  Do  not  mortify 
their  wives  and  daughters,  but  make  yourself  as  popular 
with  the  fair  sex  as  you  deserve  to  be.  The  expense  of 
more  seats  in  the  special  train,  and  a  few  more  vehicles  to 
convey  the  ladies  to  the  ground,  will  not  be  much,  and  I 
will  answer  for  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  Those  who 
may  not  like  to  send  down  their  own  carriages,  or  who  may 
have  none  to  send  down  (and  consider  how  many  trucks 
and  horse-boxes  would  be  required  for  the  purpose),  might 
easily  be  taken  about  the  ground  in  the  omnibuses  which 
brought  them  from  the  station,  if  they  have  not  legs  and 
feet  enough  of  their  own  for  the  purpose.  Members  might 
be  asked  to  put  down  in  a  list  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
at  each  H.  of  Parliament  this  evening  and  to-morrow 
morning,  the  names  of  the  wife  and  daughters  they  wish  to 
take  with  them,  and  you  would  be  able  to  make  your 
arrangements  accordingly. 

The  Sovereign  is  a  lady,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  shut 
out  her  female  Legislators,  besides  there  are  not  the  same 
difficulties  in  this  case  which  there  were  in  the  W ater  Party 
to  Spithead.  Let  me  know  in  House  of  Commons  whether 
you  think  this  can  be  managed. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


July  IS,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty.  He  has  been  informed  by  Lord  Palmerston  that 
Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  H.R.H. 

’  July  1 6th,  when  the  Queen  reviewed  troops  at  Aldershot,  inspecting  those 
which  had  returned  from  the  Crimea  since  her  last  visit. 
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The  Duke  of  Cambridge  should  succeed  Lord  Hardinge  in 
the  chief  command  of  Your  Majesty’s  Forces,  and  Lord 
Panmure  now  proceeds  to  take  Your  Majesty’s  pleasure  as 
to  carrying  out  the  appointment. 

Lord  Panmure  would  humbly  suggest  for  Your  IMajesty’s 
consideration  whether  H.R. H.  mi^ht  not  be  srazetted  this 
evening,  as  by  so  doing  the  current  of  business  between 
Your  Majesty  and  the  Horse  Guards  would  immediately 
run  in  its  proper  channel. 

Lord  Panmure  would  further  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  confer  upon  H.R. H.  the  rank 
of  General,  and  that  he  should  be  gazetted  as  ‘  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  of  Your  Majesty’s  Forces.’ 

Lord  Panmure  encloses  for  Your  Majesty’s  approval  the  Reinforce- 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  reinforcements  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  official  authorities  at  ^°p®- 

Horse  Guards  are  most  anxious  to  have  confirmed  bv  Your 
Majesty’s  approval,  that  due  warning  for  service  may  be 
given  to  the  respective  troops  detailed  for  it.  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  has  desired  all  lists  for  promotions  and  appointments 
to  be  suspended  until  they  can  be  submitted  for  Your 
Majesty’s  approval  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Panmure  receives  Your  Majesty’s 
commands  as  to  the  denomination  of  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge’s  position,  the  commission  shall  be  prepared  for 
Your  Majesty’s  signature. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


July  15,  1S56. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  and  rae  Duke  of 
approves  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  should  be  this  even-  Cambridge  to 
ing  gazetted  as  ‘General  Commanding-in-Chief,’  and  for  that 
reason  be  made  a  full  General.  The  Queen  likewise  ap-  Commanding- 
proves  the  enclosed  memorandums  respecting  the  troops  to 
be  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  should  have  preferred  any  other 
Battalion  than  the  3rd  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  should  have 
been  sent,  as  she  understands  that  three  Battalions  of  the 
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Rifles  will  require  to  be  drilled  together  for  some  time  to 
bring  them  into  a  proper  uniformity  of  system.  But  the 
difficulty  of  finding  another  Battalion  may  be  great. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Constantinople, i6,  1856. 

Clearance  from  I  have  nothing  particular  to  write  about.  We  had  a 
Constantinople  ]3a(J  passage  here  from  Balaclava,  which  made  me  late  for 
in  progress.  ^  dinner  given  by  the  Sultan  yesterday.  Lord  Lyons  is 
gone  up  to  the  Crimea  in  Caradoc,  expected  down  again, 
and  very  probably  will  return  in  time  to  let  me  use  that 
vessel  for  Smyrna,  catching  the  Algiers  at  Malta. 

All  is  disappearing  from  hence  under  General  Storks 
good  management. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  y^/y  21,  1856. 

Distribution  of  Now  that  the  Queen’s  Crimean  Army  has  almost  entirely 
Victoria  Cross,  arrived  in  this  country,  the  Queen  wishes  to  remind  Lord 
Panmure  of  the  ‘  Victoria  Cross  ’ ;  these  distinctions  always 
have  the  most  effect  when  they  are  given  without  delay, 
but  the  Queen  feels  that  the  selection  will  be  dreadfully 
difficult,  and  possibly  may  cause  many  more  heart-burnings 
than  satisfaction.  It  can  evidently  not  be  given  to  all  those 
men  who  have  received  the  Medal  for  distinguished  con¬ 
duct,  for  that  would  be  an  immense  number.  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  will  be  so  good  as  to  consider  all  this  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  then  inform  her  what  course  it  is  intended 
to  pursue. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

July  21,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
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that  he  has,  in  obedience  to  Your  Majesty’s  commands, 
laid  before  the  Cabinet  the  report  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  General  Officers  whom  Your  Majesty  appointed 
to  consider  the  statements  contained  in  the  report  of  Sir 
John  M ‘Neill,  G.C.B.,  and  Colonel  Tulloch,  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  conduct  of  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 

K.C. B.,  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  K.C.B., 
Major-General  Sir  R.  Airey,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  the  Hon.  A. 

Gordon,  C.B.,  and  Commissary-General  Filder, 

Your  Majesty’s  servants,  after  due  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
said  report,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  advise  Your  Majesty 
to  take  any  steps  in  this  case  further  than  to  express 
through  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  Your  Majesty’s 
gracious  approval  of  the  diligence  and  patience  with  which 
the  Board  has  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  it,  and  to 
issue  directions  for  its  immediate  dissolution. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

/uly  22,  1856 

Lord  Panmure  wrote  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the  Recommenda- 
'  Victoria  Cross,’ and  informed  Her  Majesty  that  H.R.  H.  tionsforthe 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  himself  concurred  in  advising 
that,  as  soon  as  Sir  William  Codrington  had  reached  home, 
he,  Sir  J.  Simpson,  and  some  third  officer  of  high  rank,  to 
be  recommended  by  H.R.H.  to  the  Queen,  should  consider 
the  claims,  or  rather  the  merits,  of  the  officers  and  men,  and 
recommend  them. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

July  26,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  that 
the  Cabinet  have  considered  the  Peace  Establishment  of 
the  Army,  and,  having  decided  upon  the  advice  to  be  tendered 
to  Your  Majesty  upon  this  subject,  they  have  desired  Lord 
Panmure  to  submit  it  to  Your  Majesty. 
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Your  Majesty’s  servants,  while  they  do  not  lose  sight  of 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  feel  on  the  other  that  a  relapse 
into  the  inefficient  Military  Establishment  of  1852  and  1853 
would  be  a  most  mistaken  and  culpable  policy.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  place  each  arm  of  the  service  on  a  basis  which 
admits  of  ready  expansion  should  necessity  arise. 

Lord  Panmure  will  have  a  return  prepared  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  was  maintained  during  the  war,  and 
Peace  Estab-  the  amount  proposed  to  be  maintained  as  a  Peace  Establish 
lishment  of  the  ^.pjg  communication  he  will  only  touch  upon 

general  heads. 


Cavalry 

The  Life  Guards  will  remain  the  same.  The  Cavalry 
of  the  Line  will  consist  of  23  regiments,  4  in  India  and  19 
at  home. 

The  I  St  Dragoon  Guards  will  consist  of  8  troops,  and  all 
the  rest  of  6  troops  each.  There  will  be  6300  horses  and 
11,340  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men. 


Foot  Guards 

The  7  Battalions  will  consist  of  10  companies  each,  and 
will  be  800  rank  and  file  strong,  and  the  total  number  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  will  be  6254. 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

The  Infantry  consists  of  105  Battalions  of  the  Line,  of 
which  there  are  24  in  India  and  81  in  England  or  the 
Colonies. 

Each  of  these  81  Battalions  will  consist  of  1000  rank 
and  file  divided  into  12  companies,  and  the  total  number 
will  be  3645  officers,  6237  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
81,000  rank  and  file,  or  90,882  of  all  ranks. 

Peace  Estab-  Eight  Companies  of  each  battalion  will  form  the  service 
lishment  of  the  corps,  and  4  Companies  the  depot. 

The  Colonial  Corps  remain  as  hitherto. 
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Horse  Artillery 

It  is  proposed  to  keep  up  the  whole  8  troops  raised  for  Horse 
the  War,  and  the  Establishment  will  be  1076  horses,  49 
officers,  1 13  non-commissioned  officers,  and  1361  men,  or 
1523  of  all  ranks.  The  Riding  Horse  Troop  will  be  the 
same. 

Artillery 

It  is  proposed  to  maintain  this  important  arm  on  a  much  Anmery. 
more  extended  scale  than  in  1853,  viz.:  3730  horses,  704 
officers,  1466  non-commissioned  officers,  17,045  rank  and 
file,  or  19,215  of  all  ranks. 

This  will  furnish  28  batteries  of  4  guns  each,  or  112 
guns  and  7  small  arm  ammunition  reserves,  but  if  the 
reserves  are  dispensed  with,  and  each  battery  reduced  from 
8  horses  to  6,  then  2  more  guns  can  without  increased 
charge  be  added  to  each  battery,  giving  a  total  of  168  guns. 

Re  Engineers 

This  arm  it  is  proposed  to  keep  at  its  present  establish-  Engineers, 
ment  of  365  officers,  303  non-commissioned  officers,  3724 
rank  and  file,  or  4032  of  all  ranks. 

By  this  proposal  Your  Majesty  will  have  an  army  of 
143,541  of  all  arms  and  ranks,  exclusive  of  24  regiments  of 
Infantry  and  4  regiments  of  Cavalry  in  India.  Lord  Pan- 
mure  has  had  drawn  up  a  comparison  of  the  present  War 
Establishment  and  the  future  Peace  Establishment,  which 
he  has  the  honour  to  enclose  for  Your  Majesty’s  use. 

The  figures  may  not  be  exactly  accurate,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  Your  Majesty  to  judge  of  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  proposed  Establishment,  which  it  will  take 
some  little  time  to  work  out  in  precise  detail. 

Lord  Panmure  has  much  satisfaction  in  informing  Your  As  to  settie- 
Majesty  that  despatches  have  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  Cape 'of  Good  Hope,  announcing  the  at  the  cipe  of 
arrival  of  Major  Grant,  who  was  sent  out  to  confer  with  Good  Hope. 
Sir  G.  Grey  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  German  Legion. 


Sultan's  Gift  to 
Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale, 


M'ar  Office 
Departmental 
Reports  (com¬ 
ments  on). 
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The  Colony  is  most  grateful  for  the  offer  of  these  settlers, 
and  at  once  voted  a  sum  of  ^40,000  to  prepare  for  their 
reception.  Major  Grant  had  gone  into  the  interior  to 
inspect  the  localities  of  the  future  settlements,  and  will  be 
here  with  more  full  information  in  about  three  weeks. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne, y?//!'  27,  1856. 

The  Queen  returns  this  letter  of  Miss  Nightingale’s. 
She  had  already  heard  of  the  gifts  of  the  Sultan’s,  through 
Lord  Stratford,  who  communicated  with  Lord  Clarendon 
on  the  subject,  and  asked  the  Queen’s  permission  for  Miss 
Nightingale  to  accept  the  bracelet,  as  well  as  the  sum  of 
money  for  the  Nurses  and  Hospitals.  The  Queen  entirely 
approves  of  the  intended  distribution  of  the  money. 

The  Queen  most  gladly  grants  Lord  Panmure  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  as  she  rejoices  to  think  of  his  being 
able  to  enjoy  his  native  air. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  30,  1856. 

With  regard  to  the  Reports  of  the  different  departments 
for  the  quarter  ending  30th  of  June,  the  Queen  wishes  to 
remark  that  in  the  Barrack  Department  she  was  glad  to 
find  that  Lord  Panmure  remarked  on  the  small  progress 
made  with  the  Cambridge  and  Gosport  Barracks  ;  in  the 
h'ortification  Department,  she  would  draw  his  attention  to 
the  Forts  at  Gosport  and  Elson,  for  which  ^'35,000  have 
been  taken  in  this  year’s  estimate,  and  not  a  penny  has  been 
expended  yet ;  also  to  the  deepening  of  the  Channel 
between  Langston  Harbour  and  Portsmouth,  which  seems 
to  be  suspended  during  a  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty, 
and  to  the  small  amount  of  work  done  at  Portland. 

The  other  Departments  show  good  progress,  and  the 
Queen  hopes  soon  to  hear  that  the  Small- Arms  Factory 
will  begin  to  turn  out  some  Arms, — at  present  it  does  not 
return  a  single  musket  as  finished. 


CHAPTER  XX 


August  1856 

The  letters  of  this  mouth  are  almost  exclusively  coucern^'l 
with  questions  as  to  the  Peace  Establishment  of  the  Army 
and  the  details  of  its  administration. 

The  nev/ly  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  zealously 
opposes  any  large  reduction  of  the  army,  v/hich  he  declares 
to  be  at  present  in  ‘a  most  efficient  state,’  tov/ards  the  real; 
sation  of  which  much  money  has  been  spent,  '  It  would  f/e 
a  pity  to  throw  this  efficiency  away  hastily'  (August  /5th;- 
In  particular  he  is  opposed  to  Lord  Panmure's  pr^'/p^/s^d 
reduction  of  two  troops  in  each  regiment  of  cavalry.  He 
likewise  states  his  opinion  that,  in  every  separate  command, 
there  should  be  a  senior  Staff  Officer  in  addition  t'/  the 
General  Commanding,  and  urges  the  desirability  of  ke^  p;r,g 
up  an  efficient  staff,  '  for  if  we  have  not  a  very  efficient 
staff  during  peace,  we  cannot  have  a  really  go^/d  one 
during  war.  The  staff  must  learn  their  duty,  and  how 
can  this  be  done  if  the  staff  is  too  much  reduced  or  kept 
at  too  low  a  mark 

In  reference  to  the  organisation  of  the  I-and  T ransp'/rt 
Corps,  he  recommends  that  the  Colonies  be  incl'Kle/), 
arguing  that  at  the  Cape,  in  Canada,  and  at  Malta,  the 
corps  might  be  made  of  great  use. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  and  organisation  of  this 
corps,  and  of  the  Army  Works,  Medical  Staff,  and  AmlAil- 
ance  Corps,  other  questions  touched  on  are  thr/se  of  the 
quartering  of  Garrison  Artillery,  numbering  of  Hi  visions. 
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of  an  Inspector-General  of  Infantry  and  his  duties,  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintending  General  Officer  for  the 
Guards,  and  of  the  attendance  of  British  officers  at  Foreign 
reviews,  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  and  to  report  on 
Foreign  armies. 

The  disposal  of  the  German  and  Italian  Legions  is 
further  discussed,  with  a  proposal  to  provide  for  the  Italians 
by  sending  them  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

Osborne,  August  1856. 

The  Queen  on  The  Queen  has  received  and  approved  the  submission 
for  tte^distrr'^  distribution  and  organisation  of  the  Army  at  home, 

butionand  which  she  trusts  will  be  of  lasting  utility  to  the  Service, 
organisation  of  She  Only  wishes  to  remark  that  she  thinks  there  ought 
to  be  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  in  the  Camp  at  the 
Curragh,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Aldershot,  she 
sees  no  Sappers  and  Miners  attached  to  the  other  Stations. 
The  Queen  misses  likewise  an  account  of  the  Distribution 
of  the  Artillery  at  home,  which  is  told  off  for  garrison 
duty  or  may  be  left  in  depot  at  Woolwich,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  These  omissions 
should  be  supplied  to  make  the  whole  Scheme  and  Record 
complete. 

When  complete,  the  Queen  would  wish  to  have  a  fair 
copy  sent  to  her  to  keep.  The  Distribution  and  Organisa¬ 
tion  being  decided  on,  the  Queen  now  expects  to  receive 
a  complete  scheme  for  the  Staff  appointments  and  com¬ 
mands  of  these  different  Corps.  She  supposes  that  the 
two  Divisions  at  Aldershot  will  have  their  Generals,  besides 
the  Brigades  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  Queen  suggests  the  propriety  of  numbering  the 
Divisions  now  to  be  established,  which  would  tend  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  the  permanency  of  the 
arrangement. 

The  Land  Transport  Corps,  being  under  consideration 
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cannot  of  course  yet  be  attached  to  the  Divisions,  but  the 
Queen  trusts  that  this  may  soon  be  the  case. 

The  Medical  Staff  and  Medical  Staff  Corps  ought  at 
once  to  be  so  attached  and  form  part  of  the  Scheme.  It 
would  likewise  be  necessary  to  apportion  the  Commissariat. 

Unless  all  these  things  be  done,  and  be  done  now,  we 
shall  never  rise  to  the  possession  of  an  Army. 

The  Queen  confidently  recommends  these  subjects  to 
the  particular  care  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  August  5,  1856. 

Having  yesterday  received  a  reply  from  the  Queen 
on  the  suggestion  I  made  to  her,  relative  to  the  future 
quartering  of  the  Army,  I  deem  it  right  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  Her  Majesty’s  observations,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  yourself  what  the  Queen  says,  and  assist  me  in  the 
ultimate  reply  that  I  am  to  make  to  some  of  the  points 
alluded  to. 

As  regards  the  quartering  of  the  dismounted  or  Garrison  as  to  future 
Artillery  Companies,  I  have  sent  to  Osborne  a  rough  sketch  quartering  of 
of  what  I  propose  to  do,  but  much  must  depend  on  the  Artillery 
establishment  upon  which  you  decide,  and  upon  which  at  Companies, 
present  I  have  not  got  any  positive  orders  from  you.  The 
same  answer  I  must  give  relative  to  the  Sappers  and 
Miners.^  Undoubtedly  some  portion  of  this  force  ought 
to  be  attached  to  all  the  Divisions  of  Troops  about  to  be 
formed,  but  at  the  present  moment  we  know  not  what  your 
establishment  is  fixed  at,  and  the  men  are  in  general  so 
lately  raised  that  they  have  not  as  yet  completed  their 
training  at  Chatham,  and  then  very  few  are  actually 
available  for  the  purpose  of  detachment.  Should  this  force 
be  intended  to  be  kept  up  at  the  establishment  proposed  by 
my  predecessor,  as  many  as  1000  men  will  have  to  be 
raised,  the  force  being  incomplete  to  that  extent.  There 
are  great  facilities  at  this  moment  for  obtaining  this  amount 
1  The  old  designation  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
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ol  iiMMi  Iroiii  iniiiilfi'  not  alfnio  of  ihf!  Army, 

lull  sonic  ;  '-ohalily  Iroin  the  (liscliar^o-d  J.and  t  ransport 
iiicii,  cic.  I  (|iilic  a^rct!  with  lic.r  Majesty  that  it  wouhl 
he  very  deslrahle  lo  sellhi  tlu;  lf;rmation  of  tlie  Laml 
'l‘|•all:i|lorl  (‘oipa  at  once,  as  well  as  the  Medical  Staff 
('orps,  and  al lachiii}.(  portions  of  hotli  tc)  llie  various 
l)ivision:i  and  l'.rip,ades  ol  the.  Army.  As  regards  the 
Metlital  .Stall  ('orps,  I  shall  with  your  permission  make 
some  proposals  to  you  ol  my  own  as  to  its  future  formation, 
and  I  cerlaliily  think  it,  oiij^ht  to  he.  placard  f>ti  a  very 
diflerent  looting;  Irtan  what  it  is  a,t  jiresent.  'I'he  same  is 
(o  he  said  lof  the  liiture.  Land  'rraiisport  Corps.  I  his 
should  he  <  oiiiposed  (»l  men  to  h<’  allowed  to  vfdufiteer  from 
the  Army,  ami  I  I'eally  think  it  would  he  well  to  consider 
the  i|iiestion  ol  employing;  portions  ol  it  in  the  Arsenal  and 
various  I  )ockyards,  in  addition  to  .such  portion  as  cati  he 
employeil  with  t he  se.vera  1  I  )ivisions  of  the  'Troops.  With 
relerem  !•  to  the  mimheriiitj  ol  the  divisions.'  I  am  rather 
doiihtinl  .IS  to  the  |)osslhility  ol  such  a  measure.  Militarily 
1  see,  no  ohjection  to  it,  hnt  I  fear  the,  nurnher  might  attract 
piihlic  notice,  and  make  it  more  difficult  tf)  keep  up  tlie 
lorce  ol  troops  we  are  desirous  to  m.iintain.  I  he  giKsstion 
of  tin*  two  I  )ivisional  Ceiier.ils  at  Aldershot  is  one  tliat 
must  rest  chielly  with  you,  as  it  is  a  matter  ol  fmance. 
Mllil.nily  I  can  have  no  ohjecsioii,  hut  I  do  ncjt  see  any 
positive  lUMcssity  lor  two  (  hmer.ils  as  stated,  as  1  ludrl  that 
ihe  troops  at  AMershot  will  .always  lluctnate  as  to  numhers. 
At  the  s.nne  tinu-  the  difficulty  might  he  met,  and  ho  settled 
satisl.M  torily  for  all  parties,  if,  during  the  ditll  season  and 
snnnner  months,  the  ( leiier.d  ( )fftcer  in  charge  of  the 
('ill. lids  in  Lomloii  wma*  to  he  ordered  down  to  Aldershot, 
and  .issnme  the  comm.ind  <)l  one  ol  the  I  )ivisions  there, 
which  would  imlnde  tin;  I’rig.ade  ol  the  (jtuards  detached 
from  I.ondon  to  that  station.  'The  (luestion  of  the  Com- 
missari.it  (  )lficer  is  a,  vmy  large  and  a  very  important  one; 
I  .i}>ree  with  tin*  (,)neen  as  to  the  princi[)le  of  the  answer. 


'  s  tir  tliilir,  wIki  Will  ittvviiyn  (i|i|iinr;il  to  llic  reduction  of  tlic  Army,  feared 
Ituil  llu-  lu'w  ill  iiiii|.;riuriil  of  iiiiiiilictrd  Divisions  would  hrin>{  its  m.'ignitudc  too 
|iioiniurully  lirloie  llie  |iul)lic. 
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but  as  this  department  is  entirely  in  your  hands,  I  must 
leave  it  to  you  to  give  the  necessary  reply  to  Her  Majesty’s 
suggestion.  1  think  1  have  now  touched  upon  all  the 
subjf^^ts  entered  by  the  Queen  in  the  paper  as  enclosed. 

Some  other  points  require  your  decision,  which  I  must  now 
request  of  you  to  give.  ...  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me 
to  remark  that  it  is  really  essential  to  the  new  formation 
that  we  should  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff,  for  it  was 
in  this  point  we  formerly  failed  .so  much,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  .Staff  Officers  should  have  opportunities  for  studying 
their  professional  duties,  and  how  can  they  do  so  if  a 
certain  increased  number  to  the  old  establishment  be  not 
appointed  ?  An  official  letter  shall  be  written  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Infantry.  .Such  an  A»toan 
officer  will  be  fjuite  indispensable.  1  le  will  have  the  entire 

^  *  w^/j^rsLi  of 

organisation  and  management  of  the  new  Consolidated  ;„'fantry  and 
Oefxjt  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  1  under- 
stand  from  you  that,  in  addition,  you  would  call  upon  him 
to  ]<y^)k  after  the  Militia  Staff  when  disembodied,  and 
possibly  he  might  further  inspect  portions  of  the  Militia 
Regiments  when  out  for  their  usual  training.  .Sir  Colin 
Campbell  is  just  the  man  for  such  a  post,  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  would  delight  in  having  the  appointment.  He 
mu.st  have  an  assistant  Adjutant-f^ireneral,  as  it  would  be 
imp^js.sible  for  him  to  get  through  his  work  without  such  an 
officer,  and  would  naturally  be  a  Lieut.-General  on  the 
Staff  with  two  Aide-de-Camps.  .  .  .  I'h'i.  Queen  has  ex- j'roposai  that 
pres5i#:d  a  wish  that  some  of  our  officers  should  attend 

*  f  .  .  ,  ,  ,  _  .  .  ,  .  thaiJ  attend 

all  large  foreign  reviews  lor  the  sake  of  instruction,  and  m 
order  to  report  U[Xjn  other  armies.  1  approve  highly  oi rwiewt. 
the  idt^^a,  and  hop^;  to  have  your  sanction  for  the  exj^ense  to 
be  incurred.  J  have  privately  written  to  Clarendon  to 
request  him  to  find  out  what  reviews  are  likely  to  take 
place  this  y«^^r. 
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DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  August  6,  1856. 

.  .  .  The  news  from  the  Cape  is  again  not  good.  The 
85th  have  gone  there  from  the  Mauritius.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  send  out  the  German  Cavalry  Regiment  once, 
as  one  Corps  to  be  permanently  kept  up  if  found  useful  and 
required  as  the  guardian  of  the  Frontier  ?  I  wish  you 
would  think  of  this  and  do  it  at  once,  for  no  time  should  be 
lost  about  it. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


Her  Majesty's 
views  on  the 
Memo  for  the 
organisation 
and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the 
troops. 


Invermark,  August  7,  1856. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Royal  Highness’s  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  in  which  you  trans¬ 
mit  to  me  H.M.’s  views  on  the  memo  for  the  organisation 
and  distribution  of  the  troops. 

1.  As  regards  the  quartering  of  the  Garrison  Artillery, 
I  observe  in  the  papers  which  accompany  Your  Royal 
Highness’s  note  that  there  is  a  scheme  for  such  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  Companies  as  appears  to  me  to  be  well  defined. 
The  Cabinet  have  decided  to  maintain  all  the  present 
number  of  Battalions  and  Companies  in  the  Artillery,  and, 
though  the  latter  may  vary  a  little  from  time  to  time  in 
Rank  and  File,  the  organisation  will  remain  the  same  and 
the  distribution  will  not  be  much  affected. 

2.  In  reference  to  Sappers  and  Miners,  I  propose  to 
maintain  a  considerable  body  of  this  Corps,  and  eventually 
would  like  to  see  them  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of 
skilled  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  other  of  good  stout 
workmen,  versed  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  more  ordinary 
departments  of  labour. 

I  am  not  aware  what  the  present  numbers  are,  but  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Queen  a  Peace  Establishment  of 
365  Officers,  303  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  3724  Rank 
and  File.  I  would  have  both  officers  and  men  well  trained 
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at  Chatham  before  you  allowed  them  to  go  on  detachment, 
but,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit,  then  each  of  the  great  Camps 
of  Aldershot  and  Curragh  should  have  a  strong  detachment 
for  instruction  of  the  Troops  in  field  works,  and  our  extensive 
works  will  I  think  absorb  most  of  those  not  under  instructions. 

If  the  Corps  is  below  the  Establishment  I  have  named, 
it  had  better  be  made  up  from  the  Army  or  those  Corps  in 
process  of  disembodiment. 

3.  Land  Transport  Corps  is  a  question  for  discussion.  Xoiesonthe 

4.  Medical  Staff  Corps  we  must  arrange  to  suit  the 

Hospitals  which  are  permanent  Establishments,  and  like- aX^Sbu- 
wise  the  Divisions  and  Brigades  of  the  Army;  but  I  think  of  the 

this  will  not  press  for  some  little  time,  and  I  should  like 

Your  Royal  Highness  to  see  Dr.  Smith  on  the  subject,  and 
make  him  prepare  a  scheme  of  distribution  of  this  Corps. 

5.  I  quite  agree  with  Your  Royal  Highness  that,  though 
numbering  Divisions  would  be  a  more  regular  course  of 
proceeding,  it  would  give  a  handle  for  the  ignorant  to  pull 
at,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  avoid  it. 

6.  I  trust  that  Her  Majesty  will  agree  to  have  only  one  Notes 
Divisional  General  at  Aldershot,  as  it  will  show  our  desire  to 
study  economy,  and  it  is  really  not  necessary.  The  General 

of  the  Division  of  Guards  could  repair  to  the  Camp  in  the 
drill  season  and  take  a  division. 

7.  I  shall  see  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  Commis¬ 
sariat,  but  the  supplies  for  the  Army  at  home  will  have 
to  be  obtained  in  the  most  economical  manner  in  order  to 
keep  John  Bull  in  good  humour. 

8.  [Refers  to  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  General 
in  command  of  the  Guards.] 

9.  Inspector  General  of  Infantry.  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  admit  this  arrangement  as  soon  as  Your  Royal  Highness 
writes  on  the  subject.  I  presume  he  will  be  Lieutenant- 
General  on  the  Staff,  with  two  A.D.C.’s  and  an  Assistant 
Adjutant.  His  duties  will  be  severe,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  live  more  in  the  centre  of  England 
than  London. 

II.  I  think  that  H.M.’s  views  in  regard  to  some  of  our 
Officers  seeing  Foreign  Reviews  are  quite  right.  They 
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should  be  Officers  of  rank,  and  in  actual  command  at  home, 
so  that  they  might  apply  any  improvements  that  struck 
them. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  August  9,  1856. 

The  Queen  wishes  to  remind  Lord  Panmure  that  she 
has  not  yet  received  the  paper  on  the  Peace  Establishment, 
with  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  proposed  arrangements, 
and  she  hopes  that  the  organisation  of  the  Land  Transport 
Corps,  Army  Works  Corps,  and  Ambulance  Corps  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

She  understands  that  the  discharging  of  these  Corps 
is  going  on  uninterruptedly.  Now  some  of  the  best  will 
have  to  be  retained,  and  the  position  of  the  officers  requires 
consideration. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  August  15,  1856. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  your  Secretary,  but  will  give  the  subject  of  the 
new  establishments  my  best  attention  whenever  I  get  it. 
I  trust  you  will  have  been  moderate  in  your  reduction,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  we  must  not  reduce  much  at  the  present 
moment,  and  until  we  see  our  way  more  clearly  as  to  the 
state  of  Europe,  which  at  present  still  appears  very  unsettled 
and  uncomfortable  in  many  quarters.  At  present  the  Army 
is  in  a  most  efficient  state,  and  much  has  been  spent  on 
arriving  at  that  point.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  this 
efficiency  away  hastily,  and  I  doubt  not  you  have  given  the 
subject  your  most  serious  attention.  I  have  heard  from 
Her  Majesty  to-night.  She  approves  privately  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell’s  appointment  as  Inspector- General  of 
Infantry,  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  with  it  officially.  .  .  . 
She  expresses  a  wish  that  Sir  William  Codrington  should 
have  the  offer  of  the  Dover  Division  in  succession  to  Sir 
Colin.  .  .  . 
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We  have  a  Regiment  vacant  at  this  moment  by  the 
death  of  General  Gordon  of  the  54th.  I  intend  submitting 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Codrington  for  the  vacancy,  as  I 
think  him  fully  entitled  to  a  Regiment  from  the  services  he 
has  performed  and  the  position  he  has  filled,  .  .  , 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  24,  1856. 

.  .  .  Codrington  having  expressed  a  wish  not  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  employed,  on  account  of  much  private  business  he 
has  on  hand,  I  sent  for  Barnard,  who  has  accepted  the 
Dover  command. 

I  regret  you  could  not  accede  to  my  request  to  allow  Recommends 
the  Staff  Officer  at  Corfu  to  have  the  rank  hitherto  held  by 
him  as  a  Deputy  Q.M.G.,  for  I  think  there  ought  in  every  addition  to  a 
separate  command  to  be  a  senior  Staff  Officer  in  addition  to  General  in 

^  1  rv*  1*1  T  *  COniDlSIld* 

the  General  Umcer  commanding  the  troops.  It  gives  an 
Officer  thus  situated  more  right  and  authority  to  have  the 
higher  grade,  and  in  a  military  point  of  view  this  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  such  gradation  in  the  Staff  appointments,  that  we  may 
at  all  times  have  the  means  of  putting  forward  those 
men  who  do  well  in  the  inferior  grades  of  the  several 
Departments.  .  .  . 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Piccadilly,  August  25,  1856, 

Labouchere  has  just  been  with  me,  and  his  account  of  Disposal  of 
the  arrival  of  Italians  and  approaching  departure  of  Ger- 
mans  show  that  these  important  arrangements  cannot  be  Legions, 
effected  without  your  personal  superintendence,  and  it  is 
very  essential  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  determining 
where  the  Italians  are  to  go,  and  in  sending  them  thither, 
and  also  in  making  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the 
Germans  for  the  Cape.  Labouchere  is  much  for  your  send- 
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ing  StUtterheim^  with  them  to  settle  them,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Stutterheim  as  a  German  would  have  more 
influence  over  them,  and  be  more  likely  to  arrange  matters 
satisfactorily  for  them  than  an  English  Officer  would. 

If  you  determine  to  come  up,  which  I  think  it  is  desir¬ 
able  you  should,  you  will  probably  settle  with  the  Queen 
that  George  Grey  should  take  next  turn  at  Balmoral,  and 
that  you  should  relieve  him  as  you  would  have  settled  the 
Two  Legions  before  G.  Grey’s  turn  would  be  over. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Desirability 
of  keeping  up 
an  efficient 
Staff. 


Recommends 
inclusion  of 
the  Colonies 
in  forming 
the  I^nd 
Transport 
Corps. 


Gordon  Castle,  August  31,  1856. 

.  .  .  Your  letter  of  the  27th  has  reached  me.  Parlia¬ 
ment  no  doubt  criticises  all  Staff  Appointments  severely, 
but  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  give  them  as  little  chance 
for  finding  fault  as  possible  in  this  respect,  and  though  I 
quite  feel  with  you  the  necessity  for  not  having  more  Staff 
Officers  than  is  absolutely  neces.sary,  I  still  hope  you  will 
not  give  in  too  much  to  the  cry  against  the  Staff,  for,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  if  we  have  not  a  very  efficient  Staff  during  peace, 
we  cannot  have  a  really  good  one  during  war.  The  .Staff 
must  learn  their  duty,  and  how'  can  this  be  done  if  the  Staff 
is  too  much  reduced  or  kept  at  too  low  a  mark  }  The 
great  thing  is  to  appoint  good  men,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  consideration  before  Parliament  meets  again  as  to  how' 
this  can  be  best  accomplished.  I  shall  give  the  subject  my 
best  attention,  and  will  confer  with  you  upon  it  when  we 
meet. 

In  forming  the  L.  T.  Corps  I  think  we  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  Colonies.  At  the  Cape,  in  Canada,  and  at  Malta, 
the  Corps  might  be  made  of  great  use.  I  have  had  a 
private  letter  from  Pennefather,  who  is  very  strong  on  this 
point,  and  I  think  him  right.  It  would  really  not  be  any 
additional  expense,  for  much  money  is  at  present  spent  for 
transport  by  the  Commissariat  Department,  and  even  in  the 
Engineer  Department  there  are  a  thousand  works  that 
’  Baron  Stutterheim,  commanding  German  Legion. 
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could  well  be  supplied  by  the  L.  T.  Corps.  Pray  turn  your 
attention  to  this  point. 

I  have  read  your  paper  about  the  future  establishment 
of  the  Army.  It  is  very  satisfactory  as  a  general  whole, 
but  I  object  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  Cavalry,  I  know 
how  much  the  want  of  it  was  felt  when  the  Armv  embarked 
for  the  East.  The  same  thing  would  occur  if  we  have 
another  war.  An  Army  cannot  take  the  field  efficiently  Urges  keeping 
without  a  due  proportion  of  Cavalry,  the  numbers  for  which 

i  X  •  _  nUTTln'PT"^  Oi 

must  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  reduction  of  two  the  Cavalry, 
troops  wall,  I  fear,  prove  a  great  misfortune,  and  as  to  the 
unfortunate  officers  of  Cavalry,  what  is  to  become  of  them 
I  do  not  know,  for  w^e  shall  never  have  a  chance  of  bringing 
them  back  to  full  pay.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  reduced 
the  number  of  Regiments  at  all  events,  for  it  w*ould  have 
caused  much  inconvenience  and  great  hardship  upon  many 
officers.  Even  now,  if  you  cannot  keep  up  8  troops,  I 
should  be  almost  disposed  to  your  trying  7.  This  would 
always  keep  three  efficient  squadrons  and  a  Depot  Troop, 
which  would  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  be  easily  converted 
into  a  fourth  Squadron.  By  this  means  at  all  events  some 
officers  would  be  saved  from  reduction,  and  the  7th  troop 
might  be  composed  of  dismounted  men,  or  of  young  men 
and  remount  horses,  to  be  in  Barracks  in  these  Regiments 
which  are  quartered  in  the  various  Camps  and  stations  of 
exercise,  I  wash  you  w’ould  think  the  matter  over  again, 
if  not  too  late.  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  intend  to 
do  with  the  supernumerary  officers.  Are  they  all  to  be 
placed  on  half-pay,  or  do  you  intend  a  certain  number  of 
the  Subalterns  to  continue  on  wdth  their  Regiments  with  a 


view  of  being  absorbed  ?  ,  .  .  I  hope,  when  you  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  Cape,  that  you  will  make  it  worth 
Stiitterheim’s  while  to  accompany  the  Legion.  I  think  that 
much  of  the  success  of  the  measure  will  depend  upon  his 
going  out  with  the  Legion.  .  ,  . 


VOL.  II. 
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As  to  sending 
the  Italian 
Legion  to  the 
.\rgentine. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Eai.moral,  August  2^,  1856. 

...  I  was  in  hopes  that  an  aoreement  had  been  come 
to  about  three  weeks  ago  between  Colonel  Hudson  and  a 
certain  M.  Buschenthal.  the  agent  of  General  Urquiza,  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  for  sending  the 
Ital  ian  Legion  to  that  country.  The  men  would  be  welcome 
there,  which  they  would  nowhere  else  it  seems,  the  climate 
is  beautiful,  and  they  would  get  land  assigned  to  them. 

I  encouraged  Buschenthal  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
procuring  such  excellent  Colonists  for  the  Republic,  and  if 
the  agreement  was  concluded,  the  arrival  of  the  men  here 
won’t  so  much  signify,  as  they  can  be  shipped  off  more 
conveniently  than  from  Malta,  />.,  if  [they]  will  go.  .  .  . 

I  am  already  better  for  the  delightful  atmosphere  of  the 
H  ighlands,  and  much  disposed  to  throw'  over  foreign  affairs, 
and  not  to  resign  my  place  ^  to  you  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 

O 


^As  Minister  in  .Attendance  on  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


September  1856 

As  in  the  previous  month,  reductions  in  the  Army  and  the 
disposal  of  Foreign  Legions  continue  to  be  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion. 

Writing  with  respect  to  Army  Organisation  and  Staff 
Appointments  (September  8th),  the  Queen  lays  down  the 
principle  that  ‘the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  keep  free 
discretion  to  reduce  or  increase  the  forces  in  men,  but  the 
“cadre,”  without  which  an  increase  of  men  at  the  time  of 
war,  or  apprehension  of  the  same,  cannot  produce  an  efficient 
army  for  the  field,  ought  to  be  permanently  maintained.’ 
It  is  in  this.  Her  Majesty  adds,  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
formerly  so  much  failed.  She  also  urges  the  retention  of 
seven  as  against  six  troops  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  and, 
failing  this,  the  maintenance  at  least  of  the  officers  of  the 
seventh  troop.  This  scheme  is,  however,  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable — Lord  Panmure  stating,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  8th  September,  that  the  reasons  for  deviating  from 
Lord  Hardinge’s  proposals  as  to  the  Peace  Establishment 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  ‘  economy.’ 

As  to  the  settlement  of  the  Foreign  Legions,  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  in  attendance  at  Balmoral  at  the  time 
(September  12th),  discusses  the  details  of  the  scheme  for 
settling  the  German  Legion  at  the  Cape,  and  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  reserve  class  of  officers  for  the  same. 

Recommendations  for  the  V.C.,  Supernumerary  Lieuten- 
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ants,  Substantive  Rank,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  are  the  remaining  subjects  treated  of. 

On  September  24th,  the  illness  of  the  late  Commander- 
in-Chief  ended  fatally. 

In  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice’s  Life  of  Granville  George 

o 

Leveson  Gower,  Second  Earl  Granville,  it  is  stated,  vol.  i. 
p.  219,  that  ‘  Panmure  had  killed  Lord  Hardinge.’  This 
statement,  which  is  conversational,  and  of  course  avowedly 
hyperbolical,  is  not  merely  disproved,  but  deprived  of  all 
foundation  by  the  letters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
which  are  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  correspondence  of 
this  month. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  Septe7nber  i,  1856. 

The  enclosed  from  Howard  de  Walden^  indicates  that 
the  best  course  for  Belgian  subjects  who  have  served  in 
the  Legion  will  be  to  slip  home  quietly,  and  not  to  raise 
any  question  about  their  having  been  denationalised ;  it 
might  be  tried  by  one  or  two  of  them,  in  order  to  see 
whether  any  documents  are  required  by  the  authorities  upon 
their  enteriny^  BeHium. 

o  o 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

September  6,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  for  Your  Majesty’s 
information  copies  of  the  various  papers  connected  with  the 
mission  of  Major  Grant  to  the  Cape.^ 

The  result  of  this  mission  is  very  satisfactory,  and  Lord 
Panmure  has  appointed  a  Committee,  in  which  War 
Department,  Colonial  Office,  and  the  German  Legion  are 


^  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  British  Minister  in  Belgium. 

®  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  German  Legion. 
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represented,  with  the  addition  of  Major  Grant,  in  order  to 
draw  up  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  offered  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  B.G.  Legion. 

The  Swiss  Legion  are  disappearing  by  degrees  and  Disbandment 
returning  to  their  own  country,  and  Lord  Panniure  hopes  to  o' 
be  able  soon  to  report  to  Your  Majesty  the  disbandment  of  i^gions. 
the  Italians,  These  men  have  conducted  themselves  very 
well  at  Portsmouth,  and  proved  that  General  Preton’s  alarm 
was  unfounded. 

Lord  Panmure  has  seen  Sir  William  Codrington  on 
various  subjects,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Victoria 
Cross,  and  he  has  addressed  an  official  communication  to 
H.R. H.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  calling  for  an  early 
return  from  the  different  Generals  of  Division  of  the  names 
of  those  officers  and  men  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
the  decoration. 

Lord  Panmure  has  authorised  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  select  certain  officers  to  attend  the  Reviews  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  has  no  doubt  that  H.R.H.  will  submit  their 
names  to  Your  Majesty. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  September  8,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  not  yet  answered  Lord  Panmurc’s  PcAceRstab- 
letter  enclosing  his  more  detailed  statement  of  the  proposed 
Peace  Establishment,  although  she  told  him  when  she  saw 
him  on  her  journey  that  she  had  received  the  same.  This 
paper,  although  going  into  full  detail  with  regard  to  the 
Scheme,  does  not  more  than  the  former  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Government  to  deviate  from  Lord 
Hardinge’s  well-argued  proposals. 

The  main  points  of  difference  are  two.  As  the  ist,  the 
reduction  of  the  Battalions  of  Infantry  from  1200  to  1000 
men,  is  based  on  financial  grounds,  and  by  no  means  in¬ 
fringes  on  the  new  organisation,  the  Queen  feels  bound  to 
sanction  it.  The  2nd,  being  the  reduction  of  the  Cavalry 
from  8  to  6  Troops,  the  Queen  regrets  extremely,  but  feels 
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also  that  economy  and  the  fear  of  the  House  of  Commons 
plead  in  its  favour  |  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  keep  the  officers  of  at  least  as  seven  T roops,  she  would 
wish  the  Government  to  consider. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  organisation,  the  Queen  hopes  that 
Lord  Panmure  will  not  hesitate  to  carr\-  it  out  to  its  full 
extent,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Staff  Appointments, 
upon  which  it  entirely  depends.  The  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  keep  free  discretion  to  reduce  or  increase  the 
forces  in  men,  but  the  ‘cadre,’  without  which  an  increase  in 
men  at  the  time  of  war  or  apprehension  of  the  same  cannot 
produce  an  efficient  army  for  the  field,  ought  to  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained,  and  it  is  in  this  that  we  have  formerly 
so  much  failed. 

^len  can  be  made  good  soldiers  if  placed  into  well- 
organised  cadres,  but  the  organisation  cannot  be  given  in  a 
hurr}',  and  the  result  must  be  lamentable  where  those  who 
ought  to  teach  and  direct  the  new  men  and  young  officers, 
suddenly  added,  have  themselves  everything  to  learn.  As 
this^  country  will  always  keep  a  much  smaller  Army^  than  its 
position  in  the  world  demands,  its  efficiency  and  honour  in 
time  of  need  can  only  be  saved  by  keeping  the  organisation 
in  Regimental  Orders  and  staff  organisation  complete  in 
time  of  peace. 

Should  not  now, — when  it  is  agreed  that  3000  men  and 
1000  horses  are  to  constitute  the  force  of  the  Land  Trans¬ 
port  and  Medical  Staff  Corps, — their  organisation  be  made 
over  to  the  Military  Authorities,  and  previously  to  the 
reductions  of  officers  in  the  Line,  as  both  might  usefully^  be 
worked  together  ? 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  Leoxards,  September  8,  1856. 

I  am  glad  that  you  see  your  way  to  a  settlement  of  the 
arrangements  about  the  German  and  Italian  Legions.  .  .  . 

I  send  you  a  scheme  for  a  bridge  across  the  Channel 
between  England  and  France.  I  hav'e  written  to  the  Lieu- 
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tenant  to  say  that  his  scheme  seems  to  me  liable  to  many 
and  serious  objections  of  various  kinds.  A  good  idea,  truly, 
for  a  Lieutenant  on  half-pay,  which  I  suppose  him  to  be,  to 
launch  a  plan  which  is  to  cost  forty  millions  sterling.  The 
proverb  says  you  should  make  a  bridge  for  a  retreating 
enemy,  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  making  one  for  an  invading 
enemy.  To  be  .sure  a  good  battery  at  one  end  would 
sweep  pretty  clean  the  contents  of  the  bridge  for  some 
distance,  but  there  would  be  no  impossibility  in  making  an 
iron  shield  thick  enough  to  stop  any  shot,  and  to  be  pushed 
on  by  a  steam  engine  behind  it,  under  cover  of  which  a 
column  might  pass  through  the  tunnel  without  damage, 
unless  the  tunnel  itself  was  broken  down.  .  .  . 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  September  9,  1856. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  which  affords  the  most  As  to  getting 
satisfactory  prospect  we  have  yet  had  of  getting  finally  quit 
of  our  Legionary  plagues.  It  may  be  rather  expensive,  but  plagues.’ 

1  don’t  think  the  money  will  be  ill  laid  out,  ist,  by  avoiding 
the  bother  we  should  have  in  Parliament  if  the  foreigners 
were  retained  here  too  long,  and  2nd,  by  sustaining  our 
name  and  fame  in  Europe,  which  our  press  and  our  patriots 
have  worked  so  hard  to  destroy.  They  have  made  Europe 
believe  that  we  have  neither  Army  or  Navy,  and  if  they 
could  now  show  that  we  have  cheated  the  men  whom  we 
decoyed  into  our  service,  it  would  be  a  coup  de  grace 
to  us. 

Your  letters  gave  great  satisfaction  here,  for  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  high  quarters  about  the  arrival 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans  becoming  unpopular  by 
remaining  here  too  long.  I  think  that  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation  is  the  place  to  look  to  for  the  Italians.  They 
would  meet  there  with  what  is  congenial  to  their  tastes, — 
fine  climate,  cheap  provisions,  abundance  of  land,  and  an 
unsettled  Government,  and  we  should  have  the  advantage 
of  an  unpassable  ocean  between  them  and  England.  .  .  . 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


Economical 
considerations 
in  relation  to 
proposed 


Septefuber 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
IVIajesty  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Majesty’s  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Peace  ILstab- 
lishment  of  the  Army. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Your  Majesty’s  advisers  to 
deviate  from  Lord  Hardinge’s  proposals  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  various  arms  of  the  Service  during  peace  may  btt 
summed  up  in  one  word — Economy. 

In  arriving  at  the  proposal  submitted  by  Lord  Panmure 
to  Your  Majesty,  it  was  the  object  of  Your  M.ij(>.sty’s 
Government  to  maintain  the  Army  in  times  of  peace  in 

observing  at  the  same  time  the  strictest 
A.-m7.  economy  consistent  with  such  efficiency. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  submit  no  Military  bbstabli.sh- 
ments  to  Parliament  which  they  cannot  maintain,  and 
considering  that  1000  rank  and  file  organi.sed  in  12 
Companies  would  form  an  efficient  force  of  Infantry  for 
the  .service  of  Your  Majesty  and  the  Country,  the  Cabinet 
did  not  con.sider  it  nece.ssary  to  adopt  Lord  llardinge’s 
suggestion  of  giving  1200  Rank  and  h'ile  to  each  Regiment, 
and  Lord  Panmure  le.yns  with  .satisfaction  Your  Majesty’s 
concurrence  and  sanction  of  the  arrangement. 

In  regard  to  the  Cavalry,  Lord  1  lardinge’s  organisation 
ha.s  been  materially  de[)arted  from  on  the  grounds  of  linaiice 
and  an  impression,  which  the  Cabinet  feels  to  be  well 
founded,  that  this  is  the  arm  of  the  .S(;rvice  which  will  be 
subjected  to  the  strictest  .scrutiny  of  Parliament. 

^he  Infantry  is  regarded  as  the  working  portion  of 
Your  Majesty’s  Army,  while  the  Cavalry  are  looked  u[H)n 
as  comparative  idler.s.  It  is  true  that  they  are  as  ab.solutely 
necessary  to  Military  orgaiiisalioii  as  Infantry,  but  it  is 
difficult  tf)  instil  this  knowledgi!  into  the  minds  of  tlu'  men 
m  the  House  of  Commons  who  look  to  ‘Siawice  lamdereil 
mr  ^  money  voted,’  Lord  Panmure  partakes  of  Your 
Majesty’s  feelings  of  r(;gret  at  not  lu-iiig  able  on  the  part  of 
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his  Colleagues  to  submit  a  larger  scheme  for  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Cavalr)'. 

Your  Majesty  desires  that  the  Government  will  consider 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  officers  of  a  7th  troop, 
and  Lord  Panmure  will  lay  before  Lord  Palmerston  Your  of  tbt 
Majesty's  views.  But  he  considers  it  right  to  point  out  to 
Your  }>Iajesty  that,  even  with  6  troops  per  regiment,  the 
proportion  of  officers  to  men  is  only  i  to  16,  while  in  the 
Infantry  it  is  i  to  27,  and  in  the  Artillery  i  to  26  men. 

In  carr)'ing  out  the  organisation  of  the  Army,  Lord  Sta5. 
Panmure  will  pay  due  regard  to  Your  Majesty’s  views  as  to 
the  staff,  so  that  the  numbers  and  rank  of  the  officers  shall 
be  sufficient.  Here  again,  however,  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  to  Your  Majesty  that  no  branch  of  the  Service 
is  more  se^'erely  and  critically  scanned  by  Parliament  than 
the  Staff.  The  additions  to  this  branch  of  the  .Service  will 
be  considered  under  the  new  arrangements,  and  some  test 
of  capacity  must  be  applied  to  all  Staff-Officers,  and  a 
system  adopted  vrhereby  they  will,  after  a  fair  period  of 
ser’.'ice,  give  place  to  others,  so  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  their  profession  and  a  general  participation  in  its  advan¬ 
tages  may  perv'ade  the  whole  Army. 

The  Land  Transport  Corps  and  Medical  Staff  Corps 
will  be  entirely  under  the  Militar)'  authorities. 

The  reduction  of  the  officers  of  the  Line  will  take  place  RtdactiaB. 
from  the  ist  of  October.  Lord  Panmure  calculates,  as  nearly 
as  he  can,  that  there  will  be  about  1 50  Ensigns  liable  to 
reduction,  all  of  whom  will  have  to  be  brought  back.  If 
sent  away  from  their  regiments,  they  would  be  put  to  un¬ 
avoidable  expense  in  rejoining,  they  w^ould  be  burdens  on, 
and  in  many  instances,  nuisances  in  their  families,  and 
would  rejoin  Your  Majesty’s  service  deteriorated  in  many 
ways.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  supernumerary  in 
their  respective  regiments,  until  absorbed,  will  be  small, 
and  if  Your  Majesty  approves  of  such  an  arrangement, 

Lord  Panmure  will  apply  for  the  necessary  sanction  for  the 
expenditure  to  the  T reasury. 

Lord  Panmure  begs  to  apologise  to  Your  Majesty  for 
so  long  a  letter. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  September  ii,  1856. 

The  Queen  returns  to  Lord  Panmure  the  papers  on  the 
arrangements  made  tor  the  transfer  of  the  German  Legion 
to  the  Cape,^  which  she  has  read  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  pleasure.  Sir  George  Grey^  is  a  most  able  public 
servant,  and  Major  Grant  seems  to  have  done  his  business 
remarkably  well.  This  will  be  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
matter  well  settled,  in  a  manner  useful  to  the  Colony  and 
Countr),A  financially  not  improvident,  fair  and  advantageous 
to  the  Germans,  and  honourable  to  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Continent,  to  which  we  cannot  attach  too  much  importance. 
The  great  point  to  attend  to  will  now  be  speed,  and  great 
care  that  the  men  should  not  only  thoroughly  understand 
the  proposal,  but  also  have  entire  confidence  in  its  being 
fully  carried  out.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
command,  during  the  first  year,  over  an  entirely  strange 
force  in  our  settlements,  where  their  ser\'ices  may  be 
required  this  very  winter,  the  Queen  thinks  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  their  commanding  officers,  and  particularly 
General  Stiitterheim,  in  whom  they  have  entire  confidence, 
should  accompany  them,  at  least  for  a  time. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmor.al,  September  12,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  the 
9th.  She  quite  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  Staff  of  the  Army,  but  thinks  on  the 
whole  the  different  Governments  more  to  blame  than  the 
House  ^  of  Commons,  for  not  explaining  to  them  from 
conviction  the  necessity  of  these  appointments.  As  long  as 
it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  matter  to  employ  more  or  fewer  of 

1  Where  they  formed  excellent  settlers  ;  they  also  rendered  material  assist¬ 
ance  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  Kaffir  and  Zulu  Wars. 

-  Governor  of  the  Cape. 
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them,  the  House  is  quite  right  to  ask  for  the  fewest,  but 
when  a  system  can  be  shown  which  ought  not  to  be  broken 
into  without  destruction  to  the  ehiciencv  of  the  Armv,  it 
will  pause  before  it  interferes  with  iu 

The  Queen  quite  approves  of  the  iudicious  prou-osal 
about  the  Ensigns.^  She  understands  from  Lord  Panmure 
that  the  Organisation  of  the  Land  Transoort  and  Hcsrital 
Corps  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
trusts  that  he  will  directions  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
to  proceed  with  it  immediately,  so  that  a  scheme  may  be 
soon  laid  before  the  Queen. 


LORD  CLAREXDON  TO  LORD  PAXM 


EAUJcaAL,  Sfffcrr.r'r  12.  iSfS. 

I  think  that  all  your  arrangements  for  the  foreigners  are 
promising,  and  although  they  will  be  costly,  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  get  these  people  soon  and  well  off  our  hands. 

I  have  been  reading  with  the  Prince  the  report  of  Ma;cr 
Grant  and  the  Memorandum  of  Sir  G.  Grey,  etc.,  which  are 
excellent,  but  it  strikes  us  that  one  omcer  to  ico  men 
is  a  small  proponion  ;  it  would  be  enough  for  Colonists,  but, 
as  we  mean  to  rely  for  a  considerable  time  upon  these 
Germans  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony  against  the  Cadres 
along  an  extended  frontier,  surely  it  would  be  well  to  send 
out  at  hrst  a  lars^er  number  of  omcers. — the  exoense  would 
not  be  materially  increased,  but  the  eihciency  of  the  corps 
during  the  3  or  4  hrst  years  might  entirely  depend  upon  it. 

The  Prince  also  suggested  that  no  pro\'ision  seems  to  be  made 
for  Casualties  in  the  class  of  olhcers.  and  one  must  expect 
them  to  herein  immediatelv.  Prav  think  of  this,  and  let  me 
have  some  answer  for  H.R.H.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  to  starve  this  admirable  scheme  upon  a  point  which 
may  be  vital. 

It  appears  also  that  the  Colony  will  not  be  indisposed  to  Astra 
receive  a  Resen-e  Class  of  Omcers.  hr.,  those  not  sent  out  iF^^ 
bv  the  Government  in  charee  or  command  of  the  ntem —  os.-^^  iar  tat 


^  See  Lord  FziizivsTe's  lerrer  of  Sepre:i:ber  oti 
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and  to  give  them  land  or  employment, — if  this  is  the  case, 
I  apprehend  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with 
the  suggestion  by  selecting  officers  really  fit  for  duty,  and 
who  would  not  disappoint  the  Cape  people.  Such  officers 
might  perhaps  supply  vacancies  in  the  Corps,  but  if  you  do 
not  send  out  such  officers  how  will  you  make  good  the 
casualties  ? 

Shall  you  keep  a  list  of  officers  discharged,  and  take 
their  addresses  in  Germany,  in  order  that  you  may  call  upon 
them  when  wanted  ?  That  would  be  better  than  a  bare 
discharge,  as  it  would  give  them  hope,  and  I  fear  that  the 
officers  discharged  will  have  but  a  sorry  prospect  before 
them,  and  they  will  be  scattered  about  the  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many,  ill  looked  upon  by  their  countrymen,  and  their  dis¬ 
tress  will  be  attributed  (most  unjustly)  to  having  been  in  the 
Queen’s  service. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

September  13,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Majesty’s 
note  of  yesterday’s  date.  Lord  Panmure  has  communicated 
to  Lord  Palmerston  Your  Majesty’s  suggestion  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  officers  of  a  7th  Troop  in  each  regiment 
of  Cavalry.  With  every  disposition  to  adopt  Your  Majesty’s 
views,  the  correctness  of  which  they  do  not  for  a  moment 
question.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Panmure  are  of 
opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  three  supernumerary 
officers  in  each  Cavalry  regiment  would  make  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  to  officers  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  of  main¬ 
tenance  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Panmure  has  pointed  this  out  to  H.R.H.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  with  regret  it  must  be  admitted, 
appears  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Establishment  recommended 
to  Your  Majesty.  Under  these  circumstances  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  craves  Your  Majesty’s  sanction  to  this  portion  of  the 
Peace  Establishment,  which  is  the  only  one  in  suspense. 
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Lord  Panmure  has  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  this  morning,  and  has  informed  H.R.H.  that  he 
will  proceed  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  the  establishment 
of ‘The  Military  Train,’  and  likewise  that  of  the  Medical 
Staff  Corps, 

Lord  Panmure  having  placed  matters  in  train  regarding 
the  disposal  of  the  Foreign  Legions,  intends  to  return  to 
Scotland  to-morrow  evening,  and  by  the  time  Your  Majesty 
receives  this  letter  he  will  be  at  Invermark. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  Septemler  18,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  the  two  letters  which  Reduction  of 
Lord  Panmure  wrote  to  her  before  leaving  London,  the  one  Cavalry, 
on  the  proposed  Peace  Establishment,  the  other  on  the  case 
of  General  Cannon.^ 

As  to  the  first,  the  Queen  now  gives  her  sanction  to  the 
proposal  about  the  Cavalry,  to  reduce  it  to  six  troops.^ 

She  does  not  quite  make  out  whether  the  organisation 
of  the  Army  Train  has  been  confided  to  the  General  Com- 

manding-in-Chiet  i  ,  1  t-,  1 

General  Cannon’s  case  is  most  unpleasant,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  memorandum  certainly  very  precise,  and  not 
to  be  set  aside ;  as  the  4th  paragraph,  however,  distinctly 
states  :  ‘  such  honorary  rank  to  confer  no  privileges  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Army,’  the  Queen  feels  perfectly  justified 
in  not  allowing  General  Cannon  to  assume  either  the  title 
or  uniform  of  a  British  Lieutenant-General. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

September  25,  1856. 

I  have  this  moment  received  the  account  of  the  death  Death  of  Lord 
of  poor  Lord  Hardinge,  which  has  shocked  me  extremely,  Hardinge. 

1  With  whom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  entered  into  an  agreement  on  a 
question  of  military  rank,  which  Newcastle’s  successor  found  difficult  to  fulfil. 


German  and 

Italian 

Legions. 
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and  for  which  I  was  in  no  respect  prepared,  as  I  had  heard 
that  he  was  wonderfully  improved  in  health.  York  writes 
me  from  London  that  he  has  just  heard  the  account  by 
telegraph,  and  that  it  was  very  sudden.  I  have  written  a 
line  to  the  Queen,  who  will  I  fear  be  badly  shocked  when 
she  hears  of  it.  f  ie  was  a  very  worthy  good  man,  and  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  wise,  conscientious  public  servant. 
...  I  do  not  suppose  that  militarily  this  sad  event  will  have 
any  further  consequences  than  the  disposal  of  a  Regiment. 
I  also  see  by  the  paper  that  Sir  Colin  Halkett^  is  dead.  I 
will  write  to  you  fully  upon  this  subject  in  a  day  or  two,  as 
it  involves  some  serious  considerations  and  may  lead  to 
several  Military  changes,  which  must  however  be  fairly  and 
duly  considered  before  any  action  is  taken  upon  them. 
Your  letter  of  the  20th  has  reached  me.  I  am  glad  you 
approve  of  my  having  softened  down  our  little  friend,  the 
Baron  Stutterheim,  who  I  hope  will  now  soon  be  off  with 
all  his  followers,  for  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  to  see  them  well  cleared  out  of  Colchester,  which  we 
want  entirely  as  a  station,  now  that  the  winter  is  rapidly 
approaching,  so  pray  lose  no  time  about  it,  as  also  about 
the  removal  of  the  Italians,  who  are  all  in  this  part  of  the 
world  doing  nothing,  and  who  would  be  better  on  the  hioh 
seas  to  their  places  of  future  location.  We  will  devise 
something  about  Cannon’s  nomination  in  the  Gazette,  but  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  this  case  satisfactorily. 

APPb:NDIX  TO  PAPERS  OF  SEPTEMBER  1856 

LORD  HARDINGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

July  17,  1856. 

When  I  received  your  note  of  the  13th,  I  was  unable 
from  indisposition  to  answer  the  kind  sentiments  you 
expressed  towards  me,  and  I  begged  Yorke  to  tell  you 
I  would  delay  doing  so  until  I  should  be  stronger.  I  have 

1  General  Sir  Colin  Halkett,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  had 
commanded  a  Brigade  of  the  German  Legion  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  had 
served  at  Waterloo. 


FROM  LORD  HARDIXGE 
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since  read  your  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  you 
take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  most  gracious  terms 
the  good  understanding  which  always  subsisted  between  us, 
and  your  sense  of  my  co-operation  with  you  in  times  of  great 
ditficulty. 

I  can  only  respond  most  cordially  to  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  you  have  thus  publicly  and  privately  expressed 
towards  me.  And  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  say  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Commander-in-Chief  were 
not  verv'  accurately  defined,  you  were  always  ready  to  place 
the  most  liberal  construction  on  the  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  in  accordance  with  your  opinions  so  clearly 
stated  in  your  reply  to  Lord  Derby  early  in  the  present 
session. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that,  if  your  views 
then  so  ably  e.xpressed  be  adhered  to  by  future  Govern¬ 
ments.  the  great  constitutional  principle  which  I  know  you 
have  at  heart,  that  the  Queen  should  retain  the  command 
of  the  Army,  will  be  maintained. 

The  broad  outline  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  Secretary' 
for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  have  been  well 
marked  out  There  remain  perhaps  some  minor  points 
which  will  require  more  precise  definition,  among  which 
may  be  the  arrangements  regarding  Militar)'  Works  which 
are  the  result  of  the  incorporation  of  the  great  Ordnance 
Department  partly  with  the  War  Department  and  partly 
with  the  Horse  Guards.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  real  ditiiculrv,  from  the  cordialitv  with  which  vou 
will  be  able  to  work  with  my  successor,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  new  arrangements  will,  il  carried  out  with  the  prudence 
with  which  they  have  been  concerted  at  a  moment  of  great 
pressure  and  public  excitement  instigated  by  the  Press, 
redound  to  the  stability  of  the  just  power  of  the  Crown  in 
E.xecutive  affairs. 

I  am  ven.-  much  better  during^  the  last  2u  hours,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that,  if  my  restoration  to  health  should 
be  permitted,  I  shall  be  anxious  at  all  times  to  render  you 
even,'  assistance  of  which  you  may  think  me  capable,  and 
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which  may  tend  to  our  common  object,  that  of  rendering 
the  command  of  the  Army  as  efficient  as  possible  within 
the  boundaries  of  Royal  authority  which  you  have  so  safely 
traced. 


LADY  HARDINGE  TO  LORD  PAXMURE 

Belshaxger,  October  4,  1856. 

Most  gratefully,  most  sincerely  would  I  acknowledge 
the  consolation  that  in  the  midst  of  my  affliction  I  have 
derived  from  the  warm-hearted  and  friendly  tribute  you 
have  paid  to  the  public  services  and  virtues  of  him  over 
whose  career,  so  long  and  unflinchingly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  the  grave  has  now  closed. 

The  expression  of  such  sentiments  from  one  wdth  whom 
the  latter  part  of  his  public  life  was  so  closely  connected, 
and  to  w'hom  such  constant  opportunities  of  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character  were  afforded,  is  for  me  and  his 
family  so  much  the  more  precious  that  I  know  how  cordial 
was  the  understanding  maintained  between  you,  through 
times  of  great  difficulty,  and  how  high  a  value  in  his  life¬ 
time  he  attached  to  your  friendship  and  good  opinion.  In 
the  visitation,  therefore,  of  this  dreadful  blow,  the  anguish 
of  my  own  sorrow  is  soothed  by  the  assurance  that  his 
untiring  exertions  in  the  administration  of  Militar)^  affairs, 
have  been  fully  appreciated  by  one  who  laboured  in  common 
with  himself  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  loss  I  deplore 
as  irreparable  meets  with  the  sympathy  of  all  who  mourn 
in  him  a  private  friend  or  a  public  sen^ant. 

I  can  only  add  my  fenmnt  prayer  that  your  own  health 
may  not  suffer  from  your  arduous  public  duties,  and  that  I 
shall  ever  entertain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kind 
letter  you  have  written. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


October  1856 

The  few  letters  of  this  month  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  German  Legion,  whose  continuance  in  this  countr)^  had 
given  rise  to  troubles  and  disturbances,  and  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Chelsea  Hospital  and  of 
a  General  to  go  to  India. 

The  retention  in  the  service  of  the  Supernumerary 
Lieutenants  is  decided  on,  and  the  means  for  absorbing 
them  considered.  In  submitting  a  Memorandum  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  bringing  the  Militia  into  closer  touch  with 
the  Army,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  observes  that  ‘  the  great 
thing  we  want  in  this  country  is  a  Reserve  Force  for  the 
Army,  whence  the  latter  can  be  easily  and  quickly  recruited 
in  time  of  war’  (October  25th). 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  letters  of  the  month  are 
those  in  which  the  Queen  expresses  her  regret  for  the  loss 
of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  Codrington  pleads  for  consideration 
for  Crimean  trophies. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  having  transgressed  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1853,  by  marching  an 
army  on  Herat,  the  Governor-General  of  India  had  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  him 
at  Bombay. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  October  4,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  to  thank  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter, 
with  the  very  interesting  medical  reports. 

VOL.  II. 
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Lord  Panmure’s  kind  and  true  eulogy  on  the  death  of 
our  valued  friend,  poor  dear  Lord  Hardinge,  was  gratifying 
to  her  feelings.  A  nobler,  braver,  more  loyal,  or  more 
fearless  public  servant  never  served  his  Sovereign  and 
Country.  These  qualities,  as  well  as  his  great  experience 
in  all  military  matters,  are  an  irreparable  loss  in  all  times, 
but  particularly  in  these.  The  Queen  thinks  that  he  may 
like  to  read  this  beautiful  letter  from  poor  Lady  Hardinge, 
to  whom  this  blow  must  indeed  be  a  fearful  one. 

Lord  Panmure  will  be  much  gratified  and  struck  with 
Miss  Nightingale — her  powerful,  clear  head,  and  simple, 
modest  manner. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  October  6,  1856. 

As  Lord  Panmure  did  not  appear  to  know  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  poor  Lord  Hardinge’s  death,  the  Queen  sends  him, 
for  his  perusal,  a  letter  from  his  eldest  son  and  Colonel 
Phipps,  which  gives  the  sad  and  touching  details. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

F.O.,  October  6,  1856. 

.  .  .  The  political  horizon  is  almost  as  murky  as  the 
aspect  of  London  to-day,  and  there  are  many  breakers 
ahead.  Our  great  Ally,  or  rather  his  entourage,  is  so 
completely  Russianised  that  we  no  longer  get  on  well 
together.^ 

It  gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure  to  read  what  you  said 
about  Newcastle  the  other  day,  and  you  made  use  of  exactly 
the  right  word,  ‘clamour,’  at  which  I  see  the  Ttvies  takes 
offence,  but  you  won’t  mind  that. 


y  The  result  of  a  revival  of  the  former  rivalry  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  at  Constantinople. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

October  6,  1856. 

In  the  answer  sent  to  Sir  C.  Yorke  from  the  War  As  to  the 
Department  about  the  guns,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  sent  to  Crimean 
me,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Queen  has  selected  two  large 
bells,  and  ‘  that  none  of  the  other  trophies  are  of  much 
value.’ 

This  does  not  portend  much  consideration  for  them  ; 
and,  as  I  have  had  so  much  free  communication  with  you, 

1  hesitate  not  in  putting  in  a  word  as  to  the  value  of  these 
trophies.  We  who  were  engaged  in  the  Crimea  may 
naturally  feel  that  they  were  of  value — that  they  are  not 
lumbering  old  stores — and  that  there  is  something  more  in 
them  than  the  metal  of  which  they  are  composed.  There 
must  have  been  more  than  30  brass  pieces  of  ordnance — our 
share  of  what  was  taken  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  and  there 
were  besides  12  field-pieces  and  their  carriages  recovered 
from  below  the  water.  Although  these  were  not  taken  in 
the  actual  field  of  battle,  they  are,  at  all  events,  trophies  of 
the  successful  siege. 

But  there  are — or  there  were — two  brass  pieces  of  a  very  Capture  of 
different  character,  viz.,  a  long  16  pounder  gun,  and  a  32 
pounder  howitzer,  both  of  which  were  taken  in  fair  fight  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Alma.  They  formed  part  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  12  gun  battery  which  the  Light  Division 
attacked.  I  remember  riding  in  by  the  embrasure  of  the 
howitzer  myself,  and  I  then  saw  the  long  gun  towards  the 
further  end  of  the  battery,  limbered  up,  horsed,  and  a 
Russian  mounting  in  order  to  move  it  off,  when  he  was 
threatened  or  shot  by  an  officer  of  the  23rd,  the  horses’ 
heads  were  turned  by  him  down  and  round  the  flank  of  the 
breastwork  beyond  our  line,  and  the  gun  secured. 

At  the  time  of  our  not  being  able  .to  maintain  our  hold 
of  the  battery,  the  brigade  of  Guards  came  up  in  support, 
and  passing  over  and  round  this  breastwork,  secured  the 
aground  in  their  position,  and  the  howitzer  with  it. 

These  two  fine  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  were  part  of 
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those  which  swept  the  vineyard  and  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  as  we  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  they  were 
taken  in  fair  and  direct  fight.  I  saw  them  in  front  of  Lord 
Raglan’s  quarters  the  day  after  the  battle,  though  I  do  not 
see  that  he  mentions  them  in  his  despatch.  Every  soldier 
must  hope  that  these  at  all  events  will  not  be  classed  with 
old  stores,  and  got  rid  of  or  melted.  We  may  feel  pretty 
sure  that  the  Russians  will  cherish  the  possession  of  the 
seven  English  siege  guns^ — although  of  iron — which  they 
took  in  the  Redoubts  of  Balaclava. 

Some  of  the  Russian  Officers — and  intelligent  ones,  too, 
of  their  staff,  and  long  in  the  Crimea — denied  to  me  that 
they  had  any  guns  of  position  at  the  Alma,  and  were  quite 
incredulous  of  our  having  taken  any  at  all,  till  I  mentioned 
the  fact  of  having  them  in  our  possession. 

Let  us  at  all  events  keep — we  might  even  honour — 
these  tangible  trophies  of  the  first  and  brilliant  fight  of  the 
campaign  ;  nor,  indeed,  need  we  be  ashamed  to  park  the 
guns  and  carriages  of  the  others,  as  long  as  the  wood  and 
green  paint  will  hold  together. 

There  was  a  bell  belonging  to  the  77th  regiment,  of 
which  I  had  (to  their  great  disgust)  to  order  the  surrender, 
that  it  might  be  sent  home  with  the  others  ;  it  was  obtained 
by  them  from  the  French,  and,  if  possible,  I  myself  would 
willingly  pay  the  value  of  it,  could  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
restoring  it ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  regiment,  or  a  corps, 
that  would  not  gladly  have,  or  buy,  some  such  trophy,  if 
there  is  any  idea  of  their  being  melted  or  disregarded. 

You  may  feel  that  all  this  is  none  of  my  business  now, 
and  possibly  the  expression  which  I  have  quoted  may  mean 
only  a  money  value  ;  I  risk  writing  to  you,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  agree  with  me,  and  with  many  others, 
that  they  have  much  more  than  a  money  value,  and  are 
worth  retaining  in  their  present  shape. 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  guns  had  been  in  charge  of  Turks. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CODRINGTOX 

Balmoral,  October  10,  1856. 

The  term  ‘value,’  as  applied  to  the  Trophies,  referred 
to  their  ‘money  value,’  and  not  their  ‘national’  value,  which 
is  beyond  my  computation. 

As  the  proofs  of  the  valour  of  our  troops  they  shall  be 
duly  cared  for,  and  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
their  being  treated  ‘as  old  stores’  or  ‘melted  down.’ 

I  am  averse  to  follow  the  French  fashion  and  to  parade 
the  fruits  of  our  conquest,  and  so  keep  open  the  sores  of 
war  after  the  healing  hand  of  peace  has  been  applied. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  trophies  should  be  destroyed,  but 
carefully  preserved  as  National  Mementos.  The  Alma 
16  pounder  and  the  howitzer  were  both  in  the  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich  when  I  was  last  there,  and  the  place  of  their 
capture  inscribed  on  them. 

The  Queen  desired  the  two  large  bells  to  be  sent,  the 
one  to  Osborne  and  the  other  to  Windsor,  and  she  graciously 
gave  Lord  Hardinge  and  myself  permission  to  select  a 
small  one  each.  The  rest  are  in  the  Arsenal,  and  I  dare 
say  if  you  could  point  out  which  belonged  to  the  77th,  it 
could  be  restored  to  them. 

The  final  disposal,  either  in  the  Tower  or  Woolwich,  or 
some  public  place,  of  all  our  guns  is  yet  to  be  determined, 
but  rely  on  no  dishonour  falling  on  what  has  cost  the  Army 
such  exertions  to  earn. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PAXMURE 

Horse  Gu.ards,  October  ii,  1856. 

Your  letter  from  Balmoral  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  General 
am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  you  share  my  views  on  the  ^rown. 
points  I  brought  to  your  notice  in  my  letters  from  the 
country,  especially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  our 
friend  Brown  to  the  appointment  now  vacant  at  Chelsea. 

By  to-night’s  post  I  have  written  privately  to  the  Queen 
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on  the  subject,  recommending  Brown,  and  should  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word  in  his  favour  I  hope 
you  will  do  so. 

The  Queen  will  probably  have  told  you  that  Windham 
has,  for  private  reasons  connected  with  his  late  brother’s 
property,  of  which  he  has  been  left  the  manager  under  his 
will,  requested  to  decline  the  appointment  intended  for  him 
on  the  Staff  in  India.  I  do  not  know  what  Her  Majesty 
will  say  to  it,  but  he  seems  very  positive  about  not  going 
out,  so  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  positively  ordered  out 
against  his  will.  Should  the  Queen,  therefore,  consent  to 
his  relinquishment  of  the  post,  we  must  select  another 
General  Officer  for  India,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  best 
selection  I  could  make  would  be  that  of  Major-General 
Knollys  at  present  at  Aldershot.  He  is  intelligent  and 
deserves  to  get  on  in  his  profession,  and  a  turn  of  foreign 
service  would  be  very  useful  to  him,  the  more  so  as  his 
present  position  at  Aldershot  is  somewhat  difficult,  from 
the  fact  of  all  the  troops  composing  the  command  having 
seen  much  service  in  the  field,  an  advantage  of  which  he 
has  been  most  unfortunately  for  his  own  sake  deprived. 
In  India  he  has  a  great  opening,  and  being  a  poor  man, 
and  the  appointment  on  the  Indian  Staff  a  good  one,  I 
think  he  might  be  desirous  to  go,  though  I  have  in  no 
respect  named  the  subject  to  him.  Should  this  arrange¬ 
ment  be  acceptable,  I  should  propose  that  Sir  Frederick 
Lowe^  should  succeed  General  Knollys  in  the  command  at 
Aldershot.  He  is  a  first-rate  officer,  most  active,  most 
energetic,  of  great  experience  and  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  in 
fact,  he  is  the  very  man  for  the  post,  and  depend  upon  it  he 
would  do  it  to  perfection.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
Major-General  Eden,  recently  deprived  of  the  Kilkenny 
District,  which  he  had  only  held  for  a  very  short  period, 
should  succeed  Sir  Frederick  Lowe  at  Jersey.  Eden  is  an 
excellent  man,  but  would  do  better  in  a  quiet  place  than  for 
active  command.  He  is,  moreover,  a  very  poor  man  with 
a  large  family,  so  that  Jersey  would  be  the  very  thing  for 
him,  and  his  loss  of  the  Kilkenny  district  has  been  very 

^  He  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  Crimea. 
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seriously  felt  by  him.  If  you  could,  during  your  stay  at 
Balmoral,  assist  me  a  little  in  these  views,  I  should  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  At  present  I  have  not  named 
the  subject  to  the  Queen  further  than  informing  her  of 
Windham’s  determination  not  to  go  to  India. 

What  about  this  expedition  to  Persia  which  is  fitting  inquiry  as  to 
out  at  Bombay  ?  I  never  heard  from  you  one  word  about  Persian 
it.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  back  in  town,  as  there 
are  many  questions  that  remain  to  be  settled  and  that  must 
await  your  return. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  October  17,  1856. 

The  Queen  gave  a  very  gracious  assent  to  the  Lieut.- 
Governorship  being  offered  to  Brown,  but  our  friend,  who  Brown  de- 
I  saw  yesterday,  has  respectfully  declined  the  offer  thus offer 
made.  He  was  much  pleased  at  the  consideration  shown  Governorship 
him,  and  moved  to  hear  of  it,  and  evidently  felt  that  it  was  ofcheisea. 
a  very  high  compliment,  but  he  said  that  as  a  matter  of 
personal  feeling  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  that  his 
career  was  over,  which  would  be  the  case,  according  to  his 
views,  If  he  were  ever  to  lay  down  his  head  within  the 
precincts  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  has  written  a  very 
proper  letter,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Queen,  who  I  hope 
will  be  satisfied  with  it.  Who  shall  we  now  select  ?  .  .  . 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  October  25,  1856. 

I  have  been  waiting  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here,  and  submitting 
myself  handing  to  you  the  enclosed  memo.,  which  I  have  ^  Memo,  on 
drawn  up  on  the  general  state  of  the  Army,  and  the  future 
arrangements  necessary  for  bringing  it  more  immediately  in  the  Army 
connection  with  the  Militia.  As,  however,  I  do  not  . 

hear  of  your  coming  southwards,^  I  will  send  this  paper  for  the  Miutia. 

1  Lord  Panmure’s  term  of  office  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  had  recently 
e.xpired 
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your  consideration,  and  hope  you  will  generally  agree  with 
me  in  the  views  I  have  taken  on  the  subject.  I  think  it 
well  to  send  it  in  now,  as,  if  adopted,  it  may  to  some 
extent  influence  the  estimates  which  you  will  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Militia  services  of  the  year,  and  you  may  also 
like  to  let  Palmerston  see  it  before  your  Cabinets  meet, 
which  they  generally  do  during  the  month  of  November. 
Something  of  the  sort  I  have  proposed  must  be  done  if  the 
Militia  force  is  to  be  made  really  useful,  and  the  great  thing 
we  want  in  this  country  is  a  Reserve  force  for  the  army, 
whence  the  latter  can  be  easily  and  quickly  recruited  in 
time  of  war.  I  hear  that  the  case  of  the  Supernumerary 
Lieutenants  ^  has  been  decided  upon,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  retained.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  I  am  at  the  same 
time  very  anxious  to  know  what  you  will  decide  as  to  the 
mode  for  absorbing  them.  Pray  bear  in  mind  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  some  commissions  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  I  fear  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  may  in  time 
suffer  by  a  total  stop  being  put  to  all  first  appointments, 
and  a  large  list  of  candidates  for  commissions  will  be  alto¬ 
gether  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  ever  getting  into  the 
service.  What  I  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  would  be 
that  every  alternate  appointment  should  be  given  to  a 
candidate,  and  by  this  means  we  should  be  goincp  on 
appointing  and  absorbing  at  the  same  time.  ^  ^ 

...  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  in  London, 
for  I  fear  matters  are  not  going  on  very  well  with  the 
German  Legion  for  the  Cape,  and  I  fear  our  friend  the 
Baron  has  made  rather  a  mess  of  it  and  disobliged  all 
parties.  Your  presence  is,  therefore,  much  wanted  ^to  put 
matters  right,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  hurry 
the  departure  of  these  Colonists,  who  are  becoming  daily 
rnore^  turbulent  and  disagreeable,  and  if  this  state  of  transi¬ 
tion  is  to  last  much  longer,  I  confess,  I  fear  serious  mischief 
may  come  of  it.  Stiitterheim  has  managed  to  offend  the 
officers  I  am  afraid,  and  they  have  consequently  not  worked 
kindly  for  him.  Had  he  got  them  on  his  side  in  the  first 

army. 


J  Supernumerary  in  consequence  of  the  recent  reductions  in  the 
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instance,  which  he  might  have  done  with  a  very  little 
management,  I  am  certain  all  would  have  done  well,  and 
many  men  here  would  have  accompanied  him  to  the  Cape. 
There  has  been  much  rioting  at  Colchester,  which  has  now 
passed  away,  but  at  Brown  Down  there  has  been  a  most 
unpleasant  occurrence,  and  hence  my  great  anxiety  to  get 
the  Colonists  away  and  the  rest  of  the  Legion  disbanded. 
Pray  press  this  matter  on.  I  want  Colchester  sadly  for  the 
Depots. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  Jame.s’s  Palace,  October  31,  1856. 

Our  friend  Knollys  has  been  sounded,  with  the  Queen’s 
permission,  as  to  going  to  India,  and  Yorke  has  this  day 
received  a  letter  from  him  to  say  that  he  declines  going,  and 
prefers  remaining  at  his  present  post.  This  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate,  I  think,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  I  fear. 

W e  have  been  looking  over  the  list  to-day,  and  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  make  a  good  selection.  However,  the 
following  General  Officers  have  occurred  to  me  as  the  most 
eligible,  Major-General  Arbuthnot,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  Sir 
Henry  Barnard,  or  Major-General  Gascoigne.  .  .  .  Would 
you  let  me  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  which  of  these  Choice  of  a 
you  are  most  for,  as  certainly  somebody  ought  to  be  sent 
out  without  loss  of  time,  the  post  having  already  been  kept 
too  long  vacant,  from  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
avoided  ?  .  .  . 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  October  31,  1856. 

The  German  Officers  of  the  Legion  are  inundating  me 
with  letters  and  petitions.  I  have  just  had  one,  signed  by  Troubles  of 
a  very  numerous  body  of  officers,  representing  to  me  ^heir 
hard  fate  in  very  respectful  terms.  I  forwarded  this  peti-  Legion, 
tion,  as  I  do  all  those  I  get,  to  Kinloch,  and  I  enclose  his 
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reply  and  some  remarks  from  Stutterheim  on  the  same 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  legally  these  men  have 
no  claim  on  the  Government,  but  certainly  the  whole  thing 
has  turned  out  most  unfortunately  for  them,  the  peace  having 
come  upon  us  before  the  Legion  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  anything.  Had  the  war  lasted,  I  doubt  not  the 
Legion  would  have  done  good  service,  and  in  that  case  the 
country  would  doubtless  have  done  something  permanent 
for  the  officers.  It  was  with  this  hope  and  prospect  that 
so  many  were  induced  to  come,  and  now  these  poor  devils- 
are  literally  starving.  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  us,  unless  they  can  be  somehow  got 
rid  of.  The  three  months’  gratuity  is  not  sufficient  to  draw 
many  of  them  from  debt,  and  get  them  out  of  the  country. 
Do  you  not  think  that  this  gratuity  might  be  somewhat 
increased  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  all  claims,  or  would  you  give  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  men  a  free  passage  to  the  Cape,  even  though 
they  cannot  go  out  as  Military  Colonists  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  well  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration.  The  sooner 
we  can  get  the  Military  Colonists  off  the  better,  for  the  long 
delay  in  their  shipment  is  most  inconvenient,  and  only  gives 
rise  to  more  discontent,  as  all  sorts  of  agents  are  at  work  to 
prevent  the  men  from  going  to  the  Cape,  and  to  induce 
them  to  enlist  in  other  services.  I  trust  your  gout  is  better, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London,  when  I  hope  you 
will  resume  your  duties,  arduous  though  they  be,  and  will 
not  think  of  retiring  into  private  life  as  you  hint  in  your 
note  to  me,  as  we  cannot  spare  you  from  the  important 
post  you  fill,  and  I  should  be  personally  very  vmch  grieved 
to  see  any  change. 
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military,  and  placed  under  permanent  military  inspection 
and  supervision. 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  German  Legion  was  not  yet 
at  an  end,  but  by  November  loth  Panmure  is  able  to 
report  the  embarkation  of  a  thousand  of  its  members,  wh(^ 
are  speedily  to  be  followed  by  others.  A  liberal  treatment 
of  the  officers  is  again  urged  by  Lord  Palmerston. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

November  4,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  the  photographs  taken  by  Corporal  Ylack  (jf  the  Royal 
Engineers,  while  in  attendance  upon  Lord  Granville,’  are 
now  waiting  Your  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  Lord  Panmure 
will  despatch  Corporal  Mack  to  attend  Your  Majesty  as 
soon  as  he  learns  the  time  which  may  be  most  convenient 
to  Your  Majesty.  The  photographs  are  intended  as 
additions  to  Your  Majesty’s  collection. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  forward  a  state  of  the 
British  German  Legion,  and  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that 
two  ships  will  be  ready  to  embark  these  troojis  on  d'hursday, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Lord  Panmure  regrets  that  the  favourable  terms  offeree! 
to  the  Germans  have  not  induced  more  of  them  to  go  out 
to  the  Cape,  but  he  fears  that  underhand  means  have  been 
used  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  in  that  direction,  and 
that  the  men  have  been  misled  by  designing  people.  In 
fact,  various  addresses  have  reached  Lord  Panmure’s  hands, 
and  on  one  of  them  he  desired  a  legal  opinion  to  be  taken 
whether  he  cannot  proceed  against  its  author. 

Lord  Panmure  transmits  to  Your  Majesty  the  Quarterly 
Returns,  which  are  later  than  he  could  wish. 

The  Committee  of  Cabinet  upon  Military  matters,  and 
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more  especially  on  defences,  will  be  reconstituted  next  weekd  Cahin^-t Com¬ 
as  will  also  a  Committee  upon  Coast  defences. 

'I'he  (juestion  of  the  general  absence  of  all  plans  for  the  aefencos  about 
different  works  at  home  and  abroad  will  occupy  the  early 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  Cabinet,  and  means  still 
further  be  adopted  to  repair  this  serious  evil  without  public 
scandal. 

Since  writing  the  above  Lortl  Pattmure  finds  that  he 
cannot  do  more  than  furnish  a  memorandum  of  the  state  of 
the  (jerman  Legion,  as  the  officer  in  charge  is  gone.  I'he 
state  shall  be  sent  to-morrow.  No  time  shall  be  lost  in 
expediting  the  desjiatch  of  the  ships  with  the  military 
colonials,  and  Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  before  the  close 
of  the  year  all  our  foreign  auxiliaries  will  have  been  honour¬ 
ably  disposed  of. 


THK  QUKKN  TO  I.OKO  TAN  MURK 

^\'lNnsOK  Casti.k,  ^Vo-vemhr  7,  1856. 

d'he  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  two  boxes  of 
the  4th. 

She  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  Military  anil  the  Pefence 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  reassembled,  d'he 
absence  of  all  plans  for  our  Defences  is  a  great  evil  and 
hardly  creditable.  There  should  exist  a  well  considered 
general  scheme  for  each  plan,  supported  by  a  detailed 
argument ;  this,  when  approved  by  the  Covernment,  should 
b(;  sanctioned  and  signed  by  the  Sovereign,  and  not  devi¬ 
ated  from  except  upon  resubmission  and  full  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  render  such  deviation  necessary  ;  no  special 
work  should  be  undertaken  which  does  not  realise  part  of 
this  general  scheme.  'Phe  Queen  trusts  that  l.ord  Panmure 
will  succeed  in  effecting  this. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cerman  Legion  should  have  accepted  the 
liberal  terms  of  the  Covernment.  'Phose  should,  however, 
be  made  to  sail  soon. 


'  An  anticipation  of  Mr  Ralfoin’s  scheme. 
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The  returns  of  llie  tliffttrenl  (leparUncnls  for  tlie  last 
quarter  show  a  liunentahle  dehciency  in  small  arm.s — 52,322 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  sadly  small 
reserve  to  have  in  store ;  we  should  never  he  short  of 
500,000. 

’I'he  r)ueen  was  struck  also  with  the  little  work  done  at 

# 

Fmfield.  It  appe.ars  that,  during  the  whole  (|uarter,  this 
new  and  extensive  estahlishment  has  com|)letetl  only  three 
muskets. 

With  regard  to  some  ol  the  Parracks,  the  ttmders  havti 
not  even  yet  been  accepte.d,  althouj^h  the  year  is  nearly 
drawinj^  to  a  close.  1  he  Oiieen  ho|)(‘S  soon  to  receive  the 
returns  for  the  l^'ortification  I  )ei)artnient,  which  are  fully 
two  months  in  arrear. 

'I'he  photo, e^raphs  from  Moscow  will  interest  the  Oueen 
very  much.  She  will  he  ready  to  receive  them  any  day 
about  two  o’clock,  if  Lord  I’anmure  will  despatch  the 
Corporal  who  made  them  with  them. 

With  respect  to  the  lists  lor  the  Ikath,  the  Oueen  is 
somewhat  startled  by  the  larea;  number.  Before  sanctioning;' 
it,  she  thinks  it  rii'ht  to  ask  for  an  explanation  ol  the 
services  of  the  officers,  and  the  u'asons  lor  which  they  are 
selected  lor  the  honour.  She  returns  the  list  lor  that 
purpose  to  Lord  Banmure,  who  will  perhaps  cause  the 
statement  to  lie  attached  to  each  name.  'This  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  the  b'oreiqners.  Amon^'st  the  Sardinians, 
howevm",  the  Oueen  observes  tlu;  absence  ol  the  nanms  of 
the  Military  Commissioners  attached  first  to  Lord  Raglan 
and  afterwards  to  (iene.ral  Simpson.  .  .  . 


I'KINCE  AiaiKRT  TO  LORO  I’ANMIIRK 

November  10,  1S56. 

I  have  recf'ived  your  letter  respecting;  the  d'ower.  'The 
Oueen  had  ordered  last  year  exactly  what  you  intend  to 
do  with  ret^ard  to  the  b Ortilications,  viz. — that  Mr,  .Salvin 
be  directed  to  prepare  a  ,n'eneral  plan  lor  the  luture 
restoration  of  the  'Lower  ol  London  ;  this  is  not  yi't  com- 
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]->leted,  blit  the  rooms  you  wish  to  appropriate  as  an 
Armoury  certainly  belong-  to  those  to  be  tirst  taken  in  hand. 
Mr.  Salvin  tells  me  that  your  object  may.  with  great 
ailvantage,  be  united  with  the  Queen's  intentions,  and  it 
will  now  only  remain  for  you  to  put  somebody  from  your 
department  into  communication  with  him.  to  consult  how 
this  may  be  best  carried  out.  .  .  . 


LORD  P.VNMUKE  TO  THE  l^UEE^‘ 

.V.’Vf'n.'tfr  to,  1556. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowlevige  Your  Majesty’s 
letter  of  yesterday. 

In  obedience  to  Your  Majesty’s  commands.  Lord  Fan- 
mure  forwards  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  recommends  each 
of  the  ofticers  in  the  lists  for  honours  at  Your  Majesty’s 
hands. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  satisfaction  to  acc[uaint  Your 
Majesty  that  toooof  the  British  German  Legion  embarked 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  good  order,  on  board  the  c'«.7oa‘o« 
;ind  Stillana  transports,  which  went  out  immediately  to 
Spitheud.  About  800  men  will  be  disposevi  of  to  Genuany 
and  Nova  Scotia  during  the  week,  and  in  a  few  davs  the 
remaining  settlers  m  ill  sail. 

The  report  of  progress  oti  the  home  fortifications  will  be 
forwarded  to  Your  lilajesty  immediately.  The  more  the 
old  si'stem  in  regard  to  our  defences  both  at  home  and 
abroad  is  [)robed,  the  more  dithcult  becomes  the  task  of 
remedying  past  neglect,  and  adapting  to  works  long  in 
progress  the  very  proper  rule  set  forth  by  Your  ^[ajesty. 
Lord  Panmure  will  make  every  efbort  to  get  things  in 
this  respect  into  the  proper  channel. 

With  regard  to  any  new  works,  they  shall  be  started 
upon  the  right  system. 


Etabiirfcifva 
v't  rocc  cf 
Sncsh.  0<£!> 
tuAa  Leg-vo. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


^JVerfibir  ii,  1S56. 


As  toelipibilitT 
of  Sardinian 
Military  Com¬ 
missioners  for 
Companion¬ 
ship  of  the 
Bath. 


Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  dun-  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  he  finds  that  the  names  of  Count  Litta  and  Count 
Revel,  Commissioners  to  the  Head-quarters  of  the  British 
Army,  were  in  the  list  of  Sardinian  officers  transmitted 
from  Lord  Clarendon  for  the  companionship  of  the  Bath. 
The  rank  of  these  officers  was  only  that  of  Captain  in  the 
Sardinian  service,  and.  as  no  officer  of  that  rank  in  Your 
Majesty’s  service  is  permitted  to  receive  the  Bath,  except 
under  some  most  extraordinar}'  circumstances.  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  felt  that,  if  he  recommended  to  Your  Majesty  to 
confer  on  these  Foreis^n  officers  an  honour  well  earned  bv 
many  Captains  in  Your  Maiestv'’s  Army,  but  withheld  on 
account  of  their  rank,  a  grievance  would  be  established 
which  could  scarcelv  be  defended. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  neither  Count  Litta’s 
nor  Count  Revel’s  names  appear  in  the  list  submitted  by 
Lord  Panmure  to  Your  Majesty. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

y<Kifntir  25,  1856. 

I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  papers  which  you 
have  sent  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  hope  you  will  urge  the  Admiralu*  to  furnish  their  part 
of  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

The  Militia  gives  us  a  ven,*  small  available  force  for  the 
e.xpenditure  and  trouble  it  costs.  50,000  men  out  of  120,000 
which  the  law  provides  for  is  a  ver\*  poor  proportion,  and  I 
am  glad  that  you  mean  to  appeal  to  the  counties  by  a  circular. 

My  belief  is  that  it  will  never  be  kept  efficient  unless  it 
be  made  a  little  more  military-,  and  placed  under  permanent 
militar)"  inspection  and  supervision.  It  has  been  allowed  too 
much  to  rest  on  the  voluntar\*  principle,  which  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  rely  upon.  Taking^  out  ot*  the  t'oree  ot*  vour 
grand  total  60.000  men  tor  IreLuid  would  leave  but  ot.oco 
men  of  all  arms  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
scattered  as  it  must  be,  would  hardly  be  capable  of  resistini:: 
an  invading  force  of  50.000  men.  picked  troops  1  This 
will  become  very  clear  to  you  when  you  begin  to  consider 
the  plan  of  defence.  You  will  remember  that  in  tile 
Crimea  also,  when  gross  numbers  were  counted,  there 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  force  to  undertake  almost  anv- 
thing,  but  when  a  specific  plan  was  to  be  executed,  boi 
Armies,  French  and  English,  never  had  the  men  required 
for  it. 

Your  store  of  powder  seems  admirable.  That  of 
muskets  is  still  low.  but  better  than  the  qu..irterly  return 
showed. 

'The  Oueen  still  claims  the  quarterly  return  of  the 
b'ortification  Department,  which  is  sadly  In  arrear. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  Colonel  Owen  the  other 
day,  whose  opinion  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Engineers* 
Department  and  the  Fortihcvitions  appe.ired  to  me  ex¬ 
tremely  sound.  1  suppose  you  have  that  whole  question 
under  your  consideration.  It  is  a  most  important  one. 


LORO  F.\LMERSTOX  TO  LORD  F.WVXURE 

Fy..  .Vj-cifmj/tir-  jc,  tSfd. 

I  hope  your  gout  is  better.  Miss  Xighting.de  has.  I 
understand,  been  in  communication  with  you  about  the 
proposed  arrangements  of  the  Hospiud  on  the  rioutli- 
ampton  River :  if  her  suggestions  are  guod.  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  alter  our  intendevi  arrangement  of  the 
building  rather  than  have  an  imperfect  Hospitid.-  Xothing 
was  said  to  me  at  Windsor  yesterday  about  .\rmy  matters. 

'  Miss  N’i^htin^.U<f's  view  was  in  tlvwuc  oF  ‘Block  dj-stem’  in  I'ospiiai 
buiKliuj;.  This  was  uot  adoj,’tcvl  it  Xedey. 


Miss 

eiiie  iiivi  N<?»iev 
KosKiroL 
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December  1856 

The  stren^h  and  command  of  the  Persian  expeditionary 
force,  and  the  possibility  of  Russia  mixing  herself  up  in 
the  Persian  quarrel  are  alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  this 
month,  which,  for  the  rest,  are  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  questions  of  reductions,  barracks,  and  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  other  details  of  military  organisation. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  for  the  year  1857-58  had 
been  fixed  at  about  i40,cxx)  of  all  ranks,  exclusive  of 
troops  for  service  in  India,  implying  the  concession  to 
economical  prejudice  of  a  reduction  of  7000  men.  The 
sum  provided  by  the  Army  Estimates  amounted  to 
^i3,ooo,cxx). 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  J.a.mes’s  Palace,  December  3,  1856. 

wi-ter-  The  present  state  of  the  weather  has  again  made  me 
troops  at  fgej  most  anxious  about  the  position  of  the  troops  at 
AldershoL  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all 
desirable  that  a  large  body  should  be  there  assembled 
during  the  winter,  and  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  send 
them  into  winter-quarters  by  Brigades,  assembling  them 
again  when  the  spring  sets  in. 

There  are,  however,  two  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  me  in  making  such  an  arrangement.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  like  to  disturb  the  new  system  of 
concentrating  our  troops  by  Brigades  and  in  Divisions, 
fearing  that,  if  ever  infringed  upon,  it  may  be  altogether 
abandoned,  which  I  should  much  regret ;  and  in  the  next 
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place,  I  know  not  what  you  will  say  to  the  additional 
expense  that  must  be  incurred  by  the  moving  of  the 
troops  into  winter-quarters  now,  and  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  again  in  a  few  months.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
satisfactory  assurance  on  these  two  points,  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  writing  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject,  but 
without  such  assurance  I  can  hardly  venture  to  do  so. 

Upon  making  full  inquiries,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
health  of  the  troops  has,  at  all  events  up  to  the  present 
time,  not  suffered.  But  I  know  that  the  officers  dislike  An  objection  to 
Aldershot  very  much,  a  feeling  which  I  believe  is  further 
shared  by  the  men.  The  want  of  occupation  during  the 
long  winter  nights  is  the  great  drawback,  and  1  should  not 
wonder  if  it  led  to  some  unpleasant  attacks  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  Parliament,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  meet. 

What  Her  Majesty  may  think  about  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
attention. 


DUKE  OF  CAMllRIDCxE  TO  LORD  i’ANMURE 

St.  James’s  Falace,  December  13,  1S56. 

As  regards  our  conversation  last  night  on  the  subject  of 
Aldershot,  what  1  suggest  is  as  follows : — 

1.  That  Aldershot  should  in  future  be  occupied  to  suss^stions as 

the  extent  of  the  permanent  barrack  accommo- 
dation  provided  for  that  station.  AUcKhot^' 

2.  That  during  the  winter  months  the  troops  that 

cannot  be  thus  accommodated  be  sent  by 
Brigades,  with  their  Brigadier  and  Staff,  into 
winter  -  quarters  in  the  various  barracks  of 
England. 

3.  That  during  the  summer  and  autumn  these  troops 

be  again  concentrated  for  drill  at  iMdershot.  the 
barracks  they  have  occupied  during  the  winter 
months  being  temporarily  used  for  the  Militia 
regimeiUs  that  are  called  out  for  their  training. 

4.  That  advantage  be  taken  of  these  periods  to 

make  the  annual  reliefs  of  regiments — those 


Remissness  of 

Fortification 

Department, 
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regiments  going  to  Aldershot  replacing  those 
that  have  been  there  for  the  preceding  winter. 

5.  That  the  same  rule  should  to  a  great  extent  be 
applied  to  the  station  on  the  Curragh. 

I  think  such  a  plan  would  work  well.  I  would  like 
much  to  go  over  some  of  your  new  barrack  estimates  with 
you  before  your  final  decision  upon  them,  if  there  are  any 
about  which  you  are  at  all  in  doubt. 

It  will  also  be  well  to  consider  the  question  of  hut 
barracks  as  compared  to  permanent  ones.  I  do  not  speak 
of  Aldershot  or  the  Curragh,  as  I  look  upon  those  as 
exceptional  stations,  but  I  allude  to  Shorncliffe,  Colchester, 
Pembroke,  etc.^ 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  December  17,  1856. 

The  Queen  wishes  to  remind  Lord  Panmure  that  we 
are  now  approaching  the  end  of  December,  and  that  she 
has  not  yet  received  the  report  from  the  Fortification 
Department  for  the  September  quarter.  She  hopes  that 
Lord  Panmure  will  be  able  to  stop  this  continued  remiss¬ 
ness  of  the  same  Department,  of  which  she  has  to  complain 
every  quarter. 

The  Queen  wishes  also  to  hear  from  Lord  Panmure 
how  the  preparations  for  giving  the  Guards  new  barracks 
at  Chelsea  are  going  on.  The  advantage  which  Lord 
Panmure  described  as  arising  from  the  giving  up  of  the 
purchase  of  ground  near  the  Thames,  for  which  the  money 
had  been  voted  by  Parliament,  was  the  immediate  con¬ 
vertibility  of  the  Chelsea  School  this  year  to  that  purpose, 
which  would  give  the  Guards  accommodation  before  new 
barracks  could  be  built  on  the  other  site.  The  Queen 
understood  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  transfer  and 
the  preparation  of  plans.  The  year  is  now  drawing  to  its 

*  In  the  event  it  was  arranged  that  only  that  number  of  troops  for  which 
there  was  barrack  accommodation  should  remain  at  Aldershot  during  the 
winter. 
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close,  and  the  Queen  has  heard  no  more  about  it.  Elaving 
for  years  seen  plans  adopted  for  the  Guards’  barracks 
and  abandoned  again  for  better  ones,  which  were  again 
abandoned  in  their  turn,  the  poor  troops  remaining  all 
that  time  in  Lord  Portman’s  old  mews,  the  Queen  is 
anxious  to  hear  from  Lord  Panmure  on  the  subject. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  19,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Majesty’s  note  of  the  17th  inst.,  which  has  just 
reached  him. 

Lord  Panmure  would  have  written  to  Your  Majesty 
sooner,  but  he  is  only  just  recovering  the  use  of  his  hand, 
and  he  trusts  that  this  may  plead  his  apology. 

Lord  Palmerston  promised  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last  sittings  of  the  War 
Committee,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  confine  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  home  defences  next  year  to  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Dover,  as  the  main  points  of  outlay,  reserving  smaller 
sums  for  some  minor  though  important  points.  The 
Cabinet,  before  separating,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  strength  of  the  Army  for  1857-58  should  be  about 
140,000  of  all  ranks,  exclusive  of  the  troops  in  India. 
The  reasons  for  this  reduction  of  7000  men  are  purely 
of  a  financial  character,  and  Lord  Panmure  regrets  to  have 
to  state  to  Your  Majesty  that  the  limit  of  the  estimates 
under  his  control  is  confined  to  13  millions,  which  will 
restrain  him  from  undertaking  much  that  he  would  readily 
have  gone  into,  inasmuch  as  ^1,200,000  is  about  the 
extent  of  the  sum  which  can  be  devoted  to  both  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  barracks. 

By  the  middle  of  January  Lord  Panmure  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  a  detail  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  13  millions.  In 
the  meantime,  as  soon  as  Your  Majesty  shall  have  signified 
to  Lord  Panmure  Your  Majesty’s  concurrence  in  this  pro- 
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spective  reduction  of  7000  men,  H.R.H.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  will  submit  to  Your  Majesty  a  scheme  by  which 
such  reduction  can  be  carried  out  without  deranging  the 
system  of  organisation  or  the  principle  of  expansion,  which 
Your  Majesty  has  already  sanctioned  and  appointed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Army  will  start  on 
the  commencement  of  next  financial  year  at  its  full  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  can  easily  be  maintained  at  such,  and  will 
after  all  afford  a  good  force  for  immediate  service  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Having  stated  thus  much  as  to  the  future  establishment 
of  the  Army,  Lord  Panmure  has  now  the  honour  to  address 
himself  more  particularly  to  Your  Majesty’s  letter.  He 
cannot  understand  why  the  Fortification  branch  seems  so 
determined  to  neglect  its  duty  in  delaying  to  furnish  its 
last  Quarterly  Return,  but  he  has  addressed  to  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne^  a  letter  intimating  Your  Majesty’s  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  at  its  non-production.  Lord  Panmure  has 
desired  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  all  Heads  of  Departments 
to  be  ready  with  their  reports  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

With  respect  to  the  barracks  at  Chelsea,  Lord  Panmure 
has  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that  the  Treasury  could  not 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  ^33,000,  voted 
for  the  purchase  of  the  site  near  the  river,  either  to  the 
alterations  necessary  at  the  Asylum  or  those  at  Kneller 
Hall.  Both  are  included  in  the  forthcoming  estimates, 
and  the  barracks  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
The  plans  are  nearly  ready  for  submission  to  Your  Majesty, 
and  subject  to  the  consent  of  Parliament,  of  which  Lord 
Panmure  entertains  no  doubt,  the  works  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeded  with. 

The  lease  of  Portman  Street  Barracks  only  endures  for 
another  year,  and  will  not  be  required  to  be  renewed. 
Lord  Panmure  has,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  though  in  an  inconvenient  locality,  the  Portman  Street 
Barracks  are  even  more  healthy  than  St.  John’s  Wood,  or 
any  other  barracks  in  London.  Lord  Panmure  has  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that  the  small  barrack 
^  Inspector- General  of  Fortifications. 
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at  Kensington  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  There  has 
been,  and  will  be,  great  clamour  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  both  Kensington  and  Chelsea  in  the  next  session  on 
account  of  these  works,  but  it  must  be  faced  resolutely. 

Lord  Panmure  begs  to  apologise  to  Your  Majesty  for 
such  indifferent  writing,  but  the  weakness  in  his  hand  will 
let  him  do  no  better. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  Decetnber  24,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  the  Against  reduc- 
19th.  She  is  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Cabinet  think 
their  duty  to  advise  a  reduction  of  the  Army  of  7000  men,  cabinet*^^ 
as  the  state  of  our  relations  with  many  countries,  the 
general  state  of  Europe,  and  our  war  with  Persia,  which 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
with  the  miserably  small  force  which  has  been  allotted  to 
it  (5000  men),  hardly  appear  to  justify  such  a  measure. 

If  upon  financial  grounds,  however,  the  Cabinet  should 
find  it  impossible  to  propose  an  alternative,  the  Queen  will 
sanction  the  reduction.  She  sees  that  Lord  Panmure 
counts  men  of  all  ranks  in  his  communication  ;  in  all  official 
documents,  the  Queen  thinks  the  established  rule  of 
counting  only  rank  and  file  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  as 
having  been  found  practically  to  give  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  disposable  force.  Thirteen  millions 
is  a  very  respectable  War  Budget,  however,  and  ought  to 
give  us  the  proper  means  of  defence  if  properly  distributed 
and  applied.  The  Queen  looks  forward  with  anxiety  to 
Lord  Panmure’s  plan. 

She  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  plans  for  Chelsea  and 
Kneller  Hall  are  progressing. 

The  only  explanation  the  Queen  wishes  to  have  on  Fortification 
the  Fortification  Report  is  about  the  ‘  Purchase  of  land  for 
Rowner  Fort  and  to  connect  Comer,  Rowner,  and  Elson,’ 

Against  that  is  written  :  ‘In  the  hands  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  War  Department.’  Now,  this  may  mean  that  the 
purchases  are  completed  and  that  the  money  voted  can  be 
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paid  within  the  quarter,  or,  that  the  money  will  again 
be  lost  and  the  Solicitor  keep  the  business  in  his  hands 
for  years.  As  it  is  most  important  that  so  large  an  item 
as  ^100,000  should  be  taken  out  of  next  year’s  funds, 
the  Queen  is  anxious  to  know  what  progress  the  Solicitor 
has  made,  and  what  hope  he  sees  of  concluding  his  business 
within  the  financial  year.  Under  the  Defence  Act  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  it,  but  lawyers  like  delay. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  December  25,  1856. 

The  Queen  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  for 
signature  a  new  list  of  Crosses  of  the  Bath  without  her 
pleasure  having  been  taken  upon  the  subject,  or  its  having 
been  previously  mentioned  to  her  in  any  way  that  there 
was  an  intention  to  extend  the  rewards  still  further.  With 
regard  to  the  Queen’s  own  officers  and  the  French,  this  is 
most  likely  an  addition  found  necessary  on  further  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  lists;  but  with  regard  to  the  Turks,  it 
introduces  an  entirely  new  subject,  which  will  require  very 
mature  consideration.  .  .  . 

The  Queen  trusts  that  Lord  Panmure  has  been  cautious 
not  to  communicate  with  these  officers  beforehand. 
She  has  signed  the  four  lists  and  retained  that  of  the 
Turks. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  December  27,  1856. 

I  have  received  your  confidential  note  of  the  24th 
instant,  and  I  confess  that  the  contents  of  it  have  made 
me  feel  more  than  ever  anxious  about  the  expedition  to 
Persia. 

From  the  first  I  was  afraid  that  it  was  a  much  larger 
undertaking  than  we  bargained  for,  and  that  the  force 
employed  was  not  nearly  sufficient  for  what  was  required, 
if  the  whole  thing  were  to  be  more  than  a  mere  demonstra¬ 
tion.  I  very  much  fear  that,  having  gone  as  far  as  we  now 
have,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  back  without  loss  of 
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prestige  and  honour,  and  so  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  all  contingencies,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
early  warning  you  have  given  me  on  the  subject,  even 
though  the  whole  thing  may  come  to  nothing.  I  shall 
take  care  to  keep  the  matter  as  secret  as  possible,  by  not 
saying  a  word  to  anybody  till  I  hear  something  positive 
from  you,  I  very  much  fear  that  you  will  find  Russia 
mixing  herself  up  in  the  quarrel ,  .  .  and  in  that  case  we  shall 
be  in  for  another  great  war,  an  event  much  to  be  deplored. 
Is  it  prudent,  with  this  staring  us  in  the  face,  to  go  on 
with  our  reductions  of  7000  men  ?  I  hardly  think  so,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  staying  this 
measure  till  we  can  see  a  little  more  clearly  into  the 
future.  As  regards  the  force  to  be  employed,  10,000  men 
is  not  in  any  respect  too  large  a  number  of  troops,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  have  them  in  hand.  I  apprehend  that 
the  four  regiments  of  Infantry  destined  for  India  may 
form  a  portion  of  this  force,  as  well  as  the  two  regiments 
of  Cavalry  intended  for  India  next  year,  as  a  relief  for 
the  9th  and  14th  Dragoons.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to 
the  propriety  of  sending  some  batteries  of  Artillery,  as 
well  as  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery.  There  is  nothing 
like  sending  a  complete  force  from  this  country  if  it  is  to 
act  with  effect.  As  regards  the  command  of  these  troops, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  would  be 
the  best  man  to  send  in  charge  of  them,  and  he  would  be 
assisted  by  several  Brigadiers,  to  be  selected  hereafter 
according  to  the  numbers  that  are  to  go.  .  .  . 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  29,  1856. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your 
Majesty’s  two  notes  of  the  24th  and  25th  instant. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these.  Lord  Panmure  regrets 
the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  7000  men  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Army,  but  trusts,  as  the  reduction  will  not  take 
place  till  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  that  our  relations 
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with  foreign  countries  may  be  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.  If  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  interior 
of  Persia,  Lord  Panmure  quite  concurs  with  Your  Majesty 
that  the  force  at  present  engaged  is  far  below  what  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  honour  and  prestio-e, 
and  he  is  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Canning  ^  is  duly  impressed 
with  the  same  views. 

The  reason  why,  in  giving  Your  Majesty  a  review  of 
the  strength  of  the  Army,  Lord  Panmure  mixed  all  ranks 
is  that  it  represents  the  Vote  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
inserted  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

;^i3,ooo,ooofor  As  soon  as  the  various  demands  for  Military  Services 
the  ensuing  year  are  put  in  order.  Lord  Panmure  will 
maintaining  the  transmit  a  fair  detailed  copy  to  Your  Majesty,  which  will 
Army.  exhibit  the  proposed  allocation  of  the  sum  of  ^13,000,000, 
given  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  Army’  and 
defending  the  country. 

The  Vote  of  100,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  form 
the  advanced  lines  and  defences  at  Gosport  will  be  all 
expended  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  with  the 
exception  of  ^30,000,  for  which  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  next  year  if  it  cannot  be  settled  in  tim.e.^ 

With  reference  to  Your  Majesty’s  note  of  the  25th  inst.. 
Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  represent  to  Your 
Majesty  that  the  lists  of  the  Bath  were  submitted  for  Your 
Majesty’s  approval  preparatory  to  Warrants  being  pre¬ 
pared  or  any  official  step  taken  in  regard  to  them  The 
honours  conferred  upon  Your  Majesty’s  own  officers  and 
the  French  is  nothing  more  than  the  final  completion  of 
the  rewards  in  this  branch,  earned  by  the  war,  and  con¬ 
templated  in  the  exchange  of  honours  with  the  French. 

To  the  Turks  no  communication  will  be  made  until 
Your  Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known.  This  list  has  been 
pressed  upon  Lord  Clarendon  by  Sir  W.  Williams,  and 
Lord  Panmure  will  immediately  communicate  to  Lord 
Clarendon  Your  Majesty’s  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

^  Governor-General  of  India. 

2  In  allusion  to  the  law  which  exacts  that  money  voted  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  not  spent  within  the  financial  year  must  be  revoted. 
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January  1857 

In  the  correspondence  for  this  month  the  Queen  discusses 
with  Lord  Panmure  the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
War  Office  for  1857,  the  clothing  of  the  Army,  the 
Quarterly  Reports  on  progress  of  Fortifications  and 
Barracks  at  home  and  abroad,  the  distribution  of  the 
Military  Estimates,  the  new  small-arms  factory  at  Enfield, 
recommendations  for  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the 
disposal  of  Russian  trophies,  (Letters  of  January  17th, 
19th,  20th,  2  I  St.)  Lord  Panmure  addresses  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  on  the  subject  of  Military  Education,  and  submits  a 
scheme  for  reducing'  his  Estimates.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 

o 

bridge  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Cavalry  regiments 
in  India  are  to  be  kept  at  their  old  establishment  of  700 
sabres,  and  Lord  Palmerston  criticises,  by  the  light  of 
a  conversation  with  Miss  Nightingale,  the  plan  of  the 
Hospital  in  course  of  construction  at  Netley,  Lord  Panmure 
replying  to  said  criticism.  The  reduction  of  regiments  of 
the  Line  is  stated  to  be  for  the  present  suspended  ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  the  ‘  horcha.  A rroza  incident’  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn,  a  despatch  of  troops  from  India  to  China 
is  ordered. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle, /a/mafy  8,  1857, 

The  Queen  returns  the  report  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
War  Department  on  the  purchases  at  Gosport,  which  she 
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thinks  quite  satisfactory.  She  trusts,  however,  that  Lord 
Panmure  will  urge  the  Lawyer  not  to  lose  any  time  in  the 
negotiations,  which  lawyers  in  general  very  frequently  do. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

January  15,  1857. 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  and,  in  reply  to  the 
last,  I  can  only  express  my  satisfaction  that  we  are  to  be 
permitted  to  retain  the  old  establishment  of  700  sabres  for 
the  Cavalry  in  India.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  best 
establishment  we  could  have,  and  seeing  the  distance  these 
regiments  are  from  home,  and  the  large  amount  of  territory 
to  be  defended  and  protected,  beside  the  constant  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  of  some  sort  or  other  in  India,  I  think  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  come  to  a  very  wise  determina¬ 
tion,  ...  I  shall  desire  the  Adjutant-General  to  make 
up  the  two  Cavalry  regiments  intended  for  India  to 
700  sabres. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Broadlands,  17,  1857. 

The  Queen  desires  that,  before  Lefroy’s  appointment 
as  Inspector  of  Military  Education  is  completed,  there 
should  be  a  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Educational  Arrange¬ 
ments,  between  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  you 
and  me,  and  I  have  told  her  that  this  shall  be  done.  This 
seems  the  best  way  of  finally  settling  these  matters. 

I  had  the  other  day  a  long  conversation  with  Miss 
Nightingale  about  the  proposed  arrangements  of  the 
Military  Hospital  now  building  at  Netley,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  she  has  left  on  my  mind  at  present  a  conviction 
that  the  plan  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  all  that  has  been  built 
there  than  to  finish  it  upon  the  present  plan.  She  brought 
hither  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  the  proposed 
Netley  Hospital  and  the  ground-plan  of  the  last  new 
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Military  Hospita.!  at  Paris,  which  she  says  has  bt-tn 
adopted  as  the  model  for  the  Hospital  at  Aldershot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  Netley  ail  consideration  of 
what  would  best  tend  to  the  comfort  and  recovery  of 
patients  has  been  sacrihced  to  the  vanity  of  the  architect, 
whose  sole  object  has  been  to  make  a  building  which 
should  cut  a  dash  when  looked  at  from  the  Southampton 
River.  This  might  be  vastly  well  for  the  glory  of  the 
architect,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  go  yachting  on  the  Solent,  or  who  PAI  the  passage 
steamers  between  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  when  we  are  laying  out  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
build  a  Hospital  to  hold  a  thousand  invalids,  surely  the 
hrst  and  miain  purpose  kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to  make 
a  building  which  should  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  be 
calculated  to  promote  the  cure  and  recovery  of  patients. 
The  general  and  leading  faults  of  the  Netley  plan  are  that 
the  wards  look  to  the  north-east  and  into  a  conf.r.ed  court¬ 
yard,  instead  of  being  rumed  towards  the  sun,  and  opening 
into  free  space ;  that  they  have  no  cross  ventilation,  and 
that  they  all  open  into  one  long  passage,  which  would 
serve  as  a  conduit-pipe  to  cariy*  the  bad  air  of  the  wards 


from  one  end  of  the  buildincf  to  the 


other. 


The  Paris 


plan  is  free  from  these  faults,  and  seems  to  me  far  better 
calculated  to  the  restoration  of  health.  Miss  Nightingale 
explained  to  me  why  three  stories  are  in  her  opinion 
objectionable.  She  said  that  the  bad  air  and  exhalations 
from  the  two  lower  stories  could  not  well  be  prevented 
from  getting  into  the  upper  one,  and  that  if  the  Hospital 
were  built  on  the  French  plan  of  separate  blocks  the 
greater  height  of  the  three  stories  would  keep  light  and 
air  from  those  below. 

This  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers  may 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  we  are  now 
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If  we  were  building  a  temporary'  hospital  for  a 
purpose,  it  would  not  so  much  signify,  but  as  this  b-i;d- 
ing  is  to  last  for  a  century,  and  is  to  be  niled  by  hundreds 
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at  a  time,  any  sacrifice  of  money  in  correcting  errors  in 
its  intended  construction  would  be  better  than  a  deliberate 
perseverance  in  arrangements  demonstrated  to  be  bad. 
Pray,  therefore,  for  the  present  stop  all  further  progress 
in  the  work  till  the  matter  can  be  duly  considered. 

d'hese  warlike  operations  in  Persia  and  China  may 
recpiire  that  we  should  send  reinforcements  to  India  and 
China  C  it  would  be  well  therefore  to  suspend  for  the 
present  the  discharge  of  any  men  who  are  fit  for  service. 


LORD  I'ANMURK  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  17,  1857. 

Lord  Panmurc  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Majesty 
the  Quarterly  Reports  u[)  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

I'he  only  observations  which  Lord  Panmure  has  to 
make  are,  first,  to  draw  Your  Majesty’s  attention  to 
the  absence  of  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  progress  of 
P'ortifications  and  barracks  at  home,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  of  jirogress  abroad  is  a  cpiarter  in  arrear.  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne^  states  that  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to 
furnish  these  home  rejiorts  as  correctly  as  is  desirable  for 
a  month  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter,  and  those  from 
abroad  must  always  be  a  quarter  in  arrear.  Lord 
Panmure  has  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  will  insist 
on  its  being  punctually  observed. 

'file  factory  at  Itnfield  requires  some  additional 
machinery  before  it  can  begin  to  turn  out  perfected  arms 
of  its  own  manufacture,  but  the  store  of  small-arms  from 
the  contractors  is  steadily  and  satisfactorily  increasing. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your 
Majesty  a  rough  statement  of  the  probable  distribution  of 
the  Military  Itstimates,  which,  though  not  (piite  correct, 
will  give  Your  Majesty  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in 


*  In  consequence  of  Ihe  ‘  Lorclui  Arrow  affair,’  October  8th,  1856. 

*  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 
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which  the  whole  amount  of  the  vote  is  proposed  to  be 
apportioned. 

Lord  Panmure  further  transmits  to  Your  Majesty 
a  list  of  all  the  Russian  guns,  etc.,  received  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  disposal  of  many 
of  these  trophies,  but  Lord  Panmure  does  not  at  present 
propose  to  Your  Majesty  to  give  any  sanction  to  them. 

The  Cabinet  is  of  opinion  that  small  numbers  of  iron 
ordnance  may  be  granted  to  such  cities  or  towns  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  have  proper  public  places  to  put 
them  in,  and  make  application  for  them,  and  to  this  extent 
Lord  Panmure  craves  Your  Majesty’s  concurrence. 

The  four  bells  already  appropriated  are  the  two 
selected  by  your  Majesty,  and  those  of  which  Your  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  sanction  the  appropriation  by 
the  late  Lord  Plarding^e  and  Lord  Panmure. 

o 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  17,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Recommenda 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s 
approval  the  names  of  two  officers  for  the  third  class  of  Bath, 
the  Bath,  which  H.R.  H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
forwarded  with  a  pressing  recommendation.  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  would  also  humbly  submit  the  name  of  Captain 
Gordon,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  multifarious  stores  of 
the  Army  at  Balaclava,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Civil  C.B. 

Lord  Panmure  forwards  Captain  Gordon’s  own  statement 
of  his  services,  and  Sir  W.  Codrington’s  letter  in  forward¬ 
ing  them,  in  order  that  Your  Majesty  may  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  case. 

There  is  one  more  case,  which  Lord  Panmure,  after 
much  consideration,  thinks  it  right  to  lay  before  Your 
Majesty  for  consideration.  It  is  that  of  Major-General 
Vivian.  This  officer  has  gained  no  rank  by  his  service 
in  the  East.  He  was  Major-General  when  appointed  to 
the  Turkish  Contino-ent.  This  laro-e  force,  consisting-  of 
20,000,  was  of  all  arms.  Major-General  Vivian  organised 
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and  trained,  and,  by  his  prudent  management,  reconciled 
the  Turk  to  the  rule  of  his  English  officer.  With  his 
force  he  held  Kertch,  which  he  entrenched  and  fortified, 
and  while  senior  officer  in  command,  he  had  under  him 
a  body  of  Your  Majesty’s  troops,  as  also  of  those  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  conduct  in  the  responsible 
position  which  he  held  received,  as  it  merited,  the 
approbation  of  Your  Majesty’s  Government,  and  Lord 
Panmure  humbly  submits  that  it  will  not  only  be  confer¬ 
ring  honour  upon  a  meritorious  officer,  but  likewise  be 
a  gracious  compliment  to  the  Turkish  Contingent,  if  Yo^** 
Majesty  will  consent  to  confer  upon  Major-General  Vivian 
the  second  class  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Bath. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  CASih-E,  January  19,  1857. 

The  Queen  sanctions  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Bath, 
but  regrets  that  this  distinction  should  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  now  in  two  instances  where  it  has  not  been  earned 
in  the  field,  as  it  must  lessen  the  value  of  the  Order. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  January  19,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  the 
17th  with  the  quarterly  returns. 

She  was  glad  to  find  them  so  much  earlier  this  time, 
and  quite  approves  the  plan  of  the  Barrack  and  Fortifica¬ 
tion  Departments  sending  in  their  report,  one  month  after 
the  expiration  of  the  quarter  for  the  works  at  home,  and 
one  quarter  later  for  those  abroad ;  but  she  trusts  that 
they  will  then  be  punctual.  The  Queen  hopes  that  Enfield 
may  soon  be  in  a  state  to  be  able  to  turn  out  entire  arms  ; 
would  Lord  Panmure  let  her  know  when  this  is  expected  ? 

In  the  return  of  small-arms  in  store,  and  ordnance 
stores  generally,  she  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  if  one  column  were  added  at  the  end,  showing 
the  comparative  state  with  either  the  preceding  quarter,  or 
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the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  done 
with  the  Revenue  Returns  of  the  Treasury,  and  affords 
important  points  of  comparison.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
added  also  to  the  factory  returns. 

The  Queen  has  perused  the  rough  statement  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Army  Estimates.  Does  ‘  Land  Forces,’ 
for  which  five  and  a  half  million  are  set  down,  include  the 
Militia.^  The  Queen  finds  this  force  alluded  to  nowhere. 

She  thinks  the  clothing  of  the  Army  set  down  at  too  Estimate  for 
Iowa  figure;  it  would  not  give  more  than  ^5  a  man  on 
the  proposed  strength  of  the  Army,  for  which  he  can 
hardly  be  efficiently  clad  for  a  year.  Are  accoutrements 
included  in  this  sum  also.^  They  are  not  referred  to  any¬ 
where  else.  The  Army  has  been  so  ill-clothed  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  make  the  first  estimate  under  the  new 
arrangement  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossible  ever  to 
improve  ;  it  will  be  easy  to  cut  it  down  another  year,  if 
found  possible,  but  very  difficult  to  raise  it  hereafter. 

The  Queen  sanctions  Lord  Panmure’s  proposal  to  Distribution  of 
give  some  of  the  small  iron  ordnance  to  different  towns  ordnance, 
applying  for  them,  and  having  room  to  contain  them. 

The  bells  might  be  distributed  between  the  Tower  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  some  of  the  bronze 
ordnance  might  be  so  distributed  also ;  Plymouth,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Castle  might  also  contain  some. 

Perhaps  Lord  Panmure  will  have  a  list  made  out  accordingly. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON 

War  Oyvic^,  January  19,  1857. 

I  have  done  nothing  in  regard  to  Colonel  Lefroy’s 
appointment  as  Director  of  Education,  in  consequence  of 
the  Queen’s  observations  upon  it ;  and  until  some  definite 
arrangement  is  arrived  at  on  the  whole  of  the  difficult 
question  of  Army  Education,  I  have  left  matters  exactly  Army  Educa- 
as  they  stand  at  present.  I  am  in  communication  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Gleig  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  hope  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  Her 
Majesty  and  such  as  can  be  defended  in  Parliament.  I  see 
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the  reasonableness  of  giving  the  Commander-in-Chief  a 
large  measure  of  control  over  the  officers  who  administer 
the  system,  and  my  only  difficulty  is  to  preserve  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  in  the  Executive  Government,  who  must 
be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  money  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  this  important  object. 

With  respect  to  the  Hospital  in  Southampton  Water, 
I  must  see  you  before  I  can  carry  into  effect  your  instruc¬ 
tions  to  stop  all  further  progress — in  fact,  it  will  require 
very  serious  consideration,  as  such  a  step  would  involve  us 
in  great  difficulties,  as  it  would  entail  a  rupture  of  all  our 
extensive  contracts,  not  to  mention  the  reflections  which  it 
must  cast  on  all  concerned  in  the  planning  of  those  designs 
on  which  we  are  working. 

Miss  Nightingale’s  objections  apply  to  the  site  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  fabric.  Now  the  site  was  selected  after 
much  consideration,  and  after  inspection  by  Military  and 
Medical  Officers.  The  plans  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  and,  I  think,  not  until  we  had  sent  our  Officer  abroad 
to  see  the  best  hospitals  on  the  Continent.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  assure  myself  before  we  meet.  Many  of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  suggestions  in  the  report  signed  by  herself 
and  Dr.  Sutherland  can  be  carried  out  by  alterations,  but 
the  total  abandonment  of  the  plan  will,  as  I  said  before,  be 
a  most  serious  affair. 

You  may  remember  that  the  last  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  was  to  reduce  seven  thousand  men  of  the  Army 
below  what  I  was  prepared  to  submit  to  Parliament  as  the 
establishment  for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  before  that  is 
reversed,  I  think  that  we  had  better  discuss  the  question 
again  on  our  first  meeting.  I  will  give  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  a  hint  not  to  carry  on  his  discharges  till  he  hears 
from  me  again,  but  as  the  Estimates  are  all  prepared  on 
the  lower  Establishment,  and  as  I  have  already  officially 
announced  to  him  the  strength  of  the  Army  for  1857-58,  if 
any  increase  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  done  without  delay. 

I  may  inform  you  that  four  regiments  of  Infantry  and 
two  of  Cavalry  are  under  orders  for  India.  Two  of  the 
Infantry  regiments  are  for  reliefs,  which  in  emergency  can 
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be  left  in  India  for  another  year,  and  the  other  two  to 
replace  that  number  of  regiments  which  we  abstained  from 
sending  out  during  the  war.  The  Cavalry  regiments 
(700  sabres  each)  are  for  relief  also,  and  the  regiments 
coming  home  may  also  be  detained  should  the  war  with 
Persia  render  this  necessary. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  20,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty.  He  has  signified  to  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  Your 
Majesty’s  approval  of  the  future  arrangement  for  for¬ 
warding  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  Fortifications  and 
Barracks  at  home  and  abroad,  and  impressed  on  him  Your 
Majesty’s  expectation  of  punctuality. 

To  Your  Majesty’s  question  as  to  the  time  when 
Enfield  will  turn  out  complete  arms,  Lord  Panmure  will 
send  Your  Majesty  an  answer  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon,  who  is  down  at  Enfield,  and  who  has  been  desired 
to  furnish  the  requisite  information. 

The  comparative  columns  required  by  Your  Majesty  in 
the  returns  from  Enfield  and  the  Arsenal  have  been 
ordered.  The  same  system  may  hereafter  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  stores,  but  at  present  they  are  too  scattered. 

In  reference  to  Your  Majesty’s  remarks  upon  the  Land 
Force  Vote,  Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  inform  Your 
Majesty  that  this  vote  only  includes  the  Militia  when  in  an 
embodied  state  and  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  In  its  disembodied  state,  the  Militia  forms  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  estimate,  which  is  generally  submitted 
later  in  the  session. 

In  reply  to  Your  Majesty’s  observation  on  the  clothing  clothing  of  the 
rate.  Lord  Panmure  thinks  he  can  best  answer  them  by  ^rmy. 
asking  Your  Majesty  to  look  at  the  enclosed  paper,  which 
is  the  estimate  prepared  in  the  Clothing  Department,  and 
shows  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  sum  is 
distributed.  The  accoutrements  are  provided  for  in  the 
vote  for  stores. 
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Lord  Panmure  can  confidently  assure  Your  Majesty,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the 
Clothing  Department  in  framing  their  estimate,  and  that 
Your  Majesty’s  Army  will  appear  a  very  different  body  in 
the  clothing  which  this  estimate  is  calculated  to  provide 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  sum  voted  in  1853-54 
was,  for  114,395  men,  ^302,787,  giving  an  average  of 
£2,  13s.  a  man.  The  present  vote  gives  an  average  of 
nearly  ;^5  a  man.  .  .  . 

With  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  remaining 
trophies.  Lord  Panmure  regrets  to  say  that  the  remaining 
bells  are  small  and,  some  of  them,  a  good  deal  bruised,  and 
would  answer  no  useful  purpose  anywhere  except  to  exhibit 
as  curiosities.  As  Your  Majesty  suggests,  the  Armoury  at 
the  Tower,  that  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  some  similar 
military  depot  at  Dublin  will  be  the  fittest  places  for  them. 
Lord  Panmure  will  duly  attend  to  Your  Majesty’s  views 
as  to  the  brass  ordnance,  and  have  lists  made  out  for 
their  distribution  to  the  different  forts  of  importance. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  establishment  of  the 
War  Office  for  1857  at  the  next  Council,  Lord  Panmure 
transmits  it  to  Your  Majesty,  with  some  observations 
on  a  separate  sheet,  in  order  to  obtain  Your  Majesty’s 
approval. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  20,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s 
approval  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  War  Office 
for  1857. 

The  financial  arrangements  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury,  and,  on  receiving  that  of  Your  Majesty, 
will  be  finally  submitted  for  Your  Majesty’s  approval  in 
an  Order  in  Council. 

There  are  two  alterations  in  the  list  now  submitted. 
The  officer  denominated  in  the  former  list  as  ‘  Comptroller 
of  Army  Finance,’  and  on  whom  the  duties  of  the  Deputy 
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Secretary  at  War  will  fall,  is  now  proposed  to  be  called 
Assistant  Under-Secretary,  for  which  there  is  a  precedent 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  under  which  appellation  he  may, 
in  case  of  the  absence  from  sickness  or  necessity,  do  the 
duties  temporarily  of  an  Under- Secretary  of  State. 

The  other  alteration  consists  in  the  omission  of  a 
‘  Director-General  of  Education.’ 

In  compliance  with  and  submission  to  Your  Majesty’s 
views  on  this  important  subject.  Lord  Panmure  leaves  this 
appointment  open  until  the  question  is  more  ripe  and  the 
future  system  of  education  both  of  the  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men  is  finally  resolved  upon. 
In  the  meantime  the  Chaplain- General  remains,  as  he 
always  has  been.  Inspector- General  of  Schools. 

Lord  Panmure  cannot  conceal  from  Your  Majestv’  that 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  invent  a  scheme  in  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  authority  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  civil  and  military  ele¬ 
ments  of  education  and  examination  shall  be  harmoniouslv 
blended.  1 1  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ditticulties  will  disappear 
soon,  and  Lord  Panmure  will  take  care  to  have  a  margin 
in  the  vote  for  Education  and  Science  in  the  Estimates 
which  shall  leave  no  financial  difficulty  in  the  way. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  W.\R  OFFICE,  1 85 7 


Silary 

Secretary  of  State,  ......  ;j^50oo 

Under-Secretarv  of  State,  .....  ccoo 

do.,  .  .  •  .  .1  ^00 

Assistant  Under- Secretary,  .....  1500 

Secretary  for  Military  Correspondence,  .  .  icxx) 

Chief  Clerk, .  .......  1200 

Private  Secretary  to  Secretar}'  of  State,  .  .  300 

2  Private  Secretaries  to  Under-Secretary  of  State, 

each  £1^0, . 3C0 

Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  .  .  .  1500 

and  two  Deputy  do.,  each  at  ;^Soo,  .  .  1600 

2  Assistant  do.,  each  at  ^500,  ....  loco 

Director-General  of  Artillery,  ....  loco 
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Salary 

Director-General  of  Army  Medical  Department,  .  ;^r200 


Military  Superintendent  of  Pensions,  .  .  .  looo 

Assistant  do.  do.,  .  .  .  3^^ 

Chaplain-General  and  Director  of  Schools,  .  .  950 

Director  of  Stores  and  Clothing,  .  .  .  .  1 200 

Assistant  do.  do.,  ....  800 

Director  of  Contracts,  ......  1500 

,,  Commissariat,  .....  1200 

Accountant-General,  ......  1200 

with  a  personal  allowance  of  ...  300 

Solicitor,  .  .  .  .  •  • ,  •  •  1 200 


Examiner,  First  Clerk,  ;^8oo  to  ^1000,  increasing  ^25 


per  annum. 

15  Clerks,  ist  Class,  ist  Section,  ^670  to  ;^8oo,  increasing 
£20  per  annum. 

33  Clerks,  ist  Class,  2nd  Section,  ^520  to  ^650,  increafing 
£20  per  annum. 

78  Clerks,  2nd  Class,  ;^3i5  to  .^500,  increasing  .^15  per 
annum.  J 

217  Clerks,  3rd  Class,  ^100  to  /300,  increasing  ^10  per 


annum. 

Surveyor,  /450  to  /600,  increasing  ;^20  per  annum. 
Deputy  Surveyor,  ^  2  50  to  350,  increasing  ^  i  o  per  anfium. 

1 1,  ;^400  to  .;^50O,  increasing  £2<j  per 
_  „  u.-  annum. 

Two  Draughtsmen  V  ^250  to  ;^400,  increasing  £10  per 

J  annum. 

Compiler  of  Statistics,  /220  to  £loo,  increasing  £-io  per 
annum. 

Office-Keeper,  ^150,  and  after  6  years’  service,  .3^20'^. 
Housekeeper,  £200. 

13  Messengers,  ist  Class,  ;i^ioo  to  £\20,  increasing  £^ 
per  annum.  ^ 

13  Messengers,  2nd  Class,  £<)0  to  £  100,  increasing  £2,  los. 


per  annum. 

13  Messengers,  3rd  Class,  ;^8o  to  ;^90,  increasing  £'>.,  los. 
per  annum. 

5  Queen’s  Messengers. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  CkS'VLE.,  January  21,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  yesterday.  She  returns  the  Report  of  the  Clothing 
Department,  which  has  quite  satisfied  her.  The  Queen 
has  looked  over  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  War 
Department,  which  appears  to  her  a  great  improvement 
upon  that  of  1855  and  1856.  She  has  not  yet  signed  it,  as 
she  wishes  to  remark  that  the  title  ‘  Military  Secretary’  for 
the  new  office  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion,  as  there  is 
already  an  officer  generally  known  by  that  designation  in 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  office,  and  it  may  also  mislead 
the  public  to  believe  that  there  are  two  officers  appointed 
to  do  the  same  work.  Perhaps  the  designation  ‘  Secretary 
for  Military  Correspondence,’^  or  one  like  that,  might  be 
substituted. 

The  Queen  returns  the  paper  with  the  view  of  Lord 
Panmure  making  the  alteration  which  he  thinks  best. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  22,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Majesty’s 
letter. 

Lord  Panmure  admits  at  once  the  justice  of  Your 
Majesty’s  remarks  upon  the  title  of  ‘  Military  Secretary,’ 
and  adopts  that  suggested  by  Your  Majesty  as  a  great 
improvement. 

Lord  Panmure  is  informed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Dixon 
that  his  machinery  is  now  nearly  complete  for  all  parts 
of  the  new  arm  of  pattern  1853,  and  he  relies  confidently 
upon  presenting  finished  arms  by  the  ist  February. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  yesterday  it  was  resolved 
to  suspend  for  the  present  the  reduction  of  regiments  of  the 
Line,  except  where  invalids  and  extreme  cases  of  lost 
character  may  be  found.  .  .  . 

1  This  was  adopted. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  31,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Majesty 
the  quarterly  returns  of  the  Fortifications  and  Barrack 
Branch  of  the  War  Department. 

Lord  Panmure  has  given  Lord  Palmerston  a  paper 
showing  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Army  in  the 
years  1853-54,  and  that  proposed  for  1857-58.  Also  a 
statement  of  the  expenditure  for  military  purposes  in  the 
latter  year.  These  papers  will  be  communicated  to  Your 
Majesty  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  they  do  not  include  the 
force  in  India,  which  consists  of  24  regiments  of  1000  rank 
and  file  each,  4  regiments  of  Cavalry  of  700,  all  ranks,  each. 

Your  Majesty  having  approved  of  the  new  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  War  Office,  it  will  be  finally  submitted  to 
Your  Majesty  in  Council  on  Monday.  In  that  establish¬ 
ment  Your  Majesty  has  sanctioned  a  Secretary  for  Military 
Correspondence,  and  Lord  Panmure,  having  consulted  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  humbly  submits  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Storks  as  the  officer  best  qualified  for  this  responsible 
position.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  Storks 
discharged  his  duties  at  Scutari,  where  he  exhibited,  not 
only  capacity  for  command,  but  power  of  administration  of 
no  ordinary  character,  justifies  Lord  Panmure  in  selecting 
him  for  this  office. 

The  Cabinet  came  to  the  resolution  to-day  of  sending 
orders  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  despatch  a 
regiment  of  British  troops  to  Hong-Kong  from  such  part 
of  India  as  it  can  be  most  conveniently  spared.  This  will 
render  necessary  the  immediate  departure  for  India  of  two 
regiments  of  the  force  destined  for  that  country,  and  Lord 
Panmure  has  communicated  with  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  subject.  A  ship  has 
been  taken  up  to  convey  munitions  of  war  to  Hong-Kong 
and  the  fleets  before  Canton,  and  it  is  proposed  to  send  in 
her  a  small  reinforcement  of  Artillery-men. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
February  1857 

The  most  important  letters  of  this  month  refer  to  Military 
Education.  ‘The  great  question  to  be  decided/  writes 
Lord  Panmure  (February  15th),  ‘in  establishing  a  Board  of 
Education  which  shall  arrange  and  conduct  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  youths  who  are  candidates  for  commissions  in  all 
arms  of  Your  Majesty’s  service,  and  shall  also  superintend 
the  education  of  officers  after  they  have  obtained  commis¬ 
sions,  is  to  whom  is  that  Board  to  be  directly  responsible  : 
the  Civil  Department  presided  over  by  one  of  Your 
Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  the  Military 
Department  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ?  ’  And  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  his  reason  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
former  of  these  two  alternatives  by  stating  that,  ‘  The 
Horse  Guards  cannot  be  an  office  of  account.  ...  So  long 
as  it  continues  to  be,  which  it  now  is,  strictly  a  department 
of  military  administration  and  discipline.  Your  Majesty’s 
authority  may  be  maintained  there,  and  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  it  be  resisted  ;  but,  let  Parliament  once  find 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  becomes  the  responsible 
administrator  of  funds  voted  by  it,  they  will  soon  discover 
grounds  for  interference  with  his  duties  which  it  will  be 
hard  to  resist.’  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Panmure  proposes 
the  separation  of  the  offices  of  Chaplain-General  and 
Inspector-General  of  Schools,  which  were  then  both  held 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Gleig.  He  had  also  wished  to  place  the 
education  of  officers  and  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
men  of  the  Army  under  one  Board  or  Department ;  but 
this  latter  wish  he  was  led  to  abandon. 
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It  was  obvious  that  the  reductions  now  bein^  carried 
out  in  the  Army— of  which  the  method  is  detailed,  February 
1 3th — would  give  rise  to  a  temporary  slackness  in  recruiting, 
and  hence  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Panmure,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
recruiting,  ‘  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
depot  system  and  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Militia  for 
supplying  the  casualties  of  the  Army.’  There  was  likewise 
a  proposal  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army ;  whilst,  in  reference  to 
recommendations  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  Queen  laid 
down  the  principle  that  decisions  as  to  its  award  belong 
solely  and  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown. 

The  reduction  of  the  Army  Estimates,  and  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  troops,  are  among  the  remaining  details 
of  Army  administration  discussed  in  the  month  s  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  letter  from  Sir  John  Burgoyne  gives  the  late 
C.  E.’s  view  of  the  character  of  Prince  Gortschakoff 
together  with  some  strictures  upon  British  public  opinion 
as  brought  to  bear  upon  military  matters.  Suggested 
alterations  in  the  plans  of  Netley  Hospital,  and  Italian 
legionaries  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  also  alluded  to. 

LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

G.C.,  February  4,  1857. 

The  French  ships  will  be  at  the  Piraeus,  to  bring  away 
the  French  troops,  about  the  15th  inst.,  and  I  have  asked 
Wood  to  telegraph  to  Lyons  to  send  conveyance  there  for 
our  force  ^ — the  two  should  embark  at  the  same  time, 
which  time  should  be  decided  by  the  English  and  French 
Ministers  at  Athens. 

1  That  is,  the  force  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockyer,  with  which 
Great  Britain,  jointly  with  France,  had  occupied  the  Piraeus  in  May  1854- 
The  occupation  had  been  decided  upon  as  a  safeguard  against  the  intrigues  of 
King  Otho,  the  sympathies  of  the  Greeks — Court,  Government,  and  people 
being  known  to  be  with  Russia. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py.,  February  5,  1857. 

Charles  Wood  has  reported  to  me  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  you  yesterday.  It  is  grievous  to  have  to  reduce  Army 
our  Estimates  still  further,  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  Estimates, 
neither  will  it  listen  to  reason,  and  it  is  quite  evident  from 
what  passed  in  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  and  from 
what  we  gather  from  private  communication  with  friends, 
that  an  aggregate  of  twenty-one  million  for  Army  and 
Navy  is  the  very  utmost  we  can  hope  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  out  of  the  revenue  which  we  are  likely  to  get.  Charles 
Wood  has  squeezed  ^250,000  out  of  his  estimate,  and  we 
must  try  to  get  the  other  ^350,000  out  of  the  Army. 

These  further  reductions  must,  of  course,  be  settled  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  whom  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  have  a  meeting  at  your  office 
to-morrow ;  but  it  would  be  useful  that  you  and  I  and 
Charles  Wood  should  meet  this  afternoon,  or  this  evening, 
to  talk  the  matter  over.  ,  .  . 

I  continue  to  feel  very  anxious  on  the  subject  of  Netley  Netiey 
Hospital.  My  strong  impression  is  that,  if  completed  on  the  hospital, 
present  plan,  it  will  be  a  charnel-house  instead  of  a 
sanatorium.  All  medical  men  conversant  with  hospitals 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  certain  conditions  indispensable 
for  the  cure  of  patients — sunlight,  free  ventilation  by 
outward  air  to  carry  off  those  exhalations  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  poured  out  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  of  patients, 
and  means  to  prevent  the  bad  atmosphere  of  one  ward 
from  pouring  into  another.  These  conditions  are  wanting 
in  the  present  plan  for  Netley;  the  wards  will  have  no 
sunlight,  there  will  be  no  means  for  thorough  draft,  and 
shaft  ventilation  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it — better  than 
nothing  when  applied  to  existing  buildings,  but  not  at  all  fit 
to  be  adopted  by  preference  in  a  building  the  construction 
of  which  is  at  our  choice,  which  is  to  be  raised  from  the 
ground  on  a  spot  where  we  have  no  existing  buildings  to 
limit  our  arrangements,  or  to  interfere  with  our  discretion. 

For  my  part,  I  would  rather  pay  for  throwing  into 
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Southampton  Water  every  brick  and_  stone  that^  has  now 
been  laid  than  be  a  party  to  completing  a  building  which 
would  be  likely  to  send  thousands  upon  thousands  to  a 
premature  grave.  Pray  stop  all  further  proceedings  about 
this  hospital  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  well  exam¬ 
ining  and  well  considering  the  plan.' 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE^ 

February  12,  1857. 

I  have  read  with  attention  Your  Royal  Highness’ 
memo.,  and  I  entirely  concur  in  the  proposals  therein  set 
forth.  The  only  thing  which  strikes  me  is  that  we  have 
rather  a  small  proportion  of  troops  at  home  for  some  little 
time. 

I  see  that  you  state  that  there  are  thirty-seven  regiments 
at  home  at  present ;  of  these  ten  are  under  orders,  leaving 
twenty-seven  for  home  service.  Your  Royal  Highness 
takes  credit  for  only  six  returning,  making  thirty-three  for 
future  home  service. 

Have  you  not  omitted  two  regiments  from  India,  one 
from  Hong-Kong,  and  two  from  Australia? 

I  think  after  the  Germans  are  settled  we  may  surely 
spare  a  regiment  at  the  Cape,  but  that  will  depend  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Governor. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  moves  taking  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  soon  as  your  Royal  Highness  pleases, 
and  indeed  the  sooner  the  better.  The  31st  might  go  to 
Gibraltar,  and  the  other  two  regiments  from  Malta.  If 
you  will  cause  the  necessary  communication  to  be  made, 
I  will  write  to  the  Admiralty,  and  instead  of  employing 
their  men-of-war  which  they  want  to  pay  off,  we  might 
send  two  large  transports  to  effect  the  changes  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  finally  bring  the  two  regiments  home 
from  Gibraltar. 

1  It  proved  to  be  too  late  to  stop  building  the  hospital  on  the  plan  which 
had  been  already  approved  ;  but  some  time  later,  when  out  of  office,  Palmerston 
visited  Netley  and  professed  himself  satisfied  that  the  plans,  after  all,  were  good. 

2  Reply  to  a  letter  of  February  nth,  covering  a  memorandum  on  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  troops  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
reductions  in  the  Army. 
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1857]  TO  THE  QUEEN 

I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  I  now 
return.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  should  send  me  a  detailed  statement  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  different  corps  at  present,  and  the  members 
of  Artillery,  Engineers,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  at  each 
separate  station.  These  will  enable  me  to  prepare  a 
statement  in  case  I  am  attacked  by  any  one  for  neglect  of 
our  defences. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  13,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Transfer  of 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  superimend- 
that  he  proposes,  with  Your  Majesty’s  sanction,  to  transfer 
the  superintendence  of  the  Regimental  and  Garrison  Garrison 
Schools  of  the  Army  from  the  Chaplain-General  to  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Lefroy,  without  any  change  in  the  regulations  in 
the  administration  of  this  branch  of  the  War  Department, 
which  have  existed  since  the  first  establishment  of  these 
schools.  Lord  Panmure  proposes  to  leave  with  the 
Chaplain-General  the  supervision  of  the  Garrison  and 
Regimental  libraries  for  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  as  heretofore.  The  above  arrangements  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  disposal  of  business  in  the  War 
Office,  and  enable  Lord  Panmure  to  give  a  wider  scope 
to  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  Storks,  which  have  already 
developed  themselves  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  subject  of  recruiting  for  the  Army  has  engaged 
the  attention  both  of  H.R. H.  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Lord  Panmure,  and  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  this 
important  question  with  a  view  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
a  plan  whereby,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  advantage 
may  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  new  depot  system,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Militia  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  casualties  of  the  Army. 

The  present  appears  to  be  a  most  convenient  season 
considering  this  question,  as  there  will  be  a  lull  in  the 
recruiting  service  during  the  ensuing  year,  arising  from  the 
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decision  at  which  the  Government,  with  the  concurrence  of 
H.R. H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  have  arrived,  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  Army  to  fall  down  to  its  future  effective  state  by 
gradually  absorbing  men  now  in  the  service  as  vacancies 
occur,  rather  than  by  a  sweeping  discharge  at  once  down 
to  the  numbers  to  be  voted  in  the  Army  Estimates, 

The  casualties  are  stated  to  average  12,000  in  the  year, 
but  as  care  has  been  taken  to  discharge  all  men  of  delicate 
constitution,  of  bad  character,  of  short  service,  as  well  as 
to  let  as  many  retire  as  wish  to  do  so,  and  as  far  as  this 
can  be  done  consistently  with  the  good  of  the  service. 
Lord  Panmure  does  not  anticipate  anything  like  the  usual 
amount  of  casualties,  and  has  agreed  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  on  the  ist  April  the  Army  shall  start  5500 
men  above  the  numbers  voted,  so  that  he  anticipates  that 
it  will  be  generally  effective  during  the  year. 

Lord  Panmure  proposes  further,  with  Your  Majesty’s 
sanction,  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  ‘Medical  Department’  of  the  Army,  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  system  on  a  wholesome  footing,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  into  the  various  complaints  made  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay,  status, 
and  retiring  allowance. 

The  terms  of  and  instructions  to  this  Commission  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  common  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  itself.  All  these  preliminary  matters  will  be 
submitted  for  Your  Majesty’s  approval  before  the  formal 
proposal  is  laid  before  Your  Majesty. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  14,  1857. 
The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of 
yesterday. 

.ledicai  She  approves  the  plan  of  forming  a  Commission  to 

lepartment.  position  of  the  Mcdical  Department  of  the 

«  Army°  Army,  and  also  the  proposal  of  inquiring  into  the  recruiting 
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system.  With  regard  to  Colonel  Lefroy’s^  appointment,  she 
must  remind  Lord  Panmure  that  she  has  not  yet  received 
his  views  on  the  education  in  the  Army  generally.  When 
the  question  was  last  discussed  at  Windsor,  it  was  left 
undecided,  and  as  Lord  Panmure  then  argued  that  the 
education  of  the  officers  could  not  be  separated  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  the  Queen  objected  to  the  former  being  made 
over  to  the  Civil  Department,  she  thinks  that  she  ought, 
not  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Lefroy  with¬ 
out  that  point  being  previously  arranged,  and  also  the  title 
being  submitted  to  her  which  the  proposed  new  officer  is 
to  bear.  She  has  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  objected 
to  that  of  ‘  Director-General  of  Education,’  as  conveying 
with  it  an  implied  decision  upon  the  point  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  15,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Submitting  lists 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  forward  for  Your  Majesty’s 
consideration  the  list  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  and  cross. 
Marines,  and  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  of  the  Army,  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  list  for  the  Army  is  incomplete,  but  as  it  will  take 
some  time  to  receive  the  names  from  the  regiments  abroad, 
both  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Panmure  think  that  it  is  better  at  once  to  proceed 
with  this  first  list. 

As  soon  as  Your  Majesty  has  considered  the  two 
lists,  Lord  Panmure  will  submit  them  formally  for  Your 
Majesty’s  approval. 

The  Crosses  are  prepared,  and  it  is  proposed  to  gazette 
the  names  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bath,  and  to  lay  the  lists 
before  Parliament,  attaching  to  the  name  of  each  member 

*  Whom  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  as  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in 
succession  to  Rev.  A.  Gleig. 
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of  the  Order  the  services  by  which  he  has  gained  the 

honour.  .11  j 

Your  Majesty  will  no  doubt  be  graciously  pleased  to 

decide  in  what  manner  the  members  are  to  be  decorated. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  [15],  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Majesty’s 
letter  of  the  14th  inst. 

Lord  Panmure  fears  that  he  has  imperfectly  stated  to 
Your  Majesty  the  object  which  he  has  in  view  in  desiring 
to  have  Colonel  Lefroy’s  assistance  in  the  management  of 

the  Army  schools.  ,  ,  1.  u 

Lord  Panmure  can  assure  Your  Majesty  that  what  he 

proposes  at  present  is  simply  a  transfer  of  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  garrison  and  regimental  schools  of  the 
Army  from  one  person  in  his  office  to  another,  and  in  no 
way  determines  the  most  important  question  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  now  under  consideration. 

At  present  Mr.  Gleig^  holds  the  double  3,ppointnient  of 
Chaplain-General  and  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  and  .  .  . 
since  Mr.  Gleig’s  appointment  as  Chaplain,  the  duties  of 
that  department  are  greatly  increased,  and,  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  military  libraries,  will  form  enough  for  one 

person  to  attend  to  properly. 

It  is  on  the  ground,  therefore,  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
particular  service  that  Lord  Panmure  has  humbly  advised 
Your  Majesty  to  sanction  a  separation  of  the  two  appoint- 
mwtoTSlonei  ments,  without  instituting  a  new  office,  or  creating  a  new 
L^roytobe  qj.  incurring  additional  expense,  as  Colonel  Letroy  s 

S"'f  situation  of  a  First  Clerk  will  not  be  filled  up  on  his  becom- 
Army  Schools.  ij.^pr  ‘  I nspector-Gcneral  of  Schools. 

Lord  Panmure  admits  that  Your  Majesty  takes  most 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  expediency  of  accept¬ 
ing  his  advice,  and  he  humbly  craves  Your  Majesty  s 
forgiveness  for  venturing  to  make  any  observations  on  the 
general  question. 
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TO  THE  OUEEN 


Your  Majesty  states  most  correctly  that  Lord  Pan  mu  re  As  to  education 
has  not  yet  submitted  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion  in  the  Army  generally,  and  the  reason  is  that,  upon 
discussing  this  important  question  at  Windsor  with 
H.R.  H.  the  Prince,  Lord  Panmure  found  that  his 
views  unhappily  differed  from  those  likely  to  be  entertained 
by  Your  Majesty  on  some  very  material  points. 

He  likewise  found  that  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  in  full  possession  of  Your  Majesty’s  sentiments, 
and  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  strike  out  some  middle 
course  whereby  the  subordinate  department  of  schools 
may  be  conducted  distinct  from  the  superior  department  of 
the  education  of  officers  both  for  and  in  the  Army. 

So  far  Lord  Panmure  is  anxious  to  meet  Your  Majesty’s 
views,  and  the  more  so  as,  if  it  should  hereafter  turn  out 
that  the  body  which  is  to  be  created  for  conducting  the 
superior  can  also  take  charge  of  the  inferior  department 
of  education,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lefroy  can,  as  an  officer  of 
Artillery,  be  easily  disposed  of,  and  the  union  achieved. 

The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  establishing  axheestab- 
Board  of  Education,  which  shall  arrange  and  conduct  the  ^ 

.  .  f.  T  . .  -  ^  -  .  .  Board  of 

examination  oi  youths  who  are  candidates  lor  commissions  Education, 
in  all  arms  of  Your  Majesty’s  service,  and  shall  also  super¬ 
intend  the  education  of  officers  after  they  have  obtained 
commissions,  is  :  to  whom  is  that  Board  to  be  directly 
responsible — the  Civil  Department  presided  over  by  one 
of  Your  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  the 
Military  Department  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ? 

Your  Majesty  is  of  opinion  that  the  Commander-in- Reason  against 
Chief  is  proper  head  of  such  an  establishment,  and  that  it 
should  form  a  part  of  his  office  and  move  directly  under  his  cation  under  ' 
control  and  by  his  orders.  The  Commander-in-Chief  “ntroi  of  the 
coincides  with  Your  Majesty. 

Lord  Panmure  can  assure  Your  Majesty  that  he  has 
no  personal  interest  in  this  matter,  but  seeks  only  to  see 
it  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  secure 
Your  Majesty’s  authority  over  the  Army,  and,  on  the  other, 
receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

At  first  it  may  not  be  a  very  heavy  charge  on  the 
VOL.  II.  z 
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public  finances,  however  the  system  may  be  initiated,  but 

hereafter  it  will  become  more  so. 

The  Horse  Guards  cannot  be  an  office  of  account,  as 
Parliament  has  on  all  occasions  strictly  guarded  against 

such  an  event.  _  .  , 

So  long  as  it  continues  to  be,  which  it  now  is,  strictly  a 
department  of  military  administration  and  discipline,  Your 
Majesty’s  authority  may  be  maintained  there,  and  all 
attempts  to  overthrow  it  may  be  resisted,  but  let  Parlia¬ 
ment  once  find  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  becomes  the 
responsible  administrator  of  funds  voted  by  it,  they  will 
soon  discover  grounds  for  interference  with  his  duties, 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  resist. 

As  to  the  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  deter  Lord 

question  of  Panmure  from  adopting  Your  Majesty  s  views.  But  e 
education  of  middle  course  may  be  taken,  and  for  this 

Armyo  cers.  surrenders  his  original  wish  to  manage  the  educa¬ 

tion  of  the  officers  and  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the 
men  of  the  Army  by  one  board  or  department,  and  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  charge  of  the  schools  should  remain  where 
it  is,  with  the  simple  change  of  its  local  head.  ^  ^ 

Whenever  Lord  Panmure  can,  in  concert  with  H.R.H. 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  adopt  such  a  course  as  his 
colleagues  will  accede  to,  and  he  thinks  Your  Majesty  can 
agree  to  sanction,  he  will  take  the  liberty  of  again  address¬ 
ing  Your  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  17,  1857. 

Conditions  of  The  Queeu  returns  to  Lord  Panmure  the  recommenda- 
awardof  tions  for  the  ‘  Victoria  Cross,’  which  she  has  most  carefully 
Victoria  Cross,  Q^er.  The  selections  appear  to  her  very  well  made 

and  with  a  due  regard  not  to  make  the  distinction  too 
common,  and  not  to  recognise  the  mere  performance  of 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  superiors,  but  solely  volunteer 

3.CtS* 

There  is  only  one  case  which  the  Queen  thinks  had 
better  be  omitted,  viz.  :  Private  P.  M‘Gwire  of  the  33rd. 
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His  deed,  although  publicly  praised  and  rewarded  by 
Lord  Raglan,  was  one  of  very  doubtful  morality,  and  if 
pointed  out  by  the  Sovereign  as  praiseworthy,  may  lead 
to  the  cruel  and  inhumane  practice  of  never  making  pris¬ 
oners,  but  always  putting  to  death  those  who  may  be  over¬ 
powered,  for  fear  of  their  rising  upon  their  captors. 

The  Queen  would  wish  the  first  notice  of  these  rewards 
to  be  in  the  Gazette,  and  to  have  the  explanations  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  granted  appended  to  each 
case  as  is  done  in  the  list  submitted  to  her.  To  make 
such  a  report  to  Parliament  by  laying  it  on  the  table  of 
the  House  would  look  like  an  appeal  to  its  decision  in 
a  matter  which  clearly  belongs  solely  and  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown, 

The  Queen  would  wish  to  confer  this  distinction  in 
person  on  all  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  but  not  till  later 
in  the  season. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  February  17,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  yester-  intellectual 
day.  His  explanations  have  quite  satisfied  her,  and  she  raining  of 
accordingly  sanctions  Lieut. -Colonel  Lefroy’s  appointment 
as  Inspector-General  of  Schools  on  the  footing  explained 
by  Lord  Panmure.  With  regard  to  the  larger  question 
the  Queen  quite  understands  the  view  which  strikes  Lord 
Panmure ;  but  she  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  which 
takes  it  out  of  the  general  subject  of  military  administra¬ 
tion,  and  makes  it  especially  a  financial  question.  There 
is  no  more  expense  connected  with  it  than  with  any  other 
detail  of  the  service,  and  it  is  not  intended  by  the  Queen 
to  remove  the  education  from  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  would  be  as  complete  in 
this  respect  as  in  regard  to  any  other  military  matter,  but 
to  avoid  breaking  the  unity  of  the  command  and  taking 
out  this  important  part  of  military  training  from  the  cog¬ 
nisance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  thereby  weakening, 


Education  of 
Army  officers. 


Character  of 
Prince 

Gortschakoff. 
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if  not  altogether  destroying,  his  authority  and  influence 
over  his  officers/ 

The  Oueen  trusts  Lord  Panmure  will  not  delay  a 
decision  on  this  point,  as,  if  Parliament  were  to  take  up 
the  matter,  finding  the  Government  without  a  fixed  plan 
or  even  a  settled  opinion,  great  mischief  may  arise. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  17,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  thanks  Your  Majesty  for  your  gracious  letter 
which  he  has  just  received.  Lord  Panmure  has  had  a 
long;  conversation  with  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chiei 
this  morning,  and  is  happy  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that 
the  question  of  officers’  education  is  assuming  a  clearer 
aspect.  Sir  Charles  Yorke  and  Sir  Henry  Storks  are  to 
meet  immediately  and  reduce  to  distinct  propositions  the 
basis  of  a  system,  and  Lord  Panmure  will  take  such  steps 
as  he  trusts  will  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  question 
being  stirred  in  Parliament. 


GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Confidential 

I  beg  to  return  the  extracts  from  the  despatch  of 
H.M.  Consul-General  at  Warsaw,  dated  ist  November 
1856,  detailing  remarks  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the 

Crimean  campaign.  ,  r  .1 

I  take  quite  a  different  view  of  those  remarks  from  the 

impression  made  by  them  on  General  Mansfield.  I  con¬ 
sider  them  neither  candid  nor  just ;  but,  at  the  same  tirne, 
precisely  what  I  should  have  expected  from  the  opinion 
which  I  had  formed  of  the  character  of  the  Prince  from 
some  slight  intercourse  with  him,  when  he  was  in  England 


1  This  was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise  to 
ment  should  be  under  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
but  subject  to  the  general 
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a  few  years  ago,  when  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of 
experience,  ability,  and  superior  military  knowledge,  but, 
with  a  show  of  candour  and  almost  bluntness  of  manner, 
to  have  adopted,  apparently  on  system,  a  course  of  com¬ 
munication  with  others  that  should  obtain  the  most  useful 
information  while  imparting  the  least. 

If  the  Allies  lost  opportunities,  as  so  freely  adverted  to 
by  him,  the  Russians  under  a  similar  scrutinising  spirit 
will  be  found  to  have  done  so  too ;  for  where  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  acting,  as  in  a  campaign,  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  show  subsequently,  with  a  full  knowledge  then 
of  every  circumstance  of  both  Armies,  how  proceedings 
might  have  been  better  conducted,  but  even  then  frequently 
with  injustice. 

It  is  only  in  England  that  no  allowances  are  made, 
and  the  worst  construction  is  put  upon  every  act  of  its  own 
officers  ;  and  this,  readily  adopted  by  enemies  and  rivals, 
causes  the  military  reputation  of  the  country  to  suffer  very 
unduly.  .  .  . 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  18,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that 
he  has,  with  concurrence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  re¬ 
moved  the  name  of  Private  P.  M'Gwire,  33rd  Regiment, 
from  the  list. 

It  was  Lord  Panmure’s  intention,  after  gazetting  the 
names,  to  present  the  list  to  Parliament  by  Your  Majesty’s 
commands,  but  he  will  take  the  course  indicated  by  Your 
Majesty. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  27,  1857. 

The  Queen  wishes  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  Army 
the  Army  Estimates,  which  appear  to  her  to  be  prepared  Estimates, 
with  great  care  and  lucidity.  The  comparison  with  the 
two  Estimates  of  last  year  cannot  but  act  beneficially,  as 


Plumes  for 
Fusilier  and 
Light  Infantry 
regiments. 
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showing'  that  reductions  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
present  Estimates  cannot  be  called  War  Estimates.^ 

The  Queen  observes,  in  the  list  of  items  showing  the 
sums  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer,  the  sum  of 
^13^836  for  lands  and  buildings  sold.  She  does  not  re¬ 
member  any  of  the  cases  to  have  come  before  her,  as 
Paragraph  6  of  the  memorandum  of  1855  prescribes. 
As  former  Governments  in  times  of  reduction  and  rnoney 
difficulty  have  swelled  the  income  by  making  sales  which  at 
a  later  period  were  found  to  have  been  improvident  and  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  country,  this  paragraph  was  to  give  security 
against  their  recurrence ;  the  Queen  therefore  thinks  it  her 
duty  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  its  rigorous  maintenance. 

I  am  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  plumes  for  the  Fusilier  and  Light  Infantry 
regiments.  The  Queen  would  be  sorry  to  make  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  memorandum  of  1855,  in  which  Paragraph  5 
quite  protects  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  she  certainly 
thinks  it  most  useful  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
practically  act  as  you  suggest.^  A  verbal  notice  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  may,  however,  suffice,  whom^  we  have 
since  seen,  and  who  admits  the  propriety^  of  this  course, 
and  thought  to  have  followed  it  even  in  the  present 
instance,  as  he  had  had  communication  with  Sir  Thomas 
Trowbridge,  the  proper  officer,  who  ought  to  have  com¬ 
municated  with  you.  As  to  the  plume  itself,  your  estimate 
must  surely  be  too  high.  If  it  were  to  extend  to  12,000 
men,  about  the  number  of  the  Fusiliers,  etc.,  the  cost  would 
on  that  estimate  be  is.  for  each  plume,  which  I  think  is 
more  than  the  difference  between  it  and  the  present  ball 
can  possibly  be  ;  and  if  the  plume  can  be  made  to  last  four 
years,  like  those  of  the  Cavalry,  the  expense  would  be 
reduced  to  so  trifling  an  amount  that  the  Queen  feels  sure 
that  you  would  not  make  any  objection  to  restore  a  mark 
of  distinction  to  these  regiments  whose  pride  is  very  much 
(and  properly  so)  bound  up  with  their  distinctive  character. 

1  A  good  deal  of  disagreeableness  had  arisen  from  the  habit  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  submitting  such  things  as  these  to  the  Crown  without 
consulting  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 

February  28,  1857, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’  letter  of  yesterday,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
Estimates  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  meet  the  Queen’s 
approval.  I  have  looked  into  the  point  which  attracted 
Her  Majesty’s  attention,  and  have  ascertained  that  the 
transactions  were  entered  into  mostly  before  the  memoran¬ 
dum  took  effect,  and  though  the  sum  appears  large,  it 
is  composed  of  a  great  many  items,  which  I  have  ordered 
to  be  taken  out  for  the  information  of  the  Queen.  I 
never  was  more  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  build¬ 
ings  than  at  present.  The  battle  between  parsimony  and  <  battle 
patriotic  economy  has  commenced,  and  as  soon  as  we  between  parsi- 
get  into  Committee  of  Supply,  your  Royal  Highness  will 
fully  comprehend  its  bearings.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  economy.’ 
to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  of  what  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  the  country,  but  in  the  excitement  which  at 
present  prevails  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  that 
assembly  may  do. 

I  quite  subscribe  to  Her  Majesty’s  view  as  to  the  non¬ 
retention  of  Paragraph  5,  and  I  will  write  a  note  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  sense  of  your  Royal  Highness’ 
suggestions. 

I  can  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  in  all  things 
concerning  the  Army  I  am  anxious  to  meet  the  Queen’s 
views,  and  in  the  case  of  the  plumes  or  any  other  I  will 
study  to  do  so,  if  I  can  find  the  ‘means.’  By  making  the 
plumes  last  for  four  years,  the  cost  will  be  reduced,  and 
^300  a  year  will  cover  the  whole  ^13,000. 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter  I  have  received  the 
enclosed  return,  which  will  fully,  and  I  think  satisfactorily, 
explain  to  the  Queen  and  your  Royal  Highness  the  nature 
of  the  sale  of  lands  and  buildings. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
March  1857 

The  letters  of  this  month  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
military  expedition  to  China. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  recommends  the  immediate 
despatch  of  troops  to  reinforce  the  ‘  distant  and  hard- 
pressed  colony  of  Hong-Kong,’  urging  that  four  regiments 
then  under  orders  for  India  be  sent  out  forthwith.  This 
was  agreed  to.  The  composition  of  the  force  to  be  sent 
out  is  given  in  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  March  8th.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  had  been  declined  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  and  the  authorities  having  reluctantly 
decided  that  Sir  John  Pennefather  was  too  aged  and 
infirm  to  be  charged  with  it,  it  was  entrusted  to  Major- 
General  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ashburnham.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  expresses  himself  as  highly  pleased  with  his 
inspection  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  of  the  troop-ship 
in  which  it  was  to  sail,  but  regrets  that  no  Native  troops 
are  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  Also,  the  Persian  war 
having  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  he  suggests 
the  sending  on  to  China  of  one  of  the  Brigades  then  at 
Bushire,  and  recommends  the  granting  of  an  increased,  or 
‘  Indian,’  allowance  to  troops  bound  for  China.  At  the 
same  time  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
Queen’s  troops  in  India. 

In  reference  to  Military  Education,  which  is  again 
under  discussion.  Lord  Panmure  suggests  that  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  be  nominal  head  of  the  Board  or  Council, 
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and  assures  the  Queen,  who  had  expressed  her  interest  in 
the  subject,  that,  in  future,  certain  qualifications  will  be 
insisted  on  in  officers  appointed  to  staff  employment,  and 
that  examinations  for  first  commissions  will  be  made  more 
stringent  than  heretofore.  For  the  rest,  the  Duke  urges 
that  despatches  of  a  decidedly  military  character,  and  in 
which  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops  are  concerned, 
be  submitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief;  whilst  Lord 
Panmure,  in  his  turn,  remonstrates  on  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  changes  in  the  personnel  of  Engineer  officers 
placed  in  charge  of  specific  works. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  i,  1857. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday.  The  Queen 
is  very  much  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you 
settled  the  question  of  the  plumes  and  express  yourself 
about  the  sales  of  lands  and  buildings. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  March  5,  1857. 

I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  the  state  of  affairs  Urges  sending 
in  Hong- Kong  since  I  saw  you  this  morning,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  no  time  should  be  Lost  in  sending  reinforcements 
to  that  distant  and  hard-pressed  colony.  We  have  four 
regiments  of  Infantry  ready  to  embark  at  once  for  India. 

Why  not  send  them  out  at  oncel  No  additional  expense 
will  thereby  be  incurred  to  the  public,  as  to  India  they 
must  go  within  a  very  short  period.  It  is  a  favourable 
period  of  the  year,  I  believe,  to  make  the  long  passage  out, 
so  do  not  let  this  necessary  measure  be  delayed.  If  not 
required  in  China,  direct  them  to  India,  to  be  there  dis¬ 
embarked  to  replace  other  troops  to  come  home.  The 
matter  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  I  cannot  remain 
silent  on  the  subject. 
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Composition  of 
force  to  be  sent 
toHong-Kong, 
and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its 
despatch. 


lord  panmure  to  the  queen 

March  8,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Majesty  t  at 
the  Cabinet  finally  resolved  to  send 

regiments  at  present  under  orders  for  India.  Should  the 
crisis  in  China  have  passed  away,  and  affairs  have  assume 
a  more  amicable  condition,  these  regiments  will  go  on  to 
their  respective  destinations,  and  the  military  arrange¬ 
ments  for  your  Majesty’s  troops  will  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  proposed  with  Your  Majesty’s  sanction  to  give  Sir 

Tohn  Pennefather  charge  of  the  expedition,  which  will 
J  .  ^  _ L  rnnn  citroncr. 


g. 


consist  of  four  regiments  of  rank  and  file,  1000  stron^ 
organised  in  twelve  companies  per  regiment.  i  hese,  m 
addition  to  the  5th  and  59th  Regiments,  which  they  mil 
find  at  Hong-Kong,  will  form  a  force  of  about  5000.  i  o 
this  body  of  Infantry  it  is  proposed  to  add  four  companies 
of  Artillery,  and  one  of  Sappers,  with  two  dismounted 
troops  of  the  Military  tram,  and  200  Medical  Staff  Corps 
These  troops  will  form  a  Division,  and  be  further  divi  e 
into  two  Brigades,  under  the  command  of  two  of  best 
Brigadiers  that  can  be  selected,  whose  names  will  be 
submitted  for  Your  Majesty’s  approval  by  His  Royal 

Hiuhness  the  Commander-m-Chief. 

It  is  proposed  to  despatch  the  first  two  reginients  in  a 
week  in  the  Himalaya  and  Transit  troop-ships,  which  h^ave 

been ’commissioned  for  the  purpose,  and  in  t\m  or  three 

weeks  Lord  Panmure  hopes  to  have  the  whole  Division  on 

its  way  to  China.  .  .  j  4.  j 

No  horses  will  be  sent,  as  the  country  is  not  adapted 

for  their  use,  and  any  that  are  absolutely  necessary  will 

have  to  be  brought  from  India.  ,  r  1 

On  receiving  Your  Majesty’s  approval  of  the  sele^ion 
of  Sir.  I.  Pennefather,  Lord  Panmure  will  communicate 
officially  with  the  Commander-m-Chief.^  Meanwhile  all 
the  various,  but  very  important,  preparations  are  proceed¬ 
ing  viz.:  Medical  department,  commissariat  stores,  etc., 
etc.’  In  all  branches  of  the  force  Your  Majesty  shall  be 
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furnished  with  the  most  full  and  minute  details.  Lord 
Panmure  intends  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  the  troops  to  live  as  much  as  possible  on  board 
ship  while  in  the  Chinese  waters,  as  every  one  concurs 
this  will  be  the  most  ready  means  of  avoiding  sickness,  so 
prevalent  in  hot  seasons. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  March  8,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  just  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  Proposed 
this  day’s  date,  with  the  proposal  for  the  expedition  to 
China,  which  she  highly  approves  in  all  its  details,  and  is 
rejoiced  to  see  that  it  is  being  executed  in  all  its  details 
according  to  the  new  arrangements,  which  she  thinks  most 
essential. 

The  Queen  only  hopes  Sir  J.  Pennefather’s  health  will 
be  good  enough  for  this  undertaking.^ 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  March  9,  1857. 

...  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you  have  again  As  to  sir  Coiin 
heard  from  Colin  Campbell.  I  was  told  yesterday  that  he 
was  almost  sorry  he  had  not  consented  to  go  out,  and  that 
he  was  coming  to  see  me  about  it,  but  he  did  not  call.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  a  little  pressure  were  put 
upon  him,  he  would  accept  the  post,  and  depend  upon  it 
he  would  be  the  best  man  to  go.  His  very  name  would 
carry  weight  with  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  people 
would  know  that  we  were  in  earnest.  Pennefather  is  an 
excellent  man,  a  most  gallant  soldier,  but  I  am  sadly  afraid 
of  his  health  giving  way.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  you  will  take  care  in  your  despatches  to  The  expedition 
India  to  give  directions  that  any  force  sent  to  China  from‘°^^'"^’ 
India  (should  such  force  have  been  sent  meanwhile)  must 

1  This  hope  not  being  realised,  the  command  was  given  to  General 
Ashburnham. 


Substitutes 
General 
Ashburnham 
for  General 
Pennefather  as 
proposed  Com¬ 
mander  of 
expedition  to 
China. 


As  to  Native 
troops  accom 
panying 
expedition  to 
China. 
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be  subordinate  to  the  command  of  the  officer  going  out 
direct  from  home.  This  is  important,  to  avoid  any  slack¬ 
ing  of  authority  from  taking  place. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

March  12,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  the  Cabinet,  on  reconsideration  ol  the  appointment  of 
Sir  John  Pennefather  to  command  the  expedition  to 
China,  partake  so  much  of  Your  Majesty’s  suspicion  that 
his  health  is  insufficient  for  so  serious  an  employment  that 
they  have  resolved  not  to  call  upon  him  for  his  services. 

Lord  Panmure  therefore  has  the  honour  to  submit  to 
Your  Majesty  the  name  of  Major-General  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Ashburnham  as  an  officer  every  way  qualified  by 
experience  in  the  field  in  India,  and  likewise  by  his  habits 
of  command  of  a  Division  in  quarters  and  cantonments,  as 
the  best  officer  to  be  employed  in  command  of  the  troops 
about  to  assemble  in  China. 

Lord  Panmure  has  ascertained  through  a  private  source 
that  General  Ashburnham  feels  quite  able  for  this  or  a,ny 
other  service,  and  the  possession  of  many  qualities  which 
officers  are  sometimes  deficient  in  renders  him  peculiarly 
fit  to  act  with  and  under  a  Civil  High  Commissioner. 

On  receiving  Your  Majesty’s  sanction.  Lord  Panmure 
will  communicate  officially  with  H.R.H.  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Sr.  James’s  Palace,  March  17,  1857. 

.  .  .  From  all  I  can  gather  from  various  quarters, 
there  seems  but  one  feeling  of  regret,  that  no  Native 
troops  are  to  form  a  portion  of  the  China  expedition. 
They  say  that  certain  duties  must  be  performed  by  natives, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  Europeans.  I  only  tell  you 
what  I  hear,  and  I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  it. 
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I  do  not  at  all  like  the  accounts  from  China  I  have  just 
read  in  the  newspapers.  The  colony  of  Hong- Kong 
wants  immediate  assistance.  Would  it  not,  after  all,  be  Details  as  to 
possible  to  send  off  to  China  one  of  the  Bripfades  at  expedi- 
present  at  Bushire?  Transports  are  ready  at  once  to  take 
them  up,  and  Generals  Ashburnham  and  Garrett  could 
proceed  at  once  to  take  charge  of  these  troops,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition  goes  by  long  sea,  and  does  not 
arrive  till  the  operations  can  be  commenced.  I  think  it  is 
well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Government, 
for  if  Hong-Kong  or  Singapore  were  to  be  hard  pressed 
for  want  of  troops,  it  would  be  very  awkward.  As  regards 
the  question  of  allowance,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  after  all, 
you  will  have  to  give  the  troops  increased  if  not  Indian 
allowances.  I  hear,  during  the  late  war  in  China,  a 
subaltern  officer  could  not  live  for  less  than  twelve  shillings 
a-day,  whereas  his  pay  and  allowances  combined,  as  now 
intended,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  6s.  qd.  This 
appears  to  me  a  rather  hard  case,  and  as  all  the  four 
regiments  going  out  are  destined  ultimately  for  India,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  correct  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  let  them  have  the  Indian  allowances  during 
the  period  of  war  in  China. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

March  i8,  1857. 

You  promised  to  send  me  the  military  despatches 
received  from  China,  but  I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  have 
I  seen  anything  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  you  said 
you  would  speak  to  Vernon  Smith  on  the  subject.  I  can-  Urges  that 
not  help  bringing  to  your  notice  that  I  think  it  would  be  ‘lespatches  of 
most  desirable  to  make  it  the  rule  that  all  despatches  of  a  character  be 
decidedly  military  character,  and  in  which  any  portion  of  communicated 
Her  Majesty’s  troops  are  concerned,  should  be  communi- 
cated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  can  hardly  be  chief, 
thought  right  that  the  only  information  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  present  obtains  on  these  matters  is  either  by 
private  letters  or  by  the  public  journals. 
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DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Termination 
of  Persian 
expedition. 


St.  James’s  Palace,  March  19,  1857. 

I  return  you  the  papers  on  Persia  with  many  thanks, 
and  am  glad  that  you  entirely  agree  with  my  view  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  see  all  military  despatches 
in  cases  in  which  the  Queen’s  troops  are  concerned.  The 
papers  themselves  are  most  interesting,  and  contain  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  of  great 
importance  had  the  war  lasted.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  force  at  present  at  Bushire  would  not  have  been  of 
sufficient  strength  to  have  undertaken  any  permanently 
forward  movement. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

March  20,  1857. 

Remonstrates  Inconveniences  have  occurred  in  the  changes  of 

ontheincon-  Engineer  officers  in  charge  of  works,  and  it  is  much  to 
STc^nge""!?  be  desired  that  these  changes  should  be  made_  with 
the  personnel  caution,  and  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  which  is 
°^^Toffi^ers  entrusted  to  the  officer  to  be  removed. 

Charged  'Jkh  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  all  changes  recommended 

specific  works,  by  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Engineers,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in  his  military  capacity,  of 
Engineering  officers,  should  be  sent  to  me  through  the 
Military  Secretary  by  order  of  your  Royal  Highness. 
I  can  then  report  the  position  and  employment  of  the 
officer,  the  works  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  how  far 
inconvenience  will  attach  to  the  change  proposed. 

The  present  practice  is  that  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General  of  Engineers  reports  personally  to  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 
the  changes  he  proposes,  without  any  consultation  with  the 
members  of  his  staff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
progress  of  the  w'orks,  etc.,  and  getting  his  assent,  the 
change  is  submitted  to  me  with  Sir  J.  Burgoyne’s  approval 
attached.  This  leads  to  such  inconvenience  as  the  lol- 
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lowing.^  Colonel  Williams  is  removed  from  Bermuda, 
whilst  still  a  member  of  a  Committee  for  considering  the 
defences  of  that  island,  and  all  has  to  be  commenced 
de  novo. 

Colonel  Freeth  at  Gosport  is  removed  pending  the 
execution  of  great  works,  both  of  fortifications  and  barracks, 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar,  and  which  he  should 
be  retained  to  carry  out  at  all  events  to  a  point  at  which 
he  could  be  relieved.  I  do  not  make  any  complaint,  but 
merely  point  out  these  cases  as  giving  rise  to  inconvenience 
and  the  risk  of  embarrassment  to  the  public  service. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  March  22,  1857. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  change  as  to  a  pro¬ 
in  the  Engineer  officers,  which  I  received  yesterday,  I  posed  change 
need  hardly,  I  hope,  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  only  too  RoylfEngineer 
desirous  to  make  any  arrangements  in  this  respect  which  officers, 
will  facilitate  the  public  service.  I  had  always  fancied, 
and  so  had  Yorke,  that  these  names  were  first  submitted 
to  you  for  your  approval,  before  being  finally  sanctioned 
by  me,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  your  concurrence  has 
in  every  instance  been  asked  for.  I  shall,  however,  see 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  desire  him  to  ascertain  in  the  first 
instance  whether  any  inconvenience  is  likely  to  result  from 
my  proposed  change,  and  after  that  is  understood  I  shall 
send  the  names  to  you  for  approval. 

As  regards  the  two  appointments  you  allude  to,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  and,  if  you  like,  they  can  yet  be  stopped.  .  .  . 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Althorp,  Northampton,  March  25,  1857. 

Having  been  absent  all  day  at  Portsmouth  on  Monday,  as  to  despatch 
I  had  not  time  yesterday  to  call  on  you,  as  I  intended  to  of  troops  to 

China. 

1  Officers  of  Royal  Engineers  were  only  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  military  capacity,  but  in  respect  to  their  other  duties  were  under  the  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Fortifications,  who  in  his  turn  was  under  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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have  done,  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  what  are  your 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  the  despatch 
of  troops  to  China.  From  what  Yorke  said  he  had  under¬ 
stood  from  you,  it  would  appear  that  you  only  intended 
one  regiment  (90th)  to  go  in  the  Transit  and  Himalaya, 
besides  a  company  of  Engineers,  a  draft  for  the  59th,  much 
needed  with  the  regiment,  and  some  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps.  That  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  only  to  go  in 
June.  As  regards  the  passage  out,  I  am  told  that  of  all 
periods  of  the  year  this  is  the  most  favourable  for  a  rapid 
passage,  and  in  this  respect  the  delay  would  almost  be  a 
pity.  As  regards  the  climate,  the  case  no  doubt  is  different, 
but  should  the  troops  be  directed  to  rendezvous  at_  Singa¬ 
pore,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  push  them  on  till  they 
were  required  for  active  operation  in  the  field,  and  no 
anxiety  would  have  to  be  felt  as  regards  their  health. 
Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  know  for  certain  whether  or  not  the  regiments 
are  to  embark  shortly,  for  there  are  many  officers  who 
mio-ht  wish  to  spend  some  short  time  longer  with  their 
friends  if  they  could  be  permitted  to  go  away  on  leave. 
Result  of  I  was  very  much  satisfied  with  my  inspection  of  the  troops 
writer’s  inspec-  qj^  Monday.  The  three  regiments  are  in  excellent  order 
tion  of  troops  ^^d  ready  to  embark  at  short  notice, 

andtroop-s  .p.  ^  Transit,  and  I  really  can  report  most 

favourably  of  her.  She  is  a  very  fine  ship,  plenty  of  room 
between  decks,  and  ventilation  good  ;  will  carry  with  the 
o-reatest  ease  750  men  on  a  long  voyage,  and  a  much 
faro-er  number  on  a  shorter  trip.  Her  engines,  which  are 
new,  have  worked  remarkably  well,  and  she  went  ten  to 
twelve  per  hour.  She  has  a  charming  captain,  a  very 

cood  fellow,  who  I  know  well. 

I  am  sorry  the  Admiralty  object  to  double  awnings. 
You  ought  to  insist  upon  having  them,  as  everybody 
Importance  of  attaches^he  greatest  importance  to  them._  I  wish  you 
appointment  of  -^yould  also  insist  upon  Charles  Wood  appointing  the  best 
man  he  can  find  as  Superintendent  of  Transports,  which 
he  does  not  appear  at  all  inclined  to  do.  ^  Depend  upon  it, 
the  whole  success  of  a  combined  operation  depends  on  a 
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proper  person  being  selected  for  this,  the  most  important 
of  all  duties,  as  being  the  link  of  connection  between  the 
Naval  and  Military  authorities. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  March  29,  1857. 

I  return  the  papers  you  have  sent  me  on  the  force  of  Necessity  of 
the  Queen’s  troops  in  India.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  increasing 
as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  this  force,  whether  the 
war  in  Persia  is  concluded  or  not.  I  have  minuted  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  backed  up  your  opinion  as  strongly  as  I  can. 

This  minute,  however,  refers  only  to  three  papers.  What 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  we  are  sending  four 
regiments  to  India  via  China.  It  is  possible  that,  after 
the  last  news  from  China,  the  troops  will  not  be  there 
required,  at  all  events  for  any  length  of  time.  Suppose, 
however,  that  they  are  required  there  for  some  time,  what 
are  we  to  do  then  as  to  supplying  their  place  in  India, 
which  is  a  possibility,  or  rather  a  contingency,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  ?  .  .  . 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

March  31,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  he  had  a  conversation  of  some  length  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  yesterday,  and  the  accompanying  general 
heads  were  the  result  of  that  conversation. 

The  next  step  is  one  of  somewhat  more  difficulty,  and 
that  is  to  lay  down  the  scheme  by  which  these  principles 
are  to  be  worked  out. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Director  of  Education  may  a  new 
be  junior  to  some  officers  with  whom  he  would  have  to 

^  •  r'  \  r'  education  of 

come  in  contact,  ror  instance,  xMajor-Creneral  Cameron  Army  officers, 
would  be  junior  to  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Jones.  Lord 
Panmure  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  Board  or 

2  A 
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Council  of  Military  Education,  and,  in  that  case,_cdl  orders 
being  issued  in  his  name  would  remove  any  difficulty  m 
regard  to  rank. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  1  anmure 
thought  it  essential  to  make  a  commencement,  and 
H.R.H.  is  to  issue  a  memorandum,  with  Your  Majesty  s 
approval,  to  intimate  to  the  Army  that  after  a  certain 
date  all  officers  appointed  to  Staff  em[)loyment  must  be 
possessed  of  certain  qualifications,  and  examinations  for 
first  commissions  will  be  made  more  stringent. 

Lord  Panmure  will  proceed  to  give  his  assistance  in 
drawing  out  the  details  of  the  new  scheme,  founding  it 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  memorandum  on  Mihtaiy 
Education  drawn  up  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


April  1857 

Military  Education  and  the  despatch  of  the  Chinese 
expedition  are  the  chief  interests  of  this  month’s  corre¬ 
spondence. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  Panmure  submits  his  proposals 
for  ‘this  important  design  to  raise  the  professional  character 
of  Army  officers,’  which  proposals  include  the  inauguration 
of  a  Staff  School  at  Sandhurst,  and  suggestions  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  of 
which  General  Cameron  is  appointed  Vice-President  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Meanwhile  Lord  Palmerston 
expresses  himself  caustically  on  the  handwriting  of  officers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  anxious  to  get  the  Council 
of  Education  definitely  settled  before  Parliament  meets, 

‘  so  that  we  may  have  a  good  case  to  go  before  the  House, 
should  any  question  be  put’  (April  30th). 

In  a  letter  of  April  19th,  the  Duke  seeks  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  the  remaining  regiments  destined  for  India  or 
China  ;  w^hilst  on  April  29th  he  expresses  satisfaction  that 
the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  send  four  more  regiments  to 
India,  in  addition  to  those  ordered  to  China. 

The  appointment  of  an  Under- Secretary  to  the  War 
Department,  and  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Turks 
for  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  are  also  dealt  with. 

On  April  29th  Lord  Panmure  submits  the  draft  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Medical  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Army. 
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Military 

Education. 


Inauguration 
of  the  Staff 
School. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  April  i,  1857. 

The  Queen  returns  the  memorandum  on  the  Military 
Education  after  having  affixed  her  signature  to  it.  She 
looks  forward  to  an  early  second  step,  which  will  carry  out 
the  firm  principle  agreed  upon.  The  Queen  is  inclined  to 
concur  with  Lord  Panmure  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  ostensibly  the  head  of  the  Board  or  Council  of 
Education. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

April  3,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  ^  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  report_  for  Your  Majesty’s 
information  the  further  proceedings  which  passed  yesterday 
between  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  himself  with  reference 
to  Military  Education. 

Subject  to  Your  Majesty’s  approval,  it  appeared  ad¬ 
visable  at  once  to  initiate  the  Staff  School  by  enlarging  the 
senior  department  at  Sandhurst  to  thirty  students,  and 
placing  a  Military  Superintendent  over  it,  with  an  efficient 
body  of  Professors  to  aid  him  in  the  instruction  of  officers 
for  the  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  students  are  to  he 
admitted  by  fixing  a  standard  of  acquirement,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  select  those  who  come 
up  to  that  standard  for  admission  into  the  School.  _ 

H.R.H.  will  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s  consideration 
and  approval  the  draft  of  a  General  Order  which  is  to  be 
issued  to  the  Army,  informing  them  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  which  will  be  required  in  all  officers  who 
seek  for  service  on  the  Staff  after  January  1858.^  Lord 
Panmure  has  seen  this  draft  in  the  rough,  and  thinks  that 
Your  Majesty  will  approve  of  it  as  most  creditable  to 

H.R.H.  ^  , 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  the  Board  of  Education  by 

^  An  Order  was  issued  that  no  officer  who  had  not  passed  the  Staff  College 
should  obtain  a  Staff  appointment.  This  was  soon  modified  in  practice. 
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making  the  Commander-in-Chief  ex  officio  ‘  President,’  and  Proposed 
the  working  officer  ‘Vice-President’  with  two  assistants, 
Major-General  Cameron,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  Education, 
looks  for  assistance  as  Vice-President,  subject  to  Your 
Majesty’s  approval,  will  be  summoned  to  give  his  aid  in 
further  details  of  this  important  design  to  raise  the  pro¬ 
fessional  character  of  Your  Majesty’s  officers,  and  on 
Monday  the  consideration  of  the  question  will  be  again 
resumed,  and  Lord  Panmure  feels  assured  that  every 
discussion  will  still  further  practically  advance  the  object 
in  which  Your  Majesty  takes  so  deep  an  interest.  .  .  . 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  April  3,  1857. 

The  Queen  thanks  Lord  Panmure  for  his  letter  just 
received  reporting  the  further  proceedings  respecting  the 
Military  Education,  and  wishes  to  express  her  satisfaction 
at  what  he  has  reported. 

LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Foreign  Office,  April  6,  1857. 

I  believe  that  the  Queen  objected  to  giving  the  Bath  Grounds  of  the 
to  any  Turks,  from  the  ffiar  that  some  Hungarian  or  Polish 
refugees  under  Turkish  names  might  get  it ;  but  such  an  the  Bath  to 
objection  seems  really  to  have  no  force,  because  if  a  man  Turks, 
has  done  us  real  good  service  he  ought  to  have  the  Bath 
whatever  be  his  nationality,  and  if  not,  not. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Py.,  April  7,  1857. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  good  and  satisfactory  arrange-  Handwriting 
ment ;  but  I  would  add  to  the  qualifications  of  an  Aide-  ^rmy 
de-Camp  the  writing  of  a  good  legible  hand,  with  the 
letters  distinctly  formed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
officers  of  the  Army  are  apt  in  general  to  write  like 
kitchen-maids. 
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DUKE  OP'  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  19,  1857. 

Urges  de-  .  .  .  Tlic  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  anxious  I  feel  that 

parture  of  three  Other  regiments  destined  for  China  or  India 

should  proceed  without  delay.  I  have  made  inquiry  and 

India.  ftnd  that  they  could  easily  be  disembarked  and  encampe 

at  Point  de  Galle,  where  there  are  abundant  supplies  and 
water  for  the  troops.  From  thence  they  could  be  directed 
upon  whatever  point  might  be  required,  and  they  could  be 
at  hand  for  any  eventuality.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  ot 
April,  and  so  the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  their  regular 
embarkation.  I  hope,  therefore,  you_  will  at  once  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Admiralty  about  taking  up  tonnage.  .  .  . 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

April  24,  1857. 

A,.oappoi,t.  .  ,  .  Your  Majesty  has,  Lord  Panmure  presunip,  heard 
mentofan  from  Lord  Palmerston  that  Mr.  Fitzroy  declines,  tor 

family  reasons,  the  acceptance  of  a 
Department,  him  SO  little  relaxation  in  autumn  as  the  Under-Secretary 
in  this  Department.  After  considering  all  possible  persons 
who  have  seats  in  Parliament,  no  one  presents  himselt  as 
being  sufficiently  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Department  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  ever  held 
office,  and,  as  Lord  Panmure  is  compelled  to  seek  for  a 
new  man,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  place  confidence  m  any 
one  with  greater  prospect  of  satisfaction  than  m  h  r. 
Thomas  Baring,^  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that  though 
new  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Baring  is  not  new  to  business, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  been  for  seven  years  in  different  offices, 
and  latterly  discharged  with  very  great  satisfaction  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood  the  duties  of  his  Private  Secretary  in  the 

Admiralty.  ,  ,  .  1  .. 

Mr.  Baring’s  knowledge  of  military  subjects  has  to  be 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Northbrook  and  Viceroy  of  India. 
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acquired,  but  he  is  quick,  diligent,  and  so  courteous  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  that  he  will  soon 
make  himself  master  of  the  details  of  the  Department,  and 
Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  he  will  eventually  prove  a 
better  representative  of  the  Department  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  Mr.  Fitzroy. 

To  a  certain  extent  any  new  appointment  must  be  a 
lottery,  but  should  Mr.  Baring  accept  the  charge  when 
offered  to  him,  Lord  Panmure  feels  Your  Majesty  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  result. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  25,  1857. 

.  .  .  The  Queen  had  not  heard  a  syllable  from  Lord 
Palmerston  about  Mr.  Fitzroy ’s  declining  the  Under- 
Secretaryship,  nor  indeed  about  Mr.  Peel’s  resignation. 

She  knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Baring  either  privately  or  Appointment  of 
publicly,  and  must  therefore  take  him  entirely  on  trust ;  faring  as 

but  as  you  vouch  for  his  efficiency  for  so  very  important  sectary, 
a  post,  she  is  ready  to  sanction  his  appointment.  She 
trusts  that,  under  the  circumstances.  Lord  Palmerston  will 
give  himself  some  personal  attention  to  the  passing  the 
Army  Estimates,  which  otherwise  the  Queen  must  fear 
would  run  great  danger. 

The  Queen  has  received  the  Departmental  Returns 
for  the  last  quarter,  and  I  have  carefully  studied  them. 

They  are  very  well  made  out.  The  tact  that  Enfield  still 
returned  only  112  finished  muskets  in  the  quarter  sur¬ 
prises  me ! 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

April  25,  1857, 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  submits instmc- 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Majesty up 
the  instructions  which  have  been  drawn  up  for  Lieut.- Alh^mham 
General  Ashburnham,  and  likewise  those  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  departments.  Medical,  Commis¬ 
sariat,  and  Financial. 
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The  memorandum  defining  the  relative  position  of  the 
General  and  the  Admiral  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  copy 
of  a  similar  document  issued  by  the  late  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  war  in  China. 

These  papers  are  meant  to  be  retained  by  Your 
Majesty,  and  Lord  Panmure  trusts  that  they  will  meet 
with  Your  Majesty’s  approval. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


April  25,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that,  after  careful  discussion,  the  Cabinet  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  too  great  a  risk  to  call  upon 
a  new  member,  entirely  unpractised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  details  of  conflict  of 
the  Army  Estimates.  Lord  Panmure  defers  to  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues  without  giving  up  his  own  as  to  Mr. 
Baring’s  powers. 

Under-secre-  Lord  Palmerston  will  now  submit  to  Your  Majesty  the 
tary  of  the  War  name  of  Sir  John  Ramsden.  He  was  in  the  late  Parlia- 
Department.  moved  the  Addrcss  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 

speech,  which  elicited  much  praise  from  competent  judges. 
He  made  another  good  speech  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  is  a  country  gentleman  of  high  character, 
fortune,  and  position.  He  is  an  agreeable  person  to  work 
with,  and  in  the  dearth  of  choice  may  be  as  good  as  any. 

Lord  Panmure  will  spare  no  pains  to  give  him  a  full 
insight  into  his  work. 

In  military  affairs  Lord  Palmerston  has  signified  his 
intention  of  giving  all  personal  assistance,  and  Lord 
Panmure  thinks  that  he  will  himself  introduce  the  Army 
Estimates,  relying  for  this  Session  upon  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  to  fight  the  details,  assisting  him  when 
necessary. 

Lord  Panmure  feels  naturally  most  anxious  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  trusts  that  difficulties  will  disappear. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace,  April  27,  1857. 

The  Oueen  has  to  acknowledo-e  Lord  Panmure's  letter 

o 

of  the  day  before  yesterday.  She  has  since  heard  from 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  War  Department,  and  has  sanctioned  it  being 
offered  to  Sir  J.  Ramsden.  Whatever  Mr.  Baring’s  merits 
may  be,  she  thinks  that  a  person  accustomed  to  speaking 
and  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  fitter  for  such  a  post 
than  one  who  is  totally  new  to  both. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

April  28,  1857. 

I  return  Colonel  Dixon’s  letter,  and  am  much  pleased 
to  see  from  it  that  he  has  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
Addition  and  attention  to  the  comforts  and  well-being  of 
the  labourers  in  cottages,  schools,  Sunday-schools,  play¬ 
ground,  free  library,  savings-bank,  etc.,  would  do  much  to 
induce  the  best  to  come  to  Enfield,  and  would  be  an 
admirable  example  generally. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

April  29,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  a  five  brass  gun  on  a  suitable  carriage  has  arrived 
from  Turkey  in  Y. M.S.  Sphinx. 

The  gun  is  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Your  Majesty, 
in  commemoration  of  the  late  war,  and  Lord  Panmure 
would  be  glad  to  receive  Your  Majesty’s  commands  as  to 
its  ‘  location.’ 

The  lower  end  of  St.  James’s  Water,  within  the  railing, 
occurs  to  Lord  Panmure  as  a  suitable  situation.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Parade,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
public. 


As  to 

inducements  to 
labourers  to 
settle  at  Enfield. 


A  present  from 
the  Sultan. 
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Until  Your  Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known,  Lord  Panmure 
has  ordered  the  storekeeper  at  Portsmouth  to  take  charge 
of  the  gun.  Its  weight  will  be  about  two  tons,  and  the 
carriage  three  tons.  It  is  about  i6o  years  old. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  forward  in  this  box  a 
submission  of  the  name  of  Admiral  Hamelin  as  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  This  honour  is  in  exchange  for 
similar  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour  already  bestowed 
upon  Sir  James  Douglas. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to 
inquire  into 
Medical 
Administration 
of  the  Army. 


April  29,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
the  draft  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Medical  Administration  of  the  Army. 

Many  of  the  points  referred  to  in  this  document  might 
be  dealt  with  at  once  by  the  hand  of  authority,  subject  to 
Your  Majesty’s  approval ;  but  they  entail  expense,  and 
the  opinions  of  such  a  Commission  will  weigh  more  with 
the  House  of  Commons  than  any  arguments  of  a  Minister 
in  favour  of  the  increased  estimate. 

The  names  in  the  Commission  which  Your  Majesty 
may  not  recognise  are  Dr.  Alexander,  Sir  1  homas 
Phillips,  and  Dr.  Martin. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  in  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
holding  the  rank  of  Local  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and 
sicmalised  himself  as  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers 
in^he  Crimea.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  is  the  legal  member, 
and  is  the  gentleman  who  so  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Monmouth  Riots  as  to  receive  his  title  at  Your  Majesty’s 

hands.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

Dr.  Martin  is  an  eminent  surgeon  and  physician  m  the 

retired  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  diseases  of  hot  climates. 

When  Your  Majesty  has  approved  of  the  object  and 
instructions  of  the  Commission,  the  formal  steps  will  be 
immediately  taken  for  its  issue. 
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DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St  James’s  Palace,  April  30,  1857. 

,  .  .  There  are  many  subj'ects  that  require  discussion 
between  us,  and  none  more  so  than  that  very  abominable 
case  of  the  Chaplain-General  writing  directly  in  his  own 
name  to  the  Times  a  sort  of  attack  upon  what  we  are 
doing,  though  why  or  wherefore  he  writes  this  attack  I 
cannot  imagine. 

I  am  also  anxious  to  get  the  Council  of  Education 
definitely  settled  before  Parliament  meets,  so  that  we  have 
a  good  case  to  go  before  the  House  should  any  question 
be  put.  I  am  very  glad  the  Cabinet  have  decided  to  send 
four  more  regiments  to  India,  in  addition  to  the  four  Four  more 
ordered  to  China.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  sent  Yorke 

,  11  11*  sent  to  India. 

to  you  to-day  to  make  some  proposals  as  to  the  regiments 
to  be  sent.  I  do  hope  you  will  insist  on  the  Admiralty 
not  permitting  the  Transit  to  go  on  to  China.  She  will 
never  get  there,  and  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  sacrifice 
so  many  most  valuable  lives. 

The  letter  from  Outram^  is  most  interesting,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  allowed  me  to  peruse  it. 

It  appears  to  me  very  fortunate  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
making  peace  with  Persia. 

^  Sir  James  Outram,  lately  in  command  of  the  Persian  expedition. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
May  1857 

May  loth,  1857,  is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  May  23rd  Prince  Albert, 
writing  to  Lord  Panmure,  refers  to  the  supposed  immediate 
cause  of  it,  and  recommends  investigation  of  the  question 
to  what  extent  the  new  rifle  may  be  held  accountable. 
On  May  19th  we  have  an  instance  of  the  vigilance  and 
caution  which  characterised  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  s 
military  administration.  ‘We  have  now,’  he  writes,  ‘gone 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  detaching  troops  from  England.  .  .  . 
If,  therefore,  you  want  to  detach  still  further,  you  must 
give  us  an  increase  to  our  force,  otherwise  we  shall  be 
entirely  denuded  of  troops  at  home  and  cannot  give  the 
necessary  reliefs  hereafter.’ 

On  May  23rd  Lord  Panmure  announces  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  Estimates  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  three  days  later  the  Queen 
expresses  her  pleasure  that  they  have  so  far  passed 
satisfactorily. 

On  May  13th  Lord  Panmure  had  recommended  the 
granting  of  a  clasp  for  the  affair  of  Bomarsund  ;  but  the 
Queen,  having  given  the  matter  her  consideration,  decided 
that  the  affair  had  not  called  for  sufficient  exertion  on 
the  part  of  our  troops  to  justify  this. 

The  Notes  of  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale  upon  Female  Nurses  in  Military  Hospitals 
are  certain  to  be  read  with  interest. 
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MISS  NIGHTINGALE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

30  Old  Burlington  Street,  May  3,  1857. 

You  directed  me,  last  week,  to  make  suggestions  to 
yourself  as  to  the  organisation  of  Female  Nursing  in  Army 
Hospitals.  The  Director-General,  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  directed,  last  week,  the  expulsion  of  all  female 
nurses  but  two,  from  the  Woolwich  Artillery  Hospital,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  ‘  Hospital  Corps.’ 

Certainly  this  was  not  by  your  orders,  nor  did  you 
contemplate,  ‘  after  this  manner,’  the  introduction  of 
female  nursing. 

I  have  a  little  pencil  composition,  ‘to  be  dedicated, 
with  permission,  to  your  Lordship,’  exhibiting  the  order 
emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  introduce  nurses, 
and  a  simultaneous  order  from  the  Army  Medical  Board 
to  turn  them  out. 

I  enclose  a  memorandum  (merely  tentative  and  experi¬ 
mental)  as  to  the  duties  of  nurses.  I  cannot  expect  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  enter  into  the  details.  Perhaps  I 
may  ask  to  hear  his  decision  as  to  the  ultimate  steps  to  be 
taken. 


Female  Nurses  in  Military  Hospitals 

1.  If  their  introduction  is  eventually  commanded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
consider  beforehand  that  their  service  admits  of  two 
distinct  kinds. 

2.  ‘  Their  chief  duties  ’  may  be  limited  to  ‘  taking  charge 
of  the  linen  and  superintending  the  issue  of  extras.’ 

They  will  thus  contribute  materially  to  the  comfort  and 
the  well-being  of  the  sick ;  the  real  difficulties  which 
undoubtedly  beset  the  introduction  of  women  into  ward- 
service  will  be  avoided  ;  and  (an  important  consideration, 
not  lightly  to  be  discarded)  their  exclusion  from  the  ward- 
service  will  materially  diminish  the  opposition  of  adverse 
masters,  some  of  whom  are  also  unscrupulous  masters. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  every  woman 


[may 
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admitted  to  ward-service  in  hospitals  where  women  were 
not  before  is  that  many  lives  are  annually  saved  by  such 
admission,  which  would  otherwise,  m  all  human  Probability, 
be  lost.  In  time  of  war,  some  ciphers  may  safely  be  added 
to  the  many.  So  with  any  other  great  emergency.  ^ 

That  the  experience  of  many  surgeons  is  identica  , 
their  conduct  has  proved;  no  other  testimony,  under 
present  circumstances,  can  rationally  be  expected  from 

4.  It  is  often  right  to  begin  with  the  smaller  and  less- 
opposed  good,  and  to  introduce  gradually,  and  as  it  pleases 

God,  the  remainder.  •  .  j  . 

5.  Practically,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  superintencb  ever 

so  carefully,  the  ‘  issue  of  extras  ’  to  the  sick,  unless  there  is 
permission  and  opportunity  to  pour  the  nourishment,  often 
drop  by  drop,  down  the  throat  of  reluctant  suffering  or 
torpor.  And  it  is  of  little  avail  to  have  this  permission, 
unless  there  be  also  that  of  raising  the  decent  covering 
under  which  cholera,  erysipelas,  bed-sores,  or  the  dis¬ 
charging  wound,  or  the  recent  operation  he,  and  seeing  to 

matters  within.  •  r  1  1 

It  is  a  further  question  whether  the  painful  clpnsing 

of  painful  wounds,  and  the  important  minor  dressings,  as 
poulticing,  etc.— which  things,  generally  speaking,  never 
have  been  done  and  never  will  be  done  by  surgeons  are 
best  left  to  nurses,  orderlies  ;  or  the  patients  themselves. 

6.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
to  underrate  the  objections  of  opponents.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  admission  of  women  to  ward-service  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  Military  hospitals  are  and  must  be 
essentially  different  in  important  details  from  civil  hospitals. 

‘Sisters  of  Mercy,’  as  regards  the  ward-service,  are 
decorous  and  kind,  and  sometimes  inefficient  and  prudish. 
Nurses  are  careful,  efficient,  often  decorous,  always  kind  ; 
sometimes  drunken,  sometimes  misconducted.  ^  ^ 

Misconduct  of  women  is  far  more  pernicious  m  a 
military  or  naval  hospital  than  in  any  other,  as  regards  the 
result  of  things.  The  crime  is,  of  course,  equally  crime 
everywhere. 
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7.  It  is  desirable  to  simplify  and  condense,  as  much  as 
possible,  female  service  in  these  hospitals.  Let  there  be 
as  few  women,  and  these  few  as  efficient  and  as  respectable 
as  can  be.  Let  all  that  can  really  be  done  by  men  be  so 
done. 

8.  Head-nurses  are  alone  desirable  to  be  employed, 
i.e.  persons  of  the  character,  responsibility,  and  efficiency 
of  head-nurses  in  other  hospitals. 

9.  The  patients  should  be  distinctly  classified,  though, 
of  course,  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  nurses. 

It  is  a  question  whether  convalescents  require  nurses 
at  all.  But,  if  they  do,  of  chronic  or  of  convalescing  cases 
probably  one  hundred  would  be  efficiently  served  by  one 
head-nurse,  having  under  her  orders  orderlies. 

Of  acute  cases,  probably  one  nurse  should  take  charge 
of  not  more  than  forty. 

10.  The  nurses  should  be  strong,  active  women,  not 
less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  un¬ 
blemished  character,  irreversibly  dismissed  for  the  first 
offence  of  misconduct,  drunkenness,  or  dishonesty,  or 
proved  impropriety  of  any  kind. 

11.  Their  wages  the  same  as  those  of  head-nurses  in 
civil  hospitals — pensioned,  after  service,  if  possible. 

12.  Their  rules  should  be  simple,  very  definite  ;  should 
leave  them  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  surgeon  as  to 
ward  matters,  and  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  all  other  matters. 

13.  Their  dress  should  be  uniform. 

14.  Their  duties  should  be  strictly  defined,  in  concert 
with  and  under  the  surgical  authorities.  And  it  should 
be  provided  that  the  scheme  of  such  duties  and  the  book 
of  Army  Hospital  Regulations  be  consistent. 

15.  Give  them  plenty  to  do  and  great  responsibility- 
two  effectual  means  of  preventing  mischief. 

16.  The  nurse’s  lodging  in  command  of  her  ward 
renders  her  far  more  efficient ;  but  this  requires  some 
special  arrangement.  It  would  not  do  to  have  the  chance 
of  the  nurse  being  suddenly  taken  ill,  with  only  patients 
and  orderlies  within  immediate  reach.  Were  the  nurses’ 
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rooms  so  arranged  that  two  or  more  were  on  one  floor  (as 
is  the  case  in  all  hospitals)  so  as  to  be  entirely  separate 
and  yet,  when  so  desired,  easily  accessible  to  each  other, 
which  might  be  contrived,  this  would  probably  answer  all 
purposes. 

17.  Their  food  should  be  sent  them  cooked,  and  their 
dietary  should  be  fixed  according  to  modern  sanitary 
authorities  on  this  subject,  which  give  variety  in  food  as 
an  essential  element  of  health,  and  fix  the  proportions  and 
nutritive  values  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  their  best 
combinations  for  health. 

18.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  female 
Superintendent  must  be  absolutely  fixed. 

19.  ‘Confidential  reports’  must  be  so  modified,  as  far 
as  women  are  concerned,  that  the  humble  boon,  granted  to 
pickpockets,  of  being  informed  of  accusations  laid  to  their 
charge,  must  be  extended  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
nurses. 

20.  ‘  The  training  of  the  Hospital  Corps  has  been  so 
defective  that  the  material  remains  now  almost  as  raw 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning’  (opinion  of  an  eminent  army 
suro-eon).  And  so  will  it  always  remain  in  respect  of  the 
niceties  of  nursing  if  it  be  not  tutored  by  skilled  female 
nurses  in  these.  The  principle  of  the  ‘Hospital  Corps’ 
is  excellent.  And  it  should  be  trained  in  those  hospitals 
where  female  attendance  is  possible  for  the  occasions  in 
the  field  where  it  is  not. 

21.  ‘  Fuss'  has  been  and  is  equally  injurious  to  nurses 
as  regards  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons,  their  own,  and 
that  of  the  people  who  are  neither  surgeons  nor  nurses. 
The  more  quietly  we  are  allowed  to  do  our  own  work  the 
better. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

May  4,  1857. 

Destruction  of  Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
the  flour  stores  Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  for  Your  Majesty’s 
atHong-Kong.  official  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  flour 

stores  at  Hong- Kong,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of 
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Commissariat,  Mr.  Petrie,  that  no  inconvenience  will  arise 
to  the  troops  in  consequence  of  this  act. 

The  despatches  having  been  sent  by  the  general  mail, 
and  not  vid  Marseilles,  only  arrived  this  morning. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  12,  1857. 

I  write  to  back  up  a  petition  for  some  cannon  metal.  Guards’ 
which  I  know  the  Brigade  of  Guards  to  have  made  to  the  monument. 
Government  for  their  monument  in  Hyde  Park.^  If  it  can 
be  complied  with,  it  will  be  a  great  object  to  them,  and 
will  ensure  a  better  work  of  Art  for  London  than  would  be 
possible  if  the  means  are  too  much  stinted. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 

May  13,  1857. 

The  official  application  for  six  tons  of  gun-metal  has  Gun-metai  for 
reached  me.  The  cost  of  this  at  the  rate  of  ^124  per  ton,  the  Guards' 
which  Colonel  Wilmot  states  to  be  the  market  value,  is  • 

^744.  I  do  not  feel  justified  on  my  own  responsibility  to 
give  away  so  much  public  property,  but  have  written  to 
the  Treasury  to  procure  their  sanction,  and  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  compliance  with  the  request.  As  soon  as  their 
consent  to  the  financial  arrangement  is  made,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  obtain  Her  Majesty’s  sanction  to  give  prize  or 
captured  metal  which  can  easily  be  spared. 

We  are  looking  anxiously  for  Cape  news,  and  I  very 
much  apprehend  that  the  Kaffirs  will  not  long  remain  quiet. 

The  plan  of  sending  out  the  Germans  will  yet  bear  fruit 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  captious. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

May  13,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 

1  It  was  originally  proposed  to  place  the  Crimean  memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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Aciaspforthe  that  application  has  been  made  by  Sir  Harry  for  a 

affair  at  clasp  for  the  affair  of  Bomarsund.  It  is  rather  late  o 
Bomarsunci.  question,  but  as  the  French  have  permitted  their 

troops  engaged  on  the  occasion  to  bear  the  word  Boma^r- 
sund  on  their  colours,  Lord  Panmure  does  not  see  why 
Your  Majesty’s  seamen,  marines,  and  troops,  who  were 
present  on,  and  took  part  in,  the  capture,  should  not  have 
some  distinctive  mark  of  their  services.  ^  ^ 

The  only  troops  engaged  were  Your  Majesty  s  Sappers 
and  Miners  and  Royal  Marines,  and  should  Your  Majesty 
see  no  objection,  they  might  be  granted^  a  clasp,  and  if 
Your  Majesty  is  disposed  to  add  to  this  act  of  grace, 
they  might  bear  on  their  appointments  the  word 
Bomarsund. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Opposes  de¬ 
taching  any 
more  troops 
from  England. 


St.  James’s  Palace,  May  19,  1857. 

I  send  you  the  extract  from  Anson’s  ^  private  letter  to 
me  which  you  wished  to  have  in  order  to  communicate  it 
to  the  Cabinet  to-morrow.  I  am  certain  it  is  well  worthy 
of  the  gravest  consideration.  I  would  only  beg  to  make 
one  observation,  that  we  have  now  gone  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  detaching  troops  from  England,  after  we  have 
embarked  the  regiments  and  drafts  now  under  orders  for 
various  parts  of  the  world.  If  therefore  you  want  to  detach 
still  further,  you  must  give  us  an  increase  to  our  force, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  entirely  denuded  of  troops  at  home 
and  cannot  give  the  necessary  reliefs  hereafter. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  19,  1857. 

The  Queen  wishes  me  to  say  in  answer  to  your  letter 
of  yesterday,  that  she  does  not  think  Bomarsund  an  event 
having  called  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  our  forces  to  grant  a  special  clasp  to  it.  The  case 
*  General  Anson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India. 
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had  been  fully  investigated  before  the  Baltic  Medal  was 
granted  ;  we  should  soon  have  to  give  a  clasp  for  Kinburn, 
for  Kertch,  etc,,  etc. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

May  23,  1857. 

The  Army  Estimates  are  fixed  for  Monday,  and  Lord  Forthcoming 
Palmerston  will  introduce  them,  leaving  Sir  John  Ramsden 

,  ,  ,  ,  Estimates. 

to  argue  the  details  as  each  vote  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee, 

Sir  John  Ramsden’s  attention  has  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  getting  up  the  estimates  since  his  appointment 
to  office,  and  Lord  Panmure  confidently  hopes  that  he  will 
be  successful.  He  has  gained  considerable  favour  in  the 
House  by  his  courteous  manner  towards  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  him. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

May  23,  1857. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  was  sure  immediate 
you  would  find  the  matter  reuardinu  the  rifles  as  I  stated  ;  ^  cause  of  the 

T  111  °  ”  1  •  Indian  Mutiny. 

1  am  very  glad,  however,  that  you  mean  to  take  energetic 
means  of  providing  at  least  the  1000  men  going  out  to 
India  with  the  new  arm, 

I  understand  that  the  Mutiny  in  India  amongst  the 
native  troops  was  caused  by  some  regulation  regarding  the 
grease  wanted  to  grease  the  new  ammunition  with.  I  well 
remember  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  lubricating  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  cartridge  in  a  hot  climate  was  considered  a 
strong  objection  against  the  new  arm,  and  was  particularly 
set  forth  by  Colonel  Gordon,  whom  Lord  Hardinge  em¬ 
ployed  in  1852  upon  the  inquiry.  If  some  million  of  small- 
arm  ammunition  got  dry,  and  upon  being  served  out  were 

1  Alluding  to  a  letter,  dated  May  loth,  in  which  Prince  Albert  had 
remonstrated  against  the  sending  out  of  a  battalion  of  Rifles  to  India  armed 
with  the  long  musket  and  bayonet. 
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not  to  ^o  down  the  barrels,  the  effect  might  be  terrible,  and 
constant  unpacking  and  repacking  of  large  stores  hardly 
feasible  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  have  the  question 
investigated?  The  East  India  Company  must  be  as 

anxious  about  it  as  we  can  be. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Treasury  has  complied  with 

your  recommendation  to  issue  some  bronze  to  the  Guards 
Committee  ;  they  will  be  very  grateful  for  it. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  May  26,  1857. 

The  Queen  is  glad  to  see  that  the  Army  Estimates 
have  so  far  passed  satisfactorily  ip  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  trusts  that  the  remainder  will  be  equally  satisfactorily 
passed.  The  great  point  is  to  hold  a  high,  firm  tone. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
June  1857 

Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of  June  8th  refers  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  loth  of  the  previous  month,  when  the  native  troops 
stationed  at  Meerut  had  inaugurated  the  Mutiny  by  firing 
upon  their  officers  and  releasing  from  gaol  those  of  their 
comrades  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  use  the 
famous  greased  cartridges.  Thenceforth  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  concerned  with  the  means  of  rendering  assistance 
to  the  British  in  India,  which  are  discussed  in  turn  by  the 
Queen,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  War  Minister,  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  raising  of  men  for  the  Army  ;  the 
arrangements  for  sending  out  reinforcements  by  the  desert 
route,  and  for  drawing  them  from  China ;  the  formation  of 
reserves  at  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  Australia,  to  support 
the  Army  in  India;  the  immediate  recall  of  officers  on 
leave — all  these  things  tend  to  prove  that  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  was  already  realised  at  home,  and  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  steps  were  being  taken  to  meet  it.  In  the  second  of 
two  letters  of  which  the  copies  before  us  are  undated. 
Lord  Panmure  gives  details  as  to  the  force  to  be  raised. 
After  urging  the  departure  of  reinforcements  (June  29th), 
the  Queen  ‘  agrees  with  Lord  Panmure  that  it  will  be  good 
policy  to  oblige  the  East  India  Company  to  keep  per¬ 
manently  a  larger  portion  of  the  Royal  Army  in  India 
than  heretofore.  The  Empire  has  nearly  doubled  itself 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  Queen’s  troops  have 
been  kept  at  the  old  establishment.  They  are  the  body 
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on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  Empire  depends.’ 
Another  question  debated  is  that  of  sending  out  the 
reinforcing  regiments  in  Brigade  formation  with  Brigade 
Staffs — a  plan  favoured  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
but  opposed  by  Lord  Panmure  on  the  ground  that  the 
Brigade  organisation  was  already  in  existence  in  India. 

In  the  midst  of  these  discussions  (June  15th),  Panmure 
is  called  to  face  an  approaching  necessity  for  retrenchment, 
which  he  desires  to  do  without  cutting  down  the  numbers 
of  the  Army  or  interfering  with  its  depots.  The  remainder 
of  the  month’s  correspondence  is  mainly  occupied  with 
arrangfcments  in  view  of  a  distribution  of  the  new  decora- 

o 

tion,  the  Victoria  Cross. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

June  8,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Vour 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  solicit  Your  Majesty’s 
pleasure  as  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  agreeable  to  Your 
Majesty  to  decorate  with  the  Victoria  Cross  those  officers 
and  men  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed. 

It  will  take  a  few  days  to  get  them  together  after  Your 
Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known. 

Lord  Panmure  has  likewise  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  Your  Majesty  that  Major-General  Hearsey,^  who  so 
admirably  performed  the  painful  and  delicate  duty  of  dis¬ 
banding  the  19th  Native  Infantry  in  Bengal,  and  also  of 
bringing  to  punishment  the  mutinous  native  officers  and 
sepoys  in  the  34th,  should  receive  the  K.C.  B.  as  a  mark 
of  Your  Majesty’s  approval  of  his  conduct.  The  East 
India  Company  will  apply  for  this  honour,  but  Lord 
Panmure  humbly  suggests  that  it  is  a  case  wherein  Your 
Majesty  should  take  the  initiative  step. 

The  news  from  India  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  is 

>  ‘That  brave  soldier  and  distinguished  officer,  John  Hearsey,’  Kay’s  Sepoy 
War  in  India,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 
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a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  Lord  Panmure  that  so  serious  The  outbreak 
an  outbreak  as  described  at  Meerut^  should  have  occurred 
under  the  eyes  of  two  of  Your  Majesty’s  regiments,  viz,, 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  and  a  battalion  of  the  both. 

Lord  Panmure  had  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Opinion ofLord 
Dalhousie  yesterday  on  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Army,  Oaihousie, 
in  which  the  latter  said  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  any  combined  action  among  the  different 
regiments,  though  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the 
spirit  might  extend,  and  that  some  serious  examples  might 
be  necessary  before  it  was  quelled. 

Lord  Dalhousie  does  not,  however,  feel  any  alarm  at 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  he  looks  upon  as 
exaggerated. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  12,  1857, 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  Lord  Panmure’s  letter 
of  the  8th,  as  well  as  his  formal  submission  (which  she 
returns)  of  the  2nd, 

She  has  consulted  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  Distribution  of 
subject  of  the  ceremony  for  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  has Cross 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  best  to  have  a  honou^!"^ 
Review  in  Hyde  Park,  where  she  would  attend  on  horse¬ 
back  and  give  the  Crosses  to  the  recipients  before  the 
front.  The  day  might  be  the  26th  inst.  Thus  most 
people  would  see  it,  and  the  ceremony  would  still  remain 
an  entirely  military  one. 

With  respect  to  Generals  Outram  and  Hearsey,  the 
Queen  thinks  that  they  may  well  have  the  honour  for 
which  Lord  Panmure  recommends  them,  in  time ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  first  she  thinks  it  much  too  soon,  well 
remembering  what  inconvenience  arose  from  giving  the 
honours  in  the  Crimea  immediately  after  Inkerman,  which 
was  followed  by  all  the  accusations  for  mismanagement 
of  the  very  officers  decorated  by  the  Queen,  When  the 
Persian  campaign  is  entirely  concluded,  the  Queen  will 

1  On  May  10,  1857, 
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expect  to  have  the  case  of  the  officers  employed  brought 
before  her. 

General  Hearsey’s  case  may  be  a  very  good  one,  but 
the  Queen  would  ask  to  have  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
reports  upon  it,  well  substantiated,  brought  before  her,  und 
not  to  take  a  decision  on  mere  rumour,^  Many  gallant 
acts  have  been  first  exaggerated  and  extolled,  and  after¬ 
wards  detracted  from  and  debased  by  the  public. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  CLARENDON 

{June  1857.] 

This  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  offer  of 
troops  by  Belgium  or  any  foreign  power. 

Before  you  can  accept  such  aid,  you  must  meet  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  get  its  sanction. 

I  concur  with  Palmerston  in  the  strong  objcction.s 
which  exist  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  troop.s  into  India. 
After  you  have  done  with  them,  they  remain  the  drill- 
masters  of  all  the  independent  Rajahs. 

I  have  desired  Sir  C.  Yorke  to  let  me  know  how  the 
new  battalions  are  filling,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
power  to  form  as  many  of  the  cadres  of  these  fifteen  new 
Raising  troops  corps  as  he  thinks  will  enable  him  to  raise  the  bodies 
inconsequence  quickly.  Wc  are  getting  on  well  with  recruiting,  but  our 
of  the  Mutiny.  flowing  principally  into  regiments  on  service. 

I  have  written  to  Labouchere  to  know  if  he  will  spare 
me  one  black  regiment  from  Jamaica  immediately — -in 
which  case,  I  could  manage  to  send  it  directly  to  India, 
and  replace  it  by  a  new  corps  to  be  raised  in  Canada. 

On  receipt  of  Hammond’s  letter,  I  assumed  that  the 
Pashas  would  concur  with  the  Porte — and,  therefore,  the 
following  troops  move  by  the  desert  route  : — 

1.  200  57th  Foot,  by  Bosphorus. 

2.  400  R.  E.,  by  same. 

3.  Artillery,  I  believe,  400,  by  same. 

4.  When  large  steamers  reach  Red  Sea. 

'  By  a  letter  of  June  19th  the  Queen  approved  of  General  Hearsey  receiving 
a  step  of  promotion  in  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
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I  have  told  Vernon  Smith  that  I  will  send  a  Cavalry 
regiment  to  Bombay,  and  arrangements  should  then  be 
made  to  send  out  monthly  drafts  and  get  home  invalids  by 
same  route  if  practicable. 

1  he  Maltese  Corps  and  white  regiment  in  Canada  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  respective  Governors. 

Everybody  that  knows  Malta  predicts  that  there  will 
be  no  regiment  forthcoming  there.  We  shall  see. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  write  a  civil  letter  in  the 
Queen’s  name  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

Green  Bey,^  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  says  he  will  do 
anything  if  a  proper  application  of  soft  sawder  be  made. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  CLARENDON 

[^/urtu  rS57.J 

The  messenger  does  not  go  on  Sunday,  so  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  write  you  of  our  doings,  in  case  you 
may  like  to  mention  them  to  the  Queen.  We  met  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  attended. 

We  discussed  the  best  means  of  raising  men  for  the  Army,  As  to  rising 
and  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  by  proceeding  regiment  by 
regiment  he  could  overtake  the  ten  battalions  soonest- 
However,  he  and  I  have  a  carte  blanche  to  take  any  way 
which  experience  shall  show  us  to  be  the  best.  H.R.H.  is 
of  opinion  that  it  will  be  well  to  form  reserves,  as  soon  as 
we  have  troops  to  do  it  with,  at  Ceylon  and  Cape,  and 
perhaps  even  Australia,  for  supporting  the  Army  in  India, 
and  exchanging  regiments  there,  as  they  become  used  up, 
with  fresh  ones.  Phis  must  be  attended  to.  After  he 
left  us,  we  got  the  Indian  mail.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  anything,  but  I  confess  the  letters 
from  Canning  and  Elphinstone,  Haines  and  Grant,  are  all 
sufficient  to  stagger  me. 

If  we  meet  with  no  reverse  before  some  English  troops 
reach,  all  will  go  well ;  but  if  we  are  beat  anywhere,  I 

'  An  officer  in  the  Khedive’s  service,  acting  as  an  agent  in  this  country. 

He  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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would  not  trust  the  Mussulman  population  either  in  Madras 
or  Bombay,  and  you  will  see  how  anxious  they  are  for  the 
peace  of  Hyderabad. 

The  details  of  the  massacres  are  horrible,  rending  the 
heart  at  one  moment,  and  creating  in  it  an  almost  fiendish 
appetite  for  revenge  in  the  next. 

No  death  would  be  too  horrible  for  that  Nana  Sahib. 

But  to  our  Councils. 

We  concluded  to  call  out  15,000,  instead  of  10,000, 
Militia,  some  of  them  Artillery. 

To  raise  15  instead  of  10  2nd  Battalions,  each  1000 
strong,  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  have  prepared  for  India . 

2  Troops  Horse  Artillery. 

3  Batteries  Foot  Artillery. 

5  Companies  Foot  Artillery. 

3  Regiments  of  Cavalry,  in  which  arm  they 

seem  deficient. 

4  Regiments  Infantry. 

2  Companies  of  Royal  Engineers. 

The  Vulcan  is  to  go  to  Halifax  immediately  for  a 
regiment  of  Infantry,  and  the  ConciucTov  to  return  and 
brmg  home  another  regiment  and  another  till  we  get  our 
troops  home  from  the  Mediterranean. 

We  purpose  to  desire  General  Michel  to  go  on  from 
the  Cape  in  command  of  the  brigade  which  will  proceed 
from  thence,  and  to  send  Ashburnham  from  China  to  serve 
as  Lieut. -General  on  the  Staff.  Delhi  has,  I  fear,  little 
prospect  of  being  taken  for  some  time.  The  first  troops 
which  will  arrive  in  India  after  the  90th,  which  has  arrived, 
are  the  82nd,  which  sailed  in  April,  and  will  arrive  about 
July.  The  others  will  drop  in,  some  every  month. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

June  IS,  1857. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’  letter  of  yesterday.  .  .  .  ^  1  tt-  u 

In  regard  to  the  second  subject  of  your  Royal  High- 
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ness’  letter,  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  that  before  next  coming 
year  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  Staff  vote  must 

•  *  rctrcncimiCDt. 

be  made  ;  our  revenue  will  be  reduced,  and  our  income 
and  expenditure  are  now  too  evenly  balanced  to  leave  a 
hope  of  any  great  margin.  We  shall  lose  six  millions  of 
taxes,  and  if  we  are  to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  Charles 
Wood  and  I  must  manage  to  reduce  a  million  at  least,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  make  arrangements 
for  the  rest ;  of  this  a  moiety  must  come  out  of  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  every  little  must  be  brought  in  aid. 

I  wish  to  avoid,  if  it  be  possible,  any  further  reduction 
in  our  numbers  of  men  or  horses,  but,  in  order  to  achieve 
this,  something  must  be  sacrificed.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  maintain  the  organisation  of  Divisions  and 
Brigades  by  the  Major-Generals  commanding  the  Divisions, 
and  the  senior  officer  in  a  Brigade  being  Brigadier  for  the 
time.  The  Brigadiers  of  Cavalry  will  in  all  probability 
have  to  fall  into  the  category  of  reductions. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  our  desired  end  in  any  other  way, 

I  foresee  two  things  that  will  inevitably  happen.  First, 
our  twelve  companies  will  be  reduced  to  ten,  and  secondly, 
no  regiments  at  home  will  have  a  depot,  and  so  several  of 
the  depot  battalions  will  be  broken  up. 

It  is  with  all  these  things  in  prospect  that  I  wish  to  be 
as  economical  as  we  can  in  any  arrangement  that  is  made, 
and  therefore  at  the  Cape  I  wished  to  have  a  colonel  on 
the  staff  who  might  command  a  brigade.  I  quite  admit 
the  apparent  niggardliness  of  this  proceeding,  but  it  is 
better  to  do  these  acts  than  to  have  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  fix  a  sum  for  our  expenditure  about  January, 
and  in  two  months  having  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  his 
cloth. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  19,  1857. 

The  pins  attached  to  the  Victoria  Cross,  as  in  the 
specimen  you  submitted,  will  answer  very  well.  The 
Queen  has  tried  them  and  found  them  to  do  so. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace, 22,  1857. 

ciito^out  The  Queen  acknowledges  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of 

Militia.  the  20th,  and  sanctions  the  proposed  arrangement  respect¬ 

ing  the  calling  out  of  the  Militia,  viz.,  that  only  those 
which  have  not  been  embodied  should  be  called  out  for 
training  this  year.  The  Queen  concludes  that  financial 
reasons  oblige  this  to  be  done  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted,  u 
she  trusts  that  another  year  they  will  all  be  properly  called 
out  for  their  due  time. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


Reinforcements 
for  India. 


June  28,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Y^nr 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that,  after  anxious  deliberation,  the  Cabinet  sanctioned 
Lord  Panmure’s  giving  verbal  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  hold  four  regiments  m  readiness  to 
embark  for  India,  in  addition  to  those  already  under 
orders.  It  appears  that  Lord  Canning  has  drawn  upon 
Ceylon  for  a  regiment,  and  as  Lord  Panmure  had  directed 
an  additional  regiment  to  be  stationed  there  as  a  reserve 
for  China,  that  colony  will  not  be  denuded  ot  Your 

Majesty’s  regular  troops.  ^ 

Your  Majesty  is  aware  that  these  regiments  which  are 
sent  to  China  are  also  destined  for  India,  as  soon  as  the 
operations  in  which  they  are  engaged  shall  have  been 

completed.  j  u  ♦. 

These  twelve  regiments  of  1000  strong,  and  about 

4SOO  recruits  for  the  regiments  at  present  in  India  will 
be  added  to  the  force  of  Your  Majesty’s  troops  m  India  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  for  Lord  Panmure  anUcipates 
that  nothing  in  China  will  at  all  events  be  _  sufficiently 
settled  to  admit  of  the  troops  moving  on  within  a  tew 
weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Hong-Kong.  ^ 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  which  is  on  its  way  to  China, 
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sailed  yesterday  from  Portsmouth.  Sir  C.  Wood  was  to 
send  a  small,  quick  steamer  from  Plymouth  to  try  and 
catch  her,  so  that  she  might  touch  at  the  Cape,  and  em¬ 
power  the  Governor  to  send  on  a  regiment  to  India,  there 
being  two  of  Your  Majesty’s  steamers  there  which  can 
easily  convey  it. 

The  Court  of  Directors  are  to  issue  orders  for  officers 
on  leave  from  the  Indian  Army  to  rejoin  immediately,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  proposes  to  take  similar  steps 
with  Your  Majesty’s  officers.  The  crisis  is  one  of  great  a  crisis  of  great 
anxiety,  and  painful  from  the  reflection  of  the  serious  anxiety, 
examples  which  will  be  required  when  the  Mutiny  is 
quelled. 

Lord  Panmure  trusts  that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  employ  in  India  a  larger  proportion  of 
Your  Majesty’s  troops  than  have  hitherto  been  stationed 
in  India,  which  may  be  easily  done  without  pulling  upon 
the  finances  of  the  Company. 

Lord  Panmure  was  to  have  met  Your  Majesty  in 
Manchester,  but  the  present  position  of  affairs,  and  the 
arrangement  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  the  details  by 
the  despatches  which  are  expected  late  this  evening,  or 
early  to-morrow  morning,  will  prevent  his  leaving  London. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  June  29,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Lord  Reinforcements 
Panmure’s  letter  of  yesterday.  She  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that  a  reinforcement  waiting  to  go  to  India  ought 
not  to  be  delayed.  The  moment  is  certainly  a  very  critical 
one,  and  the  additional  reinforcements  now  proposed  will 
be  very  much  wanted.  The  Queen  agrees  with  Lord 
Panmure,  that  it  will  be  good  policy  to  oblige  the  East 
India  Company  to  keep  permanently  a  larger  portion  of 
the  Royal  Army  in  India  than  heretofore.  The  Empire 
has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  Queen’s  troops  have  been  kept  at  the  old  establishment. 

They  are  the  body  on  whom  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian 
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Empire  depends,  and  the  Company  ought  not  to  sacrifice 
the  highest  interests  to  love  of  patronage. 

The  Queen  hopes  that  the  new  reinforcements  will  be 
sent  out'^in  their  Brigade  organisations,^  and  not  as 
detached  regiments ;  good  commanding  officers,  knowing 
their  troops,  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  next  to 
the  troops  themselves. 

The  Queen  must  ask  that  the  troops  by  whom  we  shall 
be  diminished  at  home,  by  the  transfer  of  so  many  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  Company,  should  be  forthwith  replaced  by  an 
increase  of  the  establishment  up  to  the  number  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  for  which  the  estimates  have  been  taken  ; 
else  we  denude  ourselves  altogether,  and  to  a  degree 
dano'erous  to  our  own  safety  at  home  and  incapable  of 
meeting  a  sudden  emergency  which,  as  the  present  example 
shows,  may  come  upon  us  at  any  moment.  If  we  had  not 
reduced  in  such  a  hurry  this  spring,  we  should  now  have 
all  the  men  wanted  ! 

The  Queen  wishes  Lord  Panmure  to  communicate  this 
letter  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  accounts  in  to-day’s  papers,  from  India,  are  most 
distressing. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace, 29,  1857. 

The  Queen  thinks  that  the  persons  decorated  with  the 
Victoria  Cross  might  very  properly  be  allowed  to  bear 
some  distinctive  mark  after  their  name._  The  Warrant 
instituting  the  decoration  does  not  style  it  ‘an  order,’  but 
merely  a  ‘Naval  and  Military  decoration,’  and  a  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  an  order,  being  not 
co7istituted?  V.C.  would  not  do.  K.G.  means  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter;  C.B.,  a  Companion  of  the  Bath;  M.P.,  a 
Member  of  Parliament ;  M.D.,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  etc., 
etc. — in  all  cases  designating  a  person.  No  one  could 

The  objection  to  this  was  that  the  personnel  of  the  Brigade  organisation 
already  existed  in  India. 

2  i.e.  by  Royal  Warrant. 
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be  called  a  Victoria  Cross.  V.C.,  moreover,  means  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  present.  D.V.C.,  decorated  with  the  Victoria 
Cross,  or  B.V.C.,  bearer  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  might  do. 
The  Queen  thinks  the  last  the  best. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Manchester,  _/««£  30,  1857. 

The  Queen  is  quite  right  as  to  the  expediency  of  Four  additional 
raising  the  home  force  up  to  its  voted  establishment,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  will  be  made  by  the  sending  four 
additional  regiments  to  India  ;  but  your  reasoning  against 
sending-  out  the  regiments  in  Brigade  formation  seems  to 
me  conclusive.  If  they  were  going  to  join  an  army  of 
operations  in  the  field,  it  would  be  quite  right  to  do  what 
the  Queen  suggests.  If,  for  instance,  it  was  a  war  with 
any  native  or  foreign  power,  in  regard  to  which  the  troops 
sent  out  would  be  kept  together,  and  would  be  united  to  a 
larger  body  already  organised  and  acting  together  ;  but  in 
this  case,  as  you  justly  say,  these  regiments  will  probably 
be  distributed  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  India,  and 
will  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  General  Officers 
already  serving  on  the  various  stations  at  which  additional 
force  may  be  required,  and  General  Officers  who  might 
now  be  sent  out  with  these  regiments  would  probably  clash 
with  those  already  there  and  in  command ;  moreover,  as 
no  one  ship  could  carry  even  as  much  as  a  whole  regiment, 
the  Generals  of  Brigade  would  not  have  during  the  passage 
opportunities  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  regimental 
officers,  and  they  would  not  land  with  the  advantage  of 
having  acted  together  and  of  being  well  known  to  each 
other. 

The  news  is  distressing  by  reason  of  the  individual  Distressing 
sufferings  and  deaths,  but  it  is  not  really  alarming  as  to 
our  hold  upon  India,  and  it  may  lead  to  our  establishing 
our  power  in  those  countries  upon  a  firmer  basis. 


CHAPTER  XXXr 

July  1857 

The  letters  of  this  month  refer  to  military  arrangements 
designed  to  meet  the  outbreak  in  India. 

o 

The  Queen  had  desired  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  the  organisation  of  the  Army  by  Brigades, 
and  to  adopt  this  system  in  the  relief  of  troops  in  the 
colonies.  Nor  is  Her  Majesty  convinced  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  adoption  of  this  principle  which  are  put 
forward  by  Lord  Panmure  after  consultation  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  question  whether  the  additional  European  troops 
for  India  shall  be  raised  by  the  Company  or  shall  consist  of 
Queen’s  troops  is  another  important  point  which  comes  up 
for  discussion. 

The  addition  of  four  British  regiments  to  the  force 
maintained  in  India,  the  bringing  home  of  four  regiments 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  increasing  of  the  strength  of 
regiments  next  for  foreign  service,  the  sending  out  of 
guns  with  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  serviceableness 
of  British-made  gun-carriages  in  the  Indian  climate,  are 
among  other  matters  referred  to. 

Together  with  some  useful  hints  on  recruiting.  Lord 
Panmure’s  letter  of  July  23rd  gives  details  of  a  plan  for 
supplying  the  vacuum  created  by  the  sending  out  of 
reinforcements  to  India. 
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MISS  NIGHTINGALE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

30  Old  Burlington  Street, /uly  i,  1857. 

I  have  seen  the  revised  plans  for  Netley  Hospital, 
which  have  undergone  very  great  improvements,  viz.  : 

(i)  The  throwing  open  the  corridor;  (2)  the  giving  more 
window-space  in  the  wards ;  (3)  the  abolition  of  borrowed 
lights  and  odd  corners ;  (4)  the  ventilation  and  separation 
of  the  appurtenances;  (5)  the  abandoning  all  idea  of 
artificial  ventilation,  and  trusting  to  air-shafts,  doors,  and 
windows,  and  giving  the  fire  air  to  itself  Captain  Lafifan 
has  done  the  very  best  that  could  be  done  with  the 
impossible  problem  given  him  to  solve. 

Xow%  the  best  plans  I  have  ever  seen  for  a  field-hospital 
w^ere  those  made  by  Mr.  Bonnel  for  the  Renkioi  Hospital, 
sent  out  by  you  to  the  East,  in  huts.  The  principle 
applies  equally  w'ell  to  permanent  hospitals.  Should  Lord 
Panmure  wish  for  another  opinion  before  he  finally  decides 
on  the  revised  plans  for  Netley  Hospital,  Mr.  Bonnel’s 
opinion  w’ould  be  the  very  best,  probably,  to  be  had,  his 
hospital  having  been  tried  and  succeeded. 

I  wmuld  only  suggest,  should  the  above  idea  be  at  all 
taken  into  consideration,  that,  before  a  consultation  be  held 
over  the  patient  (viz.,  the  hospital),  Mr.  Bonnel  should  see 
the  revised  plans,  first,  without  any  other  engineer.  Con¬ 
sultations  are  always  fatal. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

July  2,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowdedge  Your 
Majesty’s  letter  of  the  29th  June,  wLich,  in  obedience  to 
Your  ^Majesty’s  commands.  Lord  Panmure  forwarded  to 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  there  will  eventually  be  no  Military 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  East  India  Company  to  add  at  arrangements 
least  four  regiments  of  Infantry  of  Your  Majesty’s  Army  to 
the  force  maintained  in  India,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  ^ 

even  that  a  greater  number  of  regiments  may  be  admitted. 
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The  embarkation  of  the  four  additional  regiments  will 
no  doubt  carry  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  men  voted 
by  Parliament  for  home  and  colonial  service,  but  Your 
Majesty  may  rely  upon  the  hiatus  being  filled  up. 

On  the  27th  June  the  strength  of  the  Army  was  5088 
above  the  numbers  voted  by  Parliament.  _  The  four 
regiments  recently  placed  under  orders  for  India  cannot  be 
embarked  more  than  900  strong.  This  will  reduce  the 
excess  to  1488,  which  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  casualties, 
and  reductions  in  the  colonies  which  have  been  ordered. 
In  order  to  meet  future  contingencies.  Lord  Panmure 
has  authorised  the  Commander- in-Chief  to  recruit  the  ten 
regiments  which  stand  next  for  foreign  service  up  to  1000 
rank  and  file  each,  and  to  stop  for  the  present  any  further 
reductions  in  the  regiments  at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu. 
To  meet  the  duties  and  possible  exigencies  in  the  country, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  proposes  to  recall  four  regiments 
from  the  above-named  stations,  and  to  this  Lord  Panmure 
has  agreed.  These  arrangements  are  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  but  this  Lord 
Panmure  anticipates. 

In  sending  the  reinforcements  to  India,  Your  Majesty 
expresses  a  hope  that  they  will  be  sent  out  in  their  Brigade 
organisation,  and  not  as  detached  regiments.^  Lord  Pan¬ 
mure  regrets  that  in  this  respect  Your  Majesty  may  feel 
disappointed.  If  these  troops  had  been  proceeding  to 
join  an  army  of  operations  in  the  field,  and  were  destined 
to  act  together  and  to  rendezvous  at  a  common  port  of 
landing,  then  Your  Majesty’s  views  could  have  been 
carried  out ;  but  in  this  case  these  regiments  proceed  to 
different  presidencies,  and  are  destined  to  join  Divisions 
and  Brigades  already  formed  in  India,  and  each  corps  as  it 
lands  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  its  destination. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  more  especially  as  the 
regiments  named  for  this  service  have  not  been  brigaded 
together,  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  sending  out 
the  staffs  of  a  Division  or  even  of  a  Brigade,  for  the  voyage. 

While  upon  this  subject.  Lord  Panmure  feels  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that,  knowing  Your 
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Majesty’s  anxiety  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  Army  by  Brigades,  and  to  adopt  this  system 
in  the  relief  of  Your  Majesty’s  troops  in  the  colonies,  he 
has  had  many  conversations  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  he  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  desired  object. 

The  vast  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied  with  troops.  Reasons  against 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  regiments  within  hundreds  sending  out 
of  miles  of  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  the  necessity  of 

i-i*  •  1  1  11*1*  *  ^  ^  Brigade  organ- 

breaking  up  regiments  themselves,  all  militate  against  the  isadon,  and 
possibility  of  carrying  out  a  Brigade  organisation  abroad.  Brigade  organ- 
except  in  such  large  garrisons  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  generally, 
perhaps  at  the  Cape.  The  system  may  be  carried  out  in 
name  in  other  colonies,  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
that  it  is  so  in  reality. 

Lord  Panmure  humbly  tenders  to  Your  Majesty  many 
apologies  for  this  lengthened  intrusion. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Buckingham  Palace, 3,  1875. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of 
yesterday.  She  has  sanctioned  the  giving  of  four  regiments 
to  the  East  Indies. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  garrison  of  Malta 
to  four  regiments,  she  hopes  the  Government  will  well  con¬ 
sider  whether  this  will  not  reduce  this  valuable  and  exposed 
spot  to  a  state  of  insecurity. 

The  Queen  is  sorry  to  find  Lord  Panmure  still  object¬ 
ing  to  a  proper  Brigade  system,  without  which  no  army  in 
the  world  can  be  efficient.  We  want  general  officers,  and 
cannot  train  them  unless  we  employ  them  on  military  duty, 
not  on  clerk’s  duty  in  a  District  or  Colony,  but  in  the 
command  of  troops.  The  detachment  of  regiments  is  no 
reason  for  having  no  system,  and  the  country  will  not  pay 
for  general  officers  whose  employment  is  not  part  of  a 
system  ;  our  Army  is  then  deprived  of  its  efficiency  by  the 
refusal  to  adopt  a  system  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
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Military 
arrangements 
in  view  of  out¬ 
break  in  India. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 


July  4,  1 85 7. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  the  Cabinet  have  considered  the  military  enq-age- 
ments  which  the  Indian  emergency  have  rendered 
necessary. 

Lord  Panmure  communicated  to  his  colleagues  Your 
Majesty’s  approval  of  four  regiments  being  added  to  the 
force  now  in  India.  He  likewise  informed  them  of  Your 
Majesty’s  anxiety  that  these  reinforcements  should  be  sent 
out  in  Brigade  organisation,  but  the  difficulties  which  Lord 
Panmure  had  stated  to  Your  Majesty  seemed  sufficiently 
crrave  to  prevent  their  recommending  this  course  for 
adoption.  They  have  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that 
some  more  general  officers  of  Your  Majesty’s  service 
should  be  forthwith  sent  out  to  India  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governor-General  for  some  of  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  commands. 

The  Cabinet  at  once  agreed  to  raise  to  one  thousand 
rank  and  file  the  ten  regiments  next  for  foreign  service. 
They  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  bringing  home  four 
regiments  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  decided,  in  accord- 
an*ce  with  Your  Majesty’s  views,  to  leave  five  regiments 
and  the  Malta  Fencibles  at  Malta,  and  for  the  present  to 
have  a  regiment  less  at  Gibraltar. 

Your  Majesty  will  doubtless  remember  having  sanctioned 
a  considerable  increase  both  of  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 
both  these  important  stations. 

Mr.  Labouchere  stated  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  who  said  that  a  regiment  might  safely  be  spared 
from  Nova  Scotia  if  required  at  horne. 

The  Cabinet  were  of  one  opinion  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  as 
voted  by  Parliament,  exclusive  of  all  additional  troops 
transferred  to  the  Indian  establishment. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  MISS  NIGHTINGALE 

War  Office, 6,  1857. 

Dear  Miss  N., — I  am  glad  you  think  that  the  patient 
is  improved.  It  has  had  so  many  doctors  and  so  much 
consultation  that  I  wonder  it  is  not  dead  and  buried  Ions’ 

o 

since.  Admitting  fully  the  great  credit  due  to  Mr.  Bonnel 
for  his  Renkioi  Hospital,  and  as  you  admit  that  Captain 
Laffan  has  done  the  very  best  that  could  be  done  for  the 
impossible  problem  given  him  to  solve,  I  really  think  I 
must  now  give  my  poor  patient  permission  to  grow ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that,  if  it  be  ever  permitted  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
it  will  make  its  merits  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
still  condemn  it. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  y«/r  17,  1857. 

...  I  did  not  get  any  answer  from  you  as  to  whether  As  to  troops  to 
I  might  recruit  up  for  the  Artillery  the  numbers  now 
goin^  to  India.  The  same  for  the  two  regiments  of 
Cavalry.  This  would  all  be  within  your  this  year’s 
estimate.  ...  I  still  wish  the  7th  Hussars  could  go.  As  to 
horses,  I  think  they  could  certainly  be  promised  from  the 
Cape  and  Persia,  Why  not  send  the  7th  to  the  Cape  to 
get  mounted,  and  to  take  on  their  horses  with  them  to 
India?  It  might  take  a  little  longer,  but  it  could  be  done 
perfectly,  you  may  rely  on  it.  I  still  think  some  guns 
should  go  with  the  Artillery.  We  may  want  to  land  them 
where  no  guns  could  be  procured,  and  what  a  mess  we 
should  then  be  in!  The  large  screw-steamers  would  carry 
these  guns  in  addition  to  their  Infantry.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Only  200  men  of  the  drafts  have  gone  without  arms. 

All  the  rest  will  be  armed.  I  shall  send  out  the  ten  years’ 
men,  whose  period  of  service  has  not  yet  expired.  It  is 
better,  and  we  cannot  do  without  them. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Standard  of 
height  of 
recruits. 


Piccadilly,  i8,  1857. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  standard  height  for  recruits 
has  been  raised  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  whether  it 
would  admit  Of  being  lowered,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
if  it  were  lowered  you  would  get  more  recruits  in  a  given 
time,  and  it  would  be  a  great  object  to  get  men  as  fast  as 
possible. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Piccadilly,  18,  1857. 

Additional  We  ought  to-day  to  determine  the  question  whether 

European  force  the  India  Company  should  raise  European  regiments,  or 
whether  the  additional  European  force  required  for  India 
should  consist  of  Queen’s  troops ;  it  would  be  well,  I 
think,  to  have  theT)uke  of  Cambridge  present,  and  we 
might  at  the  same  time  go  through  the  rest  of  his  memo¬ 
randum. 

I  will  try  to  have  Mangles  ^  also. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 
Private  and  Confidential. 

Horse  Guards, 22,  1857. 

Military  I  was  Very  sorry  that  the  principle  was  not  at  once 

arrangements  adopted  to-day  of  having  Queen  s  Europeans  instead  of 
ivents3india.  Company’s,  though  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Cabinet  was  all  but  unanimous  on 
that  point.  Still  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  got  that 
settled.  However,  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  work  it  out, 
and  the  fact  of  having  consented  to  add  to  the  number  of 
corps  makes  it  certain,  in  my  mind,  that  the  other  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Pray  do  not  let  the  question 
of  the  officers  stand  in  the  way.  I  am  ready  to  absorb  as 
many  as  possible  in  our  Army  on  equitable  terms.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  a  number  might  be  handed  over  to  the  Civil 

1  Chairman  of  East  India  Company. 
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Service,  others  again  employed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
regiments  that  are  still  faithful.  Would  the  whole  question 
not  be  greatly  facilitated  if  we  were  to  have  a  meeting 
with  some  of  the  Indian  people  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  how  they  stand,  without  at  all  telling  them  the 
object  in  view?  Vernon  Smith  might  meet  you  and  me 
and  have  his  secretaries  with  him,  who  would  furnish  us 
with  all  the  necessary  details.  We  could  then  judge 
better  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  report  as  a  Minute 
for  your  next  Cabinet,  for  all  that  was  this  day  said  about 
it  was  extremely  vague.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  might  be  well  for  the  Government  to  have  a  short 
Act  taking  the  power  to  call  out  a  certain  number  of  the 
Militia.  It  need  not  come  into  operation  unless  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary.  But  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  power  of  doing  so,  without  being  compelled 
aorain  to  assemble  Parliament.  We  should  then  be 

o 

prepared  for  all  eventualities. 

As  regards  the  guns  for  the  Artillery  and  the  harness  Suggests  send- 
and  saddles  for  them,  I  have  had  a  long  talk  just  now  to 
Blucher  Wood,^  who  knows  India  well.  He  strongly  ind'ia!"^^ 
urges  upon  me  the  propriety  of  sending  them,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  think  it  right  again  to  mention  it  to  you,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  let  them  be  sent.  The  embarkation  of  these 
guns  would,  after  all,  not  be  a  very  great  difficulty,  and 
their  not  finding  any  on  arrival  would  be  a  very  serious 
drawback.  If  you  prefer  not  delaying  the  men,  why  not 
embark  their  guns  in  a  separate  ship  to  follow  the  force  as 
soon  as  possible  ?  Of  course  I  should  prefer  their  being 
sent  in  the  ship  with  the  men  whenever  practicable. 

Wood  tells  me  further  that  there  will  be  difficulty  about 
General  Mansfield’s  appointment’^  if  it  is  not  guarded 
against  by  orders  from  home.  The  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Indian  Army  corresponds  direct  with  Government, 
and  is  in  fact  the  War  Minister  for  India.  If  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff  is  hereafter  to  have  the  general  duties  hitherto 

1  Colonel  B.  Wood,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Hardinge’s,  who  had  been  in  India 
with  him. 

^  As  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
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performed  by  the  Indian  Adjutant-General,  orders  must 
be  sent  out  to  India  to  that  effect  by  the  Secret  Committee, 
and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace, /«/)'  23,  1857. 

Urges  sending  Do  you  think  it  right  that  no  Engineers  should  go 

Engineers  to  India?  Recollect  that  800  Native  Engineers  have 

mutinied  and  are  lost  to  the  service.  These  must  be 
replaced,  and  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  unless  by 
reinforcement  from  home  ?  I  wish  you  would  speak  to 
Charles  Wood  about  the  hlarines  doing  a  little  more  duty 
at  the  various  dockyards.  We  can  get  nothing  out  of 
them,  and  yet  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  men  for  duty  in  our 
garrison,  and  at  Plymouth  the  duties  are  very  heavy,  not 
less  so  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
have  not  plenty  of  men  to  give,  but  they  object  greatly. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

July  23,  1857. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’  letter,  and  I  enclose  for  your  information  the  results 
of  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  after  having  been  favoured  with 
your  opinion  and  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen. 

I  will,  of  course,  signify  officially  the  various  points 
not  already  communicated  to  your  Royal  Highness. 

Future  con-  The  question  as  to  the  future  condition  of  European 

ditionof  troops  in  India  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  as  it  is  in 

troops  in  India,  principle. 

I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  all  European  troops  in 
India  ought  to  be  Queen’s  troops,  but,  as  the  revenues  of 
India  are  to  be  charged  with  their  maintenance,  I  think  it 
but  fair  to  hear  what  the  Court  of  Directors  have  to  say 
on  the  proposition.  For  this  reason  we  have  postponed 
our  decision,  which  is  not  so  material,  as  we  have  agreed 
to  raise  ten  second  battalions.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
meeting  any  of  the  directors  to  talk  this  matter  over  ; 
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what  we  desire  is  to  have  on  paper  all  the  facts,  and  then 
we  can  see  how  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties.  Vernon 
Smith  has  been  desired  to  inform  the  Court  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  we  all  entertain  in  favour  of  Queen’s  troops, 
and  to  ask  them  to  state  their  own  case  fully  on  the  other 
side. 

We  have  decided  not  to  ask  for  any  powers  as  to  the  Indian  affairs. 
Militia  until  after  the  next  mail,  but  I  do  not  myself  think 
it  necessary.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  embody 
any  portion  of  the  Militia,  it  would  be  high  time  to  call 
Parliament  together  again. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  Artillery  not  finding  sufficient 
guns  on  their  arrival,  and  I  would  not  delay  them  a  day 
to  put  their  material  on  board,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Company  are  deficient  in  field-guns,  and  I  have 
volunteered  to  furnish  them  with  some  from  our  arsenals, 
which  will  follow  in  ships  to  be  taken  up  specially  for 
them. 

I  will  see  immediately  to  the  position  of  General 
Mansfield.  Aided  by  such  an  officer  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  to  convey  and  see  executed  his  orders  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster- General,  no  one  should 
correspond  directly  with  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
or  the  Governor-General  unofficially,  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  I  can  now  understand  why  the  appointment  is 
so  distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  it  must  be 
carried  out  in  its  full  spirit. 

In  carrying  out  the  enclosed  measures,  your  Royal 
H  ighness  will  have  to  consider  the  standard,  and  I  would 
prefer  in  the  first  instance  winking  at  close  measurements 
to  a  publication  of  a  reduced  standard,  because  it  will  in¬ 
fallibly  entail  an  unearned  bounty,  and  all  enlistments  will 
be  suspended  till  the  expectation  is  fulfilled.  I  think  we 
should  send  out  parties  into  all  towns  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  reserve  the  agricultural  districts  till  the  harvest  is 

O 

over.  I  would  also  in  recruiting  follow  the  harvest  from 
south  to  north.  These  are,  however,  points  upon  which 
your  experience  will  enable  you  to  act  better  than  I  can 
possibly  suggest. 


Plan  for  sup¬ 
plying  vacuum 
made  by  re¬ 
inforcements 
to  India, 


Plans  for 
defences  of 
commercial 
harbours. 
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Plcin  for  supplying  the  vacuum  made  by  reinforcements 

to  India  ;  in  order  of  execution  ; — 

To  raise  all  regiments  at  home  to  one  thousand. 

2.  To  replace  the  Artillery  sent  to-  India. 

3.  To  form  two  depot  companies  of  one  hundred  each 
to  provide  for  casualties,  i.e.  each  regiment  twelve  com¬ 
panies,  ten  in  India  of  one  hundred  each,  two  at  home  ol 

one  hundred  each.  _  . 

4.  To  raise  ten  second  battalions,  at  first  to  consist  o 

eio-ht  companies  of  eighty  men  without  depots,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  be  increased  to  the  full  establishment  when  it 
shall  be  seen  what  the  permanent  force  in  India  of  Queen  s 

troops  is.  _  .  -u  j 

To  raise  regiments  in  the  colonies  to  one  tnousanci 

strono-,  but  keeping  the  surplus  at  the  depots,  unless 
required  to  be  sent  abroad  to  strengthen  garrisons  from 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  withdraw  corps,  for  general 

relief. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

July  26,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  a  portfolio  with  plans  for  the 
defences  of  commercial  harbours,  as  it  appears,  for  approval 
and  sio-nature.  She  wishes  me  to  say  that  no  explanation 
has  accompanied  them.  Is  there  a  report  in  existence 
explaining  the  principles  upon  which  the  particular  forms 
of  construction  have  been  chosen?  Their  fitness  or  un¬ 
fitness  must  necessarily  entirely  depend  upon  the  peculiarity 
of  the  locality  and  position  in  each  case.  Has  an  Artillery 
officer  and  a  Naval  officer  been  consulted?  An  Engineer 
may  have  made  a  very  good  fort  or  battery,  but  a  Naval 
officer  may  place  his  ship  in  a  position  for  which  the 
Eno-ineer  was  not  prepared,  and  the  Artillery  may  find  it 
imp'^ossible  to  stand  to  their  guns  under  the  fire  which  may 
be  brought  upon  them.  The  latter  case  may  be^  very 
possible  as  the  plans  show  all  guns  en  barbette,  without 
any  sort  of  cover,  and  with  regard  to  the  shipping  no 
soundings  are  shown  on  the  plans,  showing  the  positions 
ships  can  or  must  take  up. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


August  1857 

In  the  letters  of  this  month,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in 
the  East  is  strongly  dwelt  on  by  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon.  Among  measures  to  meet  it,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Guards,  the  raising  of  second  battalions,  and  the 
calling  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Militia  are  decided  on,  and 
the  details  of  these  measures  are  discussed. 

Meantime  the  Commander-in-Chief  remonstrates  upon 
the  continued  drain  of  reinforcements  for  India  which  has 
reduced  the  Infantry  regiments  at  home  to  fourteen  in 
number,  and  urges  that  this  may  be  stayed  at  least  until 
the  embodied  Militia  regiments  and  newly-raised  second 
battalions  shall  have  had  time  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree 
of  military  efficiency.  Among  arguments  to  this  end, 
he  presses  into  his  service  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
nearer  home.  But  Lor5  Palmerston  differs  from  His 
Royal  Highness  in  regarding  the  European  horizon  as 
serene. 

The  sending  out  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery  via  Egypt 
with  their  horses,  the  sending  of  Engineers  and  of  a 
Military  Train,  the  supplying  of  reinforcing  troops  from 
home  so  as  to  render  them  in  the  matter  of  stores  in¬ 
dependent  of  India,  are  among  the  Duke’s  further 
recommendations. 

At  the  same  time  an  independent,  but  not  inexperienced, 
critic  advocates  the  employment  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
Kaffirs,  and  Fingoes  against  the  rebellious  Sepoys. 
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The  remarks  of  Prince  Albert  on  Coast  Defences, 
and  the  military  criticisms  of  the  Queen  further  combine 
to  lend  interest  to  the  month’s  correspondence. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  I,  1857. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  Captain  W  estmacott, 
and  his  explanations.  He  will  have  brought  back  to  you 
the  plans  signed  by  the  Queen.  It  still  strikes  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  best  principle  for  coast  defences  is  not  yet 
quite  settled,  and  I  would  suggest  a  further  inquiry 
whether  in  detached  points  like  those  of  the  commercial 
harbours,  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  defence  is  not  a 
mere  line  of  guns  properly  protected  by  parapets,  but  far 
apart,  so  that  the  concentrated  battery  a  ship  carries  will 
not  at  once  crush  the  whole  fire  by  a  broadside.  A  forty- 
gun  frigate  would  bring  twenty  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
four-gun  battery,  for  instance ;  if  the  four  guns  were 
detached  she  could  silence  only  one,  the  other  three 
playing  upon  her  unmolested.  These  guns  would  have 
to  depend  for  their  security  against  being  taken  by  a 
landing-party  upon  a  defensible  keep,  tower,  or  work  of 
some  shape,  with  ditch,  etc.,  in  rear,  and  so  placed  as  to 
look  into  the  battery,  but  unassailable,  and  mounting  one 
or  more  guns.  The  batteries  now  proposed  are  in  some 
cases  quite  defenceless  against  a  landing-party  (however 
small),  although  having  the  disadvantage  of  the  guns  being 
huddled  together  ;  in  others  they  depend  upon  a  defensible 
barrack,  defended,  however,  only  by  musketry,  and  not 
always  protected  itself  against  shot. 


DUKE  OK  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  August  i,  1857. 

The  smallest  siege-train  that  is  so  called  consists  of 
fifty  guns,  but  this  is  [a]  very  small  one,  therefore  the  fact 
of  forty  recruits  accompanying  the  siege-train  before  Delhi 
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is  the  most  lamentable  thing  I  ever  heard  ofd  The  real  Troops  going 
fact  is  that  matters  have  now  come  to  that  pass  that  the  ^epeniTupoT^'^ 
troops  going  out  should  be  fully  organised  as  an  army,  nothing  from 
and  depend  upon  nothing  from  India.  I  do  beg  of  you 
to  send  out  more  superior  officers  and  a  regular  Staff. 

Artillery  with  guns  and  harness  complete,  Brigadiers  for 
Infantry  and  Cavalry.  I  think  this  so  imperatively  called 
for  that  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  bring  it  this  day  before 
the  Cabinet. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  2,  1857. 

The  Generals’  list  is  the  most  hopeless  one  I  ever  saw.  The  Generals’ 
and  the  more  I  look  at  it  the  less  I  like  it.  Somethino- 

o 

must  be  done  to  mend  it,  and  to  get  rid  of  these  temporary 
Major-Generals,  the  most  inconvenient  men  possible. 
Windham  I  have  had  written  to  to  succeed  Reid,  but  who 
shall  be  taken  for  Scott  at  Bombay.^  A  man  who  wants 
to  go  to  India  is  General  Mansel,  and  I  really  think  he  is 
about  the  best  and  most  active  man  we  have  got,  though 
he  is  somewhat  old,  but  he  did  his  work  during  the  war 
admirably,  saw  every  detachment  at  Cork  on  board  him¬ 
self,  and  is  really  a  very  efficient  officer.  Shall  I  send  for 
him  and  make  him  the  offer  ?  I  don’t  quite  think  Rose 
would  do.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  but  of  late  years  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  troops,  and  so  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  them  would  be  hardly  the  thing.  At  least  I 

should  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  it.  As  regards  The  Colonels, 
the  Colonels,  we  can  do  much  better.  .  .  . 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  August  4,  1857. 

...  I  got  your  letter  last  night,  and  the  two  regiments 
shall  be  furnished,  one  of  Cavalry  and  one  of  Infantry.  But 

*  ‘  In  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  no  want  was  felt  more  than  that  of 
Artillery.  In  relation  to  the  Bengal  Army  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  urged  the 
necessity  for  an  augmentation,  of  the  need  of  which  the  Government  of  India 
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Time  has  the  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a  portion  of  Militia  to  be 
arrived  for  the  Qut,  without  which  mcasure  it  will  be  quite  impossible 

Sed'out!'"  for  us  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Be¬ 
sides  which  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  force  in 
hand  of  some  sort  or  kind,  and  I  am  now  reduced  to 
fourteen  regiments  of  Infantry  all  told,  which  really  leaves 
reduced  to  us  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  destitution.  Indeed  no  time 
m^trof'"^'  is  to  be  lost,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  bring  the 
mfLvy.  subject  before  your  next  Cabinet  meeting.  I  have  written 

you  an  official  letter  on  this  subject.  We  have  done 
nothing  as  yet  about  recruiting  at  the  Guards,  but  seeing 
the  reduced  state  of  our  garrison,  and  that  the  Guards 
might  be  made  available  to  some  extent,  should  they  be 
stronger  in  numbers  (at  present  they  are  700  per  battalion), 
I  really  think  we  should  make  them  up  without  delay  to 
800,  or  rather  900,  men  per  battalion.  .  .  . 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  5,  1857. 

Enfield  small-  On  examining  the  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
arms  factory,  works  performed  in  the  different  Army  Departments,  the 
Queen  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  small-arms  factory 
at  Enfield  has  again  failed  to  furnish  any  number  of 
muskets.  It  has  turned  out  in  three  months  only  1000! 
The  Queen  wishes  me  to  remark  upon  this,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  last  quarter,  when  she  remarked  upon  a  similar 
want  of  productiveness,  she  was  told  it  had  been  the 
consequence  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  the  machinery,  which  could  and  should  not  happen 
again,  and  henceforth  the  factory  would  turn  out  great 
numbers  of  arms  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  am  also  to  say  that  the  Queen  is  pleased  to  see  a 
sufficient  force  of  Artillery  go  out  to  India,  with  a  proper 

was  even  then  fully  sensible.  Later  on,  when  the  financial  position  had  im¬ 
proved  {i.e.  in  February  1856),  Lord  Dalhousie  pressed  strongly  for  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  which  would  add  a  fifth  company  to  each  of  the  six 
battalions  of  European  foot  Artillery,  and  a  Grenadier  company  to  each  of  the 
three  Native  foot  batteries.’ — Lee  Warner’s  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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staff  of  officers,  but  that  she  hopes  the  batteries  thus  Batteries  sent 

abstracted  from  the  home  force  will  be  at  once  replaced, 

and  the  horses,  which  must  be  left  behind,  at  once  turned  fiiiedL^b^me. 

over  to  the  new  batteries  ;  they  were  splendid  animals, 

got. together  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  takes  years  to 

form  a  good  Horse  Artillery-man  in  particular. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  12,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  had  laid  before  her  the  general  plan  pians  for 
for  the  defences  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  which  appears  defence  of 
to  her  to  be  the  result  of  close  examination  and  the  Portsmouth^ 
application  of  the  best  principles. 

The  Gosport  lines  are  very  good  and  ought  to  prevent 
any  thought  of  attacking  on  that  side ;  particularly  if  the 
advanced  work  near  Rowner  Church  be  executed,  which 
appears  at  present  to  be  only  pointed  out  as  useful  in  case 
of  war. 

The  Hilsea  lines  appear  also  very  sufficient  with  the 
work  in  their  rear.  Perhaps  the  advanced  work  at  Shut 
Point  is  a  little  forlorn,  being  neither,  from  its  design, 
enfiladed  by  the  works  on  Portsea  Island,  nor,  from  its 
proposed  construction,  defensible  in  itself. 

The  only  point  which  must  be  considered  as  left  a  weak  spot  in 
comparatively  undefended  is  the  long  line  between  Fort 
Cumberland  and  Southsea  Castle.  The  Committee  have 
recognised  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon  this  point,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  it,  but  have  rather 
arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  attack  would  not  be  made  in 
force.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  an  attack  in 
force  should  not  be  made  by  gunboats  at  high  water,  and 
the  eight  guns  proposed  to  defend  that  long  line  would  be 
soon  silenced  notwithstanding  the  flank  fire,  which  is  given 
to  them  for  mutual  support.  The  two  proposed  works  at 
Lumps  and  Eastney,  containing  accommodation  for  only 
forty  men  each,  and  these  insufficiently  protected,  would 
soon  be  taken,  and  the  enemy,  if  daring,  would  at  once, 
and  unopposed,  enter  into  the  interior  of  Portsea  Island, 
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and  in  a  few  hours  set  fire  to  the  dockyards  from  the 
villages  around  Portsea,  where  he  might  entrench  himself 
and  "hold  his  ground  perfectly.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  a  certain  sacrifice,  but  one  inconsiderable,  if  com¬ 
pared  to  the  damage  done  to  us.  Southsea  Castle,  being 
at  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  thoroughly  bad,  would 
be  knocked  to  pieces  by  ships  which  would  engage  it 
sufficiently,  and  if  Fort  Cumberland  were  at  the  same  time 
cut  off  and  blocked  by  riflemen,  the  landing  on  the  long 
beach  at  Lumps  and  Eastney  would  become  very  easy,  and 
particularly  so  at  night. 

The  Queen  wishes  these  points  to  be  considered  and 
reported  upon;  either  stronger  works  on  the  coast,  or  a 
work  in  rear,  connecting  Hilsea  and  Fort  Cumberland 
with  the  main  fortress  and  with  each  other,  would  appear 
essential. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


August  20,  1857. 


Calling  out  of 
the  Militia. 


Critical  ‘  times.’ 


Scarcity  of  guns 
at  Woolwich. 


The  Queen  wishes  to  know  when  the  Militia  regiments 
will  be  called  out,  and  to  express  her  hope  that  they  will 
be  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  reserve  for  eventualities. 
We  have  got  all  in  all  10,000  bayonets  in  battalions  in  the 
three  kingdoms  (exclusive  of  depots),  but  these  include 
the  aged,  infirm,  etc.,  etc. !  The  ten  new  battalions  cannot 
be  raised  and  fit  for  service  under  a  year.  The  Militia 
regiments  to  be  called  out  will  not  be  complete  in  numbers 
nor  fit  for  service  for  months,  volunteering  would  naturally 
further  diminish  them ;  twenty  battalions  would  therefore 
be  the  very  least  you  could  call  out.  You  must  have 
plenty  of  money,  as  the  transfer  of  14,000  men  to  the  East 
India  Company,  which  cannot  be  replaced  for  months, 
leaves  you  a  large  saving,  and  the  times  are  most 
critical. 

How  is  it  that  there  was  not  a  six-pounder  battery  in 
store  at  Woolwich  when  the  Horse  Artillery  embarked 
for  India,  and  that  the  battery  at  Aldershot  had  absolutely 
to  give  up  their  guns,  etc.,  etc.,  to  enable  six  guns  to  go? 
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If  we  have  no  reserve  in  men,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  able 
to  have  one  in  ‘  materials.’ 

The  Queen  hopes  that  you  will  impress  a  certain 
viTOur  to  the  arrangements  which  the  crisis  demands. 

We  know  nothing  in  the  Guards  yet  of  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  800  a  battalion  which  is  decided  upon. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 

August  22,  1857. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’  note  which  I  received  this  morning. 

The  first  step  towards  calling  out  the  Militia  will  be 
the  passing  of  the  Order  in  Council,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  first  occasion  of  a  Council 
a  day  or  two  hence. 

The  present  proposal  is  to  call  out  some  fourteen  or  Miiuia  training, 
fifteen  regiments,  the  strongest  in  numbers,  most  efficient 
in  drill,  and  having  the  smallest  proportion  of  untrained 
men  in  them. 

I  propose  to  form  two  Brigades  at  Aldershot  with  the 
six  least  efficient  regiments,  and  to  change  them,  as  these 
become  fit  for  garrison  duty,  with  the  eight  or  nine  others 
which  will  be  required  to  take  that  duty  immediately.  I 
propose  to  arm  the  whole  with  pattern  53,  and  teach  them 
the  use  of  it,  giving  them  instructors  as  in  the  line. 

Colonel  Douglas  informs  me  that  he  believes  that  a  very 
short  period  will  revive  the  drill  of  the  best  Militia  regi¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  intended  to  call  on  these  regiments  to 
volunteer  for  the  Line,  but  to  maintain  them  as  a  reserve, 
taking  other  means,  and  applying  to  other  sources,  for  our 
recruits. 

Should  we  find  that  10,000  bayonets  of  Militia  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  more  can  be  called  out. 

The  deficiency  of  material  for  a  6-pounder  battery  was 
not  in  the  guns,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  but  in  the 
carriages,  and  of  these  we  have  no  store,  because  it  had 
been  decided  to  forego  that  description  of  gun  and  to  have 
VOL.  11.  ^  2  D 
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only  9  In.  and  12  in.  It  seems  this  arrangement  dates 
from  1851.  I  have,  however,  desired  forty-six  batteries 
to  be  mounted  and  kept  complete  as  a  reserve.  I  confess 
that  I  am  somewhat  cautious  in  forming  large  stores, 
because  I  am  certain  that  our  present  gun  of  all  calibres 
must  ere  long  give  way  to  rifled  inventions,  so  as  to  enable 
Artillery  to  keep  pace  with  the  improved  small-arms. 

In  regard  to  the  Guards  being  raised  to  800  bayonets, 
your  Royal  Highness  will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  I  gave 
instructions  on  the  8th  inst.  to  that  effect. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Cherbourg  struck  Her  Majesty, 
and  I  wish  Portsmouth  were  as  well  defended.  Still  the 
sailors  maintain  that  they  can  shell  a  fleet  in  Cherbourg 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  precautions.  I  hope  we 
may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  the  experiment.  The 
troops  in  the  unhappy  Transit^  were  : — 

285  95th,  Calcutta. 

1 16  59th,  Hong-Kong. 

193  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  gone  to  Singapore,  and 
not  to  Suez,  which  is  impossible.  The  whole  wretched 
telegram  requires  elucidation,  but  I  fear  Sir  H.  Lawrence’s 
death  is  too  true,  and  his  loss  is  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  have  befallen  us  en  personnel. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  22,  1857. 

If  you  discuss  the  Militia  question  in  Cabinet,  pray 
remember  that  it  is  my  most  decided  opinion,  that  more 
Militia  ought  to  be  called  out,  say  at  the  very  least  30,000. 
If  this  is  not  done,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  the  men 
we  require  for  the  Line,  as  it  is  impossible  to  call  for 
volunteers  for  the  Army  from  a  Militia  force  of  only  10,000 
men.  This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence  that  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  it  upon  you  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 


^  Lost  at  sea. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  23,  1857. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  return  the  papers 
belonging  to  your  office,  which  show  that  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Guards  and  the  preparation  of  new  batteries 
are  in  good  train. 

The  Queen  hopes  to  receive  soon  the  answer  of  the 
Defence  Committee  to  the  observations  which  I  made  in 
the  Queen’s  name  in  a  letter  to  you  on  the  plan  for  the 
defences  of  Portsmouth. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  29,  1857. 

I  consider  the  enclosed  letter  contains  so  much  of  importance  of 
importance,  that  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  forwarding  it  for  stores  for  the 
your  perusal,  though  I  mean  to  write  officially  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  stores  for  the  Army.  From  what  Somerset  ^  of  prompt 
says,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  troops  we  have,  and  ‘^®spatch. 
are  now  sending  out,  must  be  supplied  with  everything 
from  home.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  collectino- 

o 

these  supplies  and  sending  them  out.  You  will  want 
them  there,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  even  should 
you  not,  what  does  it  signify }  Send  them,  and  if  not 
wanted,  throw  them  away  rather  than  not  have  them  on 
the  spot.  Pray  do  not  set  the  question  aside  lightly,  it  is 
a  most  important  one,  and  we  shall  be  justly  blamed  if  we 
neglect  these  warnings.  Don’t  let  us  wait  for  requisitions 
from  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
that.  Let  us  act  on  our  own  responsibility  with  vigour, 
and  we  shall  do  the  right  thing  and  be  praised  for  our 
forethought.  There  are  several  things  contained  in  this 
letter  which  ought  to  be  fully  considered.  Now,  I  would 
most  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  sending  this 
week  these  Cavalry  regiments  destined  for  India,  as  also 
■the  Artillery,  through  Egypt ^  and  with  their  horses.  In 

'  General  Somerset,  commanding  the  British  troops  at  Bombay. 
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military  train 
to  India. 


But  opposes 
sending  out 
more  Infantry, 
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Cavalry  and  Artillery  we  are  most  deficient,  and  they  are 
now  most  needed.  Horses  are  difficult  to  procure,  if  they 
can  be  procured  at  all.  Time  presses,  regiments  and 
battalions  would  at  once  be  mounted.  Send  them  through 
Egypt  at  any  cost  or  any  trouble.  What  signify  these 
when  an  empire  is  at  stake.  I  do  beg  of  you  to  consider 
this  well,  for  much  may  depend  upon  it.  Let  them  send 

S _ [illegible]  to  Suez,  and  let  us  send  by  Shur  per  train 

to  Alexandria.  If  they  object  to  more  than  a  few  squadrons 
passing  over  at  a  time,  arrange  this  so  as  to  have  only  two 
squadrons  in  the  country  at  a  time.  In  a  month  all  would 
be  passed  through  easily,  and  this  force  would  reach  India 
long  before  the  troops  now  started  by  long  sea  could  by 
any  possibility  get  there.  I  am  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  some  Engineers  should  be  sent  to  India.  No  force  is 
complete  without  them,  and  few  are  there  belonging  to  the 
Company,  so  pray  send  them.  I  think  a  couple  of  battalions 
of  military  train  should  also  go,  as  there  is  a  greater  want 
of  land  carriage.  As  regards  the  troops  to  be  sent  out,  I 
quite  approve  of  three  Cavalry  regiments  going,  with  their 
horses  I  say.  I  also  approve  of  the  Artillery  as  detailed, 
but  I  hope  you  will  call  out  another  portion  of  Militia 
Artillery  to  replace  these  going  out,  for  we  are  running 
rather  short  in  this  respect,  and  want  some  sadly  to 
garrison  ports  and  places  that  will  otherwise  be  left  without 
troops.  As  regards  Infantry,  my  most  decided  opinion  is 
that  so  very  large  a  force  has  already  been  sent  of  that 
item,  that  for  the  moment  no  more  is  needed,  whereas  at 
home  it  is  dreadfully  wanted,  and  in  fact  till  the  Militia  are 
fully  out  and  drilled  it  is  quite  impossible  with  safety  to 
dispense  with  these  four  additional  regiments.  Bear  in 
mind  that,  not  alone  I  have  no  troops  to  put  in  garrison 
and  give  the  daily  duties,  but  what  is  far  'worse,  I  shall 
have  no  regiments  to  aid  me  in  drilling  my  own  [second  (?)] 
battalions,  from  whence  to  take  my  non-commissioned 
officers,  etc.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  run  so  dry  that  the  machine 
will  not  work  any  more.  Give  me  only  a  little  time  more 
to  get  up  the  Militia  and  a  few  of  my  second  battalions, 
and  you  shall  have  the  four  regiments  of  Infantry,  but  do 
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not  ask  for  them  at  this  moment,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself 

in  a  position  to  give  them  with  safety  to  the  country  or  the 

future  prospects  of  the  Army.  I  will  prepare  them  quickly 

for  reserve,  but  all  I  ask  is,  don’t  send  them  for  a  little 

time  longer,  otherwise  I  cannot  properly  prepare  and  keep 

up  the  required  Reserves.  As  regards  the  political  part  of  The  political 

the  question,  of  course  that  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  I  cannot 

help  observing  that  Europe  is  not  so  well  disposed  to  this 

country  as  not  to  cause  some  little  anxiety,  and  to  be 

entirely  denuded  of  even  the  troops  for  one  small  garrison 

town  is  surely  hardly  prudent.  Would  it  not  be  right  urges  main- 

under  present  circumstances,  seeing  the  denuded  state 

which  we  are,  to  have  something  of  a  Channel  Fleet,  say  piget, 

16,000  men  on  board  ship,  to  protect  us  from  insult  from 

without  ? 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Piccadilly,  August 1857. 

The  objections  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  sending  Great  and 
away  any  more  Infantry  reg^iments  deserve  full  considera- 

j  ^  j  o  niGt  in 

tion.  They  had  not  escaped  my  attention,  but  it  seemed  India, 
to  me  that  we  have  urgent  and  great  danger  to  meet  in 
India  with  no  additional  means  but  such  as  we  may  send 
out  from  home.  That  this  danger  may  have  greatly 
increased  by  the  time  that  troops  now  to  be  sent  can  arrive, 
and  that,  therefore,  any  reinforcement  now  going  may  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  time  when  it  reaches  India  : 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  danger  threatening  us  in  Present  sUua- 
Europe  and  at  home.  France  is  perfectly  and  sincerely 
friendly,  Russia  may  snarl  and  growl  in  secret,  but  has 
been  too  severely  chastised  to  venture  as  yet  openly  to 
show  her  teeth  ;  besides  which,  it  would  be  with  her  Navy 
alone  that  she  would  make  a  demonstration,  and  September 
is  too  late  in  the  year  for  Baltic  fleets  to  be  put  in  motion, 
and  Charles  Wood  could  at  the  shortest  notice  place  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  good  men  on  board  ships  of  war.  I  am 
therefore  in  no  fear  of  any  danger  threatening  us  at  home, 
and  as  to  our  national  reputation  for  strength,  the  best  way 
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of  inaiiitainlncr  that,  and  of  dctcrrin^r  any  forei^,^n  power 
from  prcsuminj^  on  our  sui)f)Osed  weakness,  will  de  to 
crush  the  Indian  revolt  as  soon  as  can  Ije  done.  1  he 
Duke  indeed  says  that  the  re^dnients  of  the  Idne  now  at 
home  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  or^mnising  the  new 
battalions  to  be  raised,  at  least  for  a  time ;  if,  on  fu 
consideration,  he  should  think  this  a  bar  to_  sendin^r  away 
at  ])rescnt  even  two  more  regiments,  that  is  an  objection 

which  must  be  well  considered. 

As  to  the  Militia,  I  think  the  Duke  underrates  its 
efficiency,  and  I  am  much  of  opinion  that  he  will  find  the 
reo^iments  when  called  out  finite  equal  to  the  performance 
o^any  duties  which  may  be  required  of  them.  It  will 
certainly  be  advisable  to  call  out  some  Artillery  regiments, 
and  I  believe  some  of  those  corps  will  be  found  to  be  the 
mosit  efficient  of  the  Militia  regiments. 

I  went  yesterday  afternoon  to  1  lammond  and  settled 
with  him,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  to-morrow, 

the  following  arrangements : —  i  i  •  u 

Reinforcements  We  can  telegraph  to  Stratford  to  ask  and  obtain  the 
for  India.  coiiseiit  of  the  Porte  to  the  passage  of  troops,  horses,  arms, 
and  baggage  through  Itgypt ;  that  consent  obtained,  we 
should  ‘send  off  by  the  small  vessel  always  lying  in  the 
Posphorus  a  messenger  to  the  Pasha  of  P..gypt,  bearing 
the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  request  for  the  1  asha  s 
concurrence.  'I'hat  obtained,  the  vessel  would  go  on  to 
Cagliari  and  by  telegraph  inform  us  of  the  result.  It 
might  then  come  on  to  Marseilles,  to  wait  for  and  carrj- 
back  to  Alexandria  the  officer  or  officers  you  might  send 
to  make  arrangements,  and  we  should  tell  Elphinstone  to 
semi  trans[)orts  to  Suez  to  be  ready  to  take  them  on  to 
Pombay  or  to  Calcutta  or  Kurrachee. 

General  Somerset’s  requisitions  seem  large,  but  I  agree 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  that  we  had  better  overdo 
than  underdo  our  supplies.  Whatever  we  send  should  be 
asked  for  officially  by  the  Itast  India  Company,  as  such 
sup[dies  from  home  stand  in  lieu  of  stores  which  ought 
to  be  in  their  Indian  magazine;  but  when  we  reflect  how 
many  lives  may  depend,  and  what  important  results  may 
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turn  upon  the  want  or  abundance  of  such  things,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  ouo-ht  to  send  all  that  is  asked 

o 

for,  even  though  we  may  think  it  more  than  may  be 
wanted. 

What  Somerset  says  about  Cavalry  and  military  horses, 
especially  as  to  Cavalry  horses,  is  obviously  true. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  the  anticipations  -of  attempted 
risings  at  the  Moharrem  may  be  realised,  and  whether 
such  attempts  succeed  or  not,  they  will  have  caused  loss 
among  the  British  troops,  for  which  reinforcements  will 
have  become  necessary. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Balmoral,  August  1S57. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  which  I  received  at  12 
o’clock  last  night  and  sent  this  morning  to  the  Queen,  who 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  with  what  you  are  doing,  but 
I  have  not  yet  heard  from  her,  and  the  messenger  goes 
at  1 1. 

The  news  from  India  is  very  bad,  but  not  worse  than  I  The  news  from 
expected,  because  the  means  of  striking  a  blow  and  check- 
ing  the  revolt  did  not  exist,  nor  am  I  surprised  at  the 
urgent  demand  for  more  troops,  as  it  was  always  clear 
to  me  that  Canning’s  demands  had  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  existing  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  therefore  that 
they  must  be  insufficient  for  a  worse  state  of  things  and 
still  greater  pressure  upon  his  resources.  In  fact  he  felt 
bound,  like  every  other  Governor- General,  to  be  careful  of 
the  Company’s  pockets,  and  to  keep  his  requirements  as 
low  as  possible. 

The  Queen  and  the  Prince  are  satisfied  that  there  Views  of  the 
is  now  more  vigour  in  our  Councils,  though  they  regret 
that  what  is  now  doing  should  not  have  been  done  when  on  the  situation, 
the  first  news  of  the  outbreak  reached  us.  They  wish 
that  20,000  Militia  instead  of  15,000  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  still  more  that  20  instead  of  15  second  battalions 
were  to  be  raised. 
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Suggests  keep¬ 
ing  a  war-ship 
off  Madras, 
Bombay,  and 
Calcutta. 


Colonel  Napier 
recommends 
employment  of 
Kaffir  and 
Fingo  troops 
in  India. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

August  ^1,  1857. 

In  our  conversation  of  yesterday  I  quite  forgot  to 
mention  to  you  that  I  think  a  good  line-of-battle  ship, 
or  frigate,  off  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  would  give 
great  confidence  to  these  presidential  head-quarters.^  I 
don’t  know  how  far  this  would  be  practicable,  but  if  it 
could  be  managed  it  would  be  desirable.  I  send  you  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Edward  Napier  about  raising  Raffirs 
and  Fingoes.  I  hardly  think  it  practicable,  but  it  is  worth 
the  experiment,  and  Colonel  Napier  might  be  asked  to  go 
out  to  raise  them  himself. 

COLONEL  NAPIER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

August  2g,  1857. 

I  avail  myself— though  with  some  diffidence — of  your 
Royal  Highness’  condescending  permission,  of  sometimes 
communicating  with  your  Royal  Highness  on  military 
matters,  to  state  that  a  short  time  ago  I  sent  the  accom¬ 
panying  communication  to  the  Times,  and  having  since 
received  letters  from  officers  of  high  rank  and  standing  in 
the  service,  approving  much  of  my  suggestion,  I  have 
taken  the  great  liberty  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  worthy  of 
attention  at  this  moment,  when  every  available  arm  is  in 
requisition  to  quell  the  rebellion  and  administer  the  sternest 
retributive  justice  for  all  those  atrocities  that  have  been  so 
lately  committed  in  the  East. 

From  having  been  many  years  in  India  and  several 
likewise  in  Southern  Africa,  I  think— from  my  knowledge 
of  the  natives  of  both  those  parts  of  the  world — that  I  can 
(if  it  is  deemed  practicable)  advisedly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  I  suggest,  on  the  feasibility  of  which 
1  have  likewise  communicated  with  my  friend  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Independently  of  their 
real  efficacy  as  brave  and  hardy  soldiers,  whose  constitution 
is  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  India,  the  very  name  of 
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‘Kaffir’  (which  in  Hindostannee  means  infidel,  unbeliever, 
and  everything  that  both  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  most 
abhor)  would  strike  terror  into  the  rebellious  Sepoys,  who 
might  easily  fancy,  on  beholding  such  a  force,  that  we  had 
by  some  supernatural  agency  enlisted  against  them  in  our 
cause  a  host  of  fiends !  Whilst  (from  having  on  several 
occasions  acted  with,  and  commanded  bodies  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles)  I  can  answer  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
latter,  not  only  as  irregular  Cavalry,  but  as  constituting 
excellent  ‘Voltigeurs’  on  foot;  for  while  one  trooper 
remained  mounted,  taking  care  of  the  horses  of  his  two 
right  and  left  comrades,  the  latter  would  often  with  their 
double-barrelled  rifles  and  unerrinof  aim  do  excellent 
service  as  Light  Infantry  in  the  ‘  Bush.’ 


The  Indian  Army 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘TIMES* 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  when  we  shall  coionei 
anain  have  conquered  India,  its  native  army  must  be 
entirely  remodelled,  and  composed  of  very  different 
materials  from  those  of  which  it  has  been  formed  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Dearly-bought  experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
having  in  that  country  a  far  greater  body  of  English 
soldiers  than  the  parsimony  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company  has  hitherto  allowed  ;  but  the  climate  alone  of 
India  will  prevent  our  being  able  to  maintain  a  footing 
there,  without  the  co-operation  of  coloured  troops.  Neither 
indigenous  Hindoos  nor  Mahommedans  are  apparently  to 
be  trusted.  Arabs  might,  it  is  true,  be  subsidised,  but 
they  would  prove  troublesome  customers.  Negro  regi¬ 
ments  could  be  raised  for  Indian  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  but  (supposing 
always  that  we  could  induce  them  to  ‘  take  the  shilling  ’ 
and  to  expatriate  themselves  for  a  certain  length  of  time) 
there  are  no  troops  of  that  description  who  would  be 
found  more  efficient  than  the  Kaffirs,  or  even  the  Fingoes 
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of  our  own  settlements  in  Southern  Africa  ;  8000  or  10,000 
of  these  fine  stalwart  fellows,  drilled  as  Light  Infantry 
and  properly  commanded,  would  be  a  match  for  lakhs 
of  Asiatics;  heat,  fatigue,  privation,  and  danger  they 
would  set  at  naught,  and  could  sufficient  inducements  be 
only  held  out  to  tempt  a  few  thousands  of  them  to  crop 
the  ‘  oreat  water,’  they  would  not  only  do  good  service  in 
Hind'ostan,  but  relieve  the  colonists  of  our  eastern 
provinces  at  the  Cape  from  as  many  slippery  and  trouble¬ 
some  neighbours.  Southern  Africa  could  also  supply 
excellent  coloured  Cavalry ;  few  bodies  of  horse  can  be, 
for  desultory  or  irregular  warfare,  more  efficient  than  our 
gallant  ‘  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,’  chiefly  composed  _  of 
Hottentots,  to  whom  a  tropical  climate  would  be  congenial, 
and  whose  light  weight  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
small  breed  of  horses  in  the  East.  See  what  good  service 
these  sturdy  little  fellows  have  always  performed  in  our 
numerous  Kaffir  wars,  and  depend  upon  it  equally  good 
service  would  they  render  on  the  now  blood-stained  plains 
of  Hindostan.  E.  Napier,  Colonel. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

August  31,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  for  Your 
Majesty’s  signature  twelve  more  warrants  for  embodying 
additional  Militia  regiments  in  Great  Britain. 

Reinforcements  The  names  of  these  regiments  will  be  sent  to  Your 
Majesty  as  they  are  fixed  upon,  care  being  taken  to  select 
the  most  effective  regiments  and  to  include  in  the  number 
at  least  two  regiments  of  M.  Artillery.  The  additional 
force  to  be  sent  to  India  will  be  as  follows  : — 

I  Troop  H.  Artillery. 

3  Batteries  of  Field-Artillery. 

5  Companies  of  batt.  Artillery. 

4  Companies  of  R.  Engineers. 

3  Regiments  of  Cavalry  with  a  General  of  Brigade. 

4  Regiments  of  Infantry. 
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Lord  Panmure,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  has 
given  H.R.  H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  discretion  to 
form  the  cadres  of  fifteen  second  battalions  as  he  may 
deem  most  expedient  with  a  view  to  forming  the  corps 
most  speedily. 

Lord  Panmure  will  forward  to  Your  Majesty  to¬ 
morrow  a  scheme  for  permitting  an  individual  to  raise 
a  regiment  at  once,  reserving  to  Your  Majesty  the  right 
of  nominating  the  officers. 

Lord  Panmure  observes  from  the  detailed  accounts  in 
the  papers  to-day  that  the  mutineers  seem  to  be  running 
short  of  caps.  There  are  none  to  be  had  except  at  the 
manufactories,  which  are  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  There 
was  a  considerable  supply  in  Delhi,  but  some  of  these  are 
supposed  to  be  blown  up.  Ball  ammunition  would  seem 
to  be  getting  scarce  among  them. 


Mutineers 
reported  to  be 
running  short 
of  caps. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
Si-:ptem];kk  1857 


In  the  correspondence  of  this  month  the  Mutiny  continues 

to  be  the  one  all-absorbing  topic. 

Writing  from  Balmoral,  whither  he  had  gone  as 
Cabinet  Minister  in  attendance,  Lord  Clarendon  slates 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  seem 
to  be  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Army,  the  means  of 
recruiting,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  carrying  on 
the  ‘monster  struggle.’  Hence,  whilst  advocating  the 
raising  of  additional  new  battalions,  and  trusting  that 
tho.se  already  decided  upon  will  be  strengthened  to  their 
full  establishment  of  twelve  comj)anies,  the  Queen  ex¬ 


presses  her  approval  of  the  formation  of  military  reserves 
at  the  Cape  and  Ceylon,  providing,  howevcT,  that  such 
reserves  be  not  employed  on  interior  duty.  She;,  likewise, 
favours  the  embodying  of  a  larger  force  of  Militia  than 

had  hitherto  been  intended. 

In  supporting  the  Queen  .s  views  in  these  matters. 
Lord  Palmerston  adds  the  suggestion  of  raising  a  Negro 
regiment  or  two  in  Canada,  to  replace  a  W<.'st  India 
regiment  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  to  Bengal.  As  to 
the  latter  proposal,  the  Oovernor  of  Hemerara  gives  <is  his 
opinion  that  it  would  have  a  ‘  good  moral  effect,  and 
further  suggests  raising  Negro  troo[;s  for  the  performance 
of  labours  which  would  tell  heavily  on  the  whites  in  India. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  other  suggestions,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  side,  as  u.sual,  of  jmecaution  and 
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conservatism,  deprecates  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  our  troops  in  the  colonies,  and  regards  with 
disfavour  the  idea  of  Volunteer  Corps.  Meantime  re¬ 
cruiting  at  home  is  going  on  admirably. 

But,  judged  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting  passage  in  the  month’s  letters  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  volunteering  of  the  Canadian  Artillery 
Corps  at  Kingston  (Canada)  to  serve  in  India.  The  offer 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  somewhat  startlingly  novel. 

But,  writes  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Lord  Palmerston  (Septem¬ 
ber  23rd),  ‘  I  cannot  imagine  why  means  cannot  be  found 
of  employing  colonists  who  make  such  an  offer.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  effect  of  doing  so  would,  in  the  colony  itself, 
be  most  useful.’ 

Side  by  side  with  the  above,  it  is  regrettable  to  read 
in  Palmerston’s  letter  of  September  28th,  that  ‘Young 
Ireland’  is  praising  the  mutineers  through  its  newspaper 
organs,  and  calling  on  the  Irish  to  follow  their  example. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

Sepieniber  i,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Military 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  for  Your 
Majesty  s  information  the  papers  to  which  he  referred  in  the  outbreak 
his  letter  of  yesterday,  accompanied  by  some  others  which 
may  be  interesting  to  Your  Majesty. 

Lord  Panmure  has  arranged  with  the  Admiralty  to 
send  the  Vtilcan  troop-ship  immediately  to  Halifax,  to 
bring  home  the  76th,  and  the  Conqtieror  will  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  bring  home  one  of  the  regiments  due 
from  that  cpiarter,  and  will  convey  orders  to  Lord  Lyons 
to  give  all  the  aid  he  can  by  means  of  his  fleet  to  expedite 
the  return  of  the  others. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  having  intimated  that  he  can  spare 
a  regiment  from  Canada,  it  is  probable  that  one  may  be 
brought  from  thence. 
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Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  Your  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  recruiting,  a  return  ot 

which  he  encloses.  _  ,  i  • 

All  the  machinery  for  raising  and  embodying  the 
Militia,  and  despatching  the  reinforcements  for  India,  will 
be  set  in  motion  to-morrow. 


LORD  CLARENDON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  Sepieniber  2,  1857. 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  has  been  maturely  considered 
by  the  Oueen  and  the  Prince,  and  by  their  desire  I  com¬ 
municate  to  you  the  following  remarks.  The  _  mode  ot 
raisino-  men  for  the  Army  by  providing  reginient  by 
reo-iment  is  entirely  approved,  so  is  the  plan  for  forming 
reserves  at  the  Cape  and  Ceylon,  provided  that  such 
reserves  are  not  employed  on  interior  duty,  but  are 
brio-aded  and  have  a  Brigade  Major.  Twenty  tnousand 
or  even  twenty-five  thousand  Militia  would  be  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  fifteen  thousand.  ^  r-r  j  u 

It  is  considered  that,  instead  of  fifteen  second  bat¬ 
talions,  twenty-five  ought  to  be  raised,  now  that  more 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  India.  Thirty  battalions  are 
now  o-one,  and  they  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  East 
India"’ Company  ;  they  should  be  replaced  with  the_  least 
possible  delay,  and  this  would  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
half-pay  officers.  The  new  battalions  should  not  at  first 
rro  to  India,  but  should  be  employed  at  home  or  in  the 
Colonies,  relieving  other  regiments  which  might  go  to 

The  five  companies  of  Foot  Artillery  now  ordered  to 
India  should  be  replaced  by  the  same  numbers,  and  the 
utmost  exertion  should  be  used  in  replacing  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  Royal  Engineers. 

The  three  regiments  of  Cavalry  now  ordered  to  l^cfia 
should  be  replaced  by  adding  to_  the  strength  of  the 
Cavalry  regiments  at  home,  handing  over  to  them  the 

horses.  _ 

The  Queen  approves  of  the  arrangement  respectin^^ 


FROM  LORD  PALMERSTON 
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Generals  MicheD  and  Ashburnham.  If  the  Vulcan  and 
Conqueror  can  be  sent  to  Halifax  and  the  Mediterranean 
for  troops,  why  should  not  more  of  H.M.’s  ships  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  ? 

I  believe  that  the  above  were  the  principal  remarks 
made,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  anxiety  felt  upon 
the  w’hole  subject  is  extreme — the  state  of  the  Army,  the 
means  of  recruiting,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  for 
carrying  on  the  monster  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
seem  exclusively  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince. 

Pray  let  Palmerston  see  this  letter. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Balmoral,  Septemher  4,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  Lord  Panmure’s  letters 
of  the  31st  and  ist  inst.  She  is  much  pleased  with  the 
improvement  shown  in  the  arrangements  for  raising  an 
Army  capable  of  acting  as  a  Reserve  for  India,  and  as  a 
defence  for  this  country. 

She  thinks,  however,  twenty  new  battalions  will  be 
required  instead  of  fifteen,  and  trusts  that  these  fifteen 
will  at  least  be  put  upon  their  full  establishment  of  twelve 
companies  each.  The  great  drain  of  Cavalry  will  render 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  remaining  regiments  to  the 
full  amount  of  men  and  horses  abstracted.  The  country 
saving  all  the  officers  of  seven  regiments,  two  new  troops 
should  be  given  to  the  home  regiments,  which  would 
make  them  efficient. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Broad  land  s,  September  21,  1857. 

The  two  companies  from  the  regiment  at  Malta  will 
go  on  by  the  mail- steamer  which  left,  or  w^as  to  leave, 
Southampton  yesterday.  Will  you  give  the  necessary 

^  Sir  John  Michel,  British  General  employed  in  China. 


Reinforcements 
for  India. 
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orders  for  150  or  200  Sappers  and  Miners  to  go^  by 
the  next  mail -steamer,  which  will  start  a  fortnight 
hence?  They  will  go  to  Bombay They  should  go  in 
plain  clothes,  with  their  uniforms  in  packages,  and  their 
arms  and  ammunition  packed  up  likewise,  in  parcels  fit 
for  carriage  across  the  desert,  if  arms  are  necessary  for 
them.  The  India  Board  should  be  informed  that  the  men 
will  be  ready,  in  order  that  that  Board  may  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  frigate  is  under  orders  for  Bombay ; 
would  it  not  be  well  to  send  by  her  a  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder,  shot  and  shell,  and  cartridges?  I  think  that 
every  transport  which  goes  to  India  ought  to  take  out  a 
supply  of  these  things  over  and  above  what  belongs  to  the 
troops  which  the  transport  carries.  There  is  so  much 
shooting  going  on  in  India,  with  great  guns  and  small- 
arms,  that  it  is  very  possible  they  may  run  short  of  am¬ 
munition.  Caps  should  also  not  be  forgotten. 

I  wish  you  would  take  the  necessary  steps  for  setting 
acroino-  the  arrangements  for  raising  the  Maltese  regi- 
n?ent,''and  the  additional  West  India  regiment  to_  be 
formed  out  of  the  blacks  in  Canada.  These  operations 
will  take  much  time  in  their  completion,  and  we  ought  not 
to  delay  beginning  them.  When  will  the  troops  now  under 
orders  be  ready  to  embark?  The  Directors  say  the  ships 
will  be  ready  before  the  troops,  especially  the  Cavalry. 
I  suppose  the  delay  arises  from  the  time  requisite  to  g^ 
the  men  of  other  regiments  to  volunteer  in  numbers  enough 
to  fill  up  the  regiments  that  are  to  go. 


Suggests 
raising  a  black 
regiment  in 
Canada. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

September  25,  1857. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  from  Labouchere.  I  am  all 
for  raising  a  black  regiment  from  the  Negroes  in  Canada, 
and  for  sending  it  as  soon  as  formed  to  the  West  Indies  to 
take  the  place  of  a  West  India  regiment  to  be  sent  on  to 
India.  If  we  find  no  great  difficulty  in  raising  one  black 
reoiment  in  Canada,  we  might  go  on  to  raise  a  second. 

^3 
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These  troops  would  be  very  useful  in  India,  and  there  are 
in  India  many  Negroes  from  Africa.  The  sight  of  black 
men  would  therefore  be  no  novelty,  but  it  would  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  flow  from  a  source  which  they  know  to 
be  inexhaustible. 

Why  should  not  the  Canadian  Artillery  be  gratified  by 
a  couple  of  years’  service  in  India? 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ^  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON 

Private. 

September  23,  1857. 

I  send  you  a  letter  from  Governor  Wodehouse  of 
Demerara  about  the  black  regiment  for  India.  It  seems 
to  me  that  his  suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Perhaps  you  will  send  it  on  to  Panmure. 

The  Canadian  Artillery  Corps  at  Kingston  in  Canada  colonial  troops 
have  volunteered  to  go  to  India.  Panmure  wishes  me  to for 
write  to  say  that  the  General  declines  their  offer.  I 
fess  that  I  have  great  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step, 
and  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  ill-received  in  Canada. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  means  cannot  be  found  of  employing 
colonists  who  make  such  an  offer.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
effect  of  doing  so  would  in  the  colony  itself  be  most 
useful.  I  will  consult  Sir  E.  Head^  about  it,  and  not 
write  to  Canada  till  after  the  next  Cabinet,  when  you  can 
tell  me  what  you  think  about  it. 


GOVERNOR  WODEHOUSE  TO  MR.  LABOUCHERE 

Saturday  Afternoon. 

I  have  only  just  found  here  your  note,  and  must  answer  Proposed 
it  in  five  minutes  to  save  the  post.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  might  have  a  very  good  moral  effect  if  one  of  the 
West  India  regiments  were  sent  to  Bengal.  They  have 
no  sort  of  affinity  for  the  natives  of  India,  and  would  pro- 

^  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

^  Formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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bably  stand  the  climate  well.  But  it  ought  under  present 
circumstances  to  be  a  regiment  in  good  order  and  well 
commanded,  and  therefore,  as  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  me  on  the  matter,  I  shall  venture  to  add 
that  there  can  be  no,  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
2nd  West  India  Regiment  and  the  other  two. 

Certainly  an  increase  of  the  white  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  is  desirable,  and  I  really  believe  that  the  country 
would  not  lose  in  any  way  by  sending  pne  white  regiment 
there  in  exchange  for  the  black  for  India. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  for  the  Government  to 
consider  whether  a  great  effort  should  not  be  made  to  raise 
black  Negro  troops  for  the  performance  of  work  which 
would  tell  heavily  on  the  whites  in  India. 


Commends 
tentes  d'ahri. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


Private. 

September  25,  1857. 

I  returned  safely  last  night, ^  and  am  much  pleased 
with  my  reception  at  Chalons  and  all  I  have  seen  of  the 
French  Army.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  shall  propose 
to  you  to  adopt  for  our  Army,  and  that  is  the  tentes  dabri^ 
which  are  decidedly  most  excellent  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
I  believe  you  have  some  in  store  from  the  Crimea,  and  I 
think  you  should  issue  some  to  me  for  trial.  I  saw  Smith  ^ 
to-day.  He  had  been  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  had 
discussed  with  him  some  plans  for  further  diminishing  our 
troops  in  the  colonies.  I  do  not  approve  of  these  plans, 
and  must  warn  you  against  carrying  them  out.  We  have 
reduced  our  forces  sufficiently  everywhere,  and  shall  run 
great  risk  if  we  go  any  further  in  this  respect.  Canada 
must  have  new  regiments,  Sir  William  Eyre  in  his  last 
letter  suggesting  even  an  increase  to  the  Canadian  Rifles, 


^  From  a  visit  to  the  French  Emperor  at  Chalons,  to  witness  the  military 
reviews. 

2  Described  by  Hamley  as  small  roofs  of  canvas,  propped  on  short  sticks 
at  each  end,  each  accommodating  three  occupants  with  space_  to  he  down 
Though  extremely  portable,  these  tents  afford  little  defence  against  mud  and 
gnow.  ^  Vernon  Smith. 
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which,  however,  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  comply  with, 
though  I  wish  it  could  be  done.  I  would  not  move  a  black 
regiment  from  the  West  Indies  until  I  had  a  new  one,  as 
now  proposed  to  be  raised  in  Canada,  to  replace  it.  From 
New  South  Wales,  again,  I  should  certainly  not  remove  a 
regiment,  for  these  vast  colonies  must  have  some  force, 
merely  as  a  protection  to  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

I  cannot  forget  the  observation  made  by  the  Emperor  Deprecates  pro- 
Napoleon,  who  said,  in  alluding  to  our  Indian  affairs,  P°sai  to  reduce 
that  we  should  keep  an  eye  to  all  our  colonies,  and  on  no  t^e  co°onfer 
account  think  of  reducing  our  force  in  them,  as  a  mutiny 
was  a  very  catching  thing,  and  nobody  could  foresee  how 
other  localities  might  take  the  infection. 

I  agree  with  him,  and  on  this  account  warn  you  against 
any  measures  to  reduce  further  our  colonial  forces.  As 
soon  as  one  or  two  corps  of  the  new  battalions  are  formed, 

I  can  send  them  abroad,  and  then  some  of  the  older 
regiments  can  proceed  to  India,  in  case  of  your  wanting 
further  reinforcements  for  that  country.  I  also  hope  you  Against  Voiun- 
will  on  no  account  give  way  to  Volunteer  Corps,  of  which 
I  see  so  much  said  in  the  newspapers.  These  never  will 
answer  ;  they  are  unmanageable  bodies,  and  would  ruin  our 
Army.  I  consider  that  the  recruiting  is  going  on  admir-  Recruiting  is 
ably,  and  I  really  feel  very  confident  of  the  success  of  our&°i°g°'^ 
efforts.  ...  I  have  proposed  Havelock  to  you  for  the  sub- 
stantive  rank  of  Major-General,  to  which  I  make  no  doubt 
you  will  at  once  assent.  ...  I  find  it  is  again  intended  to  send 
the  Sappers  by  way  of  Egypt.  I  have  no  objection  to  urges  that 
such  a  plan,  but  I  do  beg  of  you  to  insist  upon  their  going 
in  Ttniform  and  as  soldiers.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  they  do  not,  and  depend  Egypt  shall  go 
upon  it  we  shall  get  into  a  scrape  if  we  try  to  smuggle 
them  through,  as  it  cannot  be  done  without  everybody 
knowing  who  they  are.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  asked 
me  several  times  if  we  did  not  intend  to  make  use  of 
Egypt  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  so  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  that  question,  and  indeed  I  feel  confident  that  The  French 
he  will  be  surprised  and  not  altogether  pleased  if  we  make  Emperor’s 
a  mystery  of  it.  He  likes  to  be  treated  with  confidence,  question. 


Attitude  of  the 

disaffected 

Irish. 

Troops  for 
Ireland. 


Recruiting. 
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and  it  is  far  better  to  trust  him  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 

others,  so  pray  urge  it  strongly. 

I  highly  approve  of  your  strong  letter  to  the  Court  of 

Directors. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Broadlands,  September  28,  1857. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  that  the  troops  last  ordered 
out  to  India  have  sailed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  will 
be  much  wanted  before  they  can  arrive. 

Young  Ireland,  the  Catholic  Party  and  its  newspaper 
organs  in  Dublin  are  trying  to  do  all  the  mischief  they  can. 
They  are  praising  the  mutineers,  and  calling  upon  the  Irish 
to  follow  their  example. 

I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  out  and  embody 
five  thousand  more  Militia,  making  twenty  thousand  in 
all,  and  it  would  be  best  to  bring  over  to^  England  all  the 
Irish  regiments  belonging  to  the  Catholic  counties,  and 
to  send  English  regiments  to  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Irish  regiments  would  be  well 
left  in  Ireland.  They  are  chiefly  Protestants,  and  would 
be  delighted  to  put  down  the  Croppys  if  they  should  rise. 

The  recruiting  seems  to  go  on  prosperously,  but  would 
it  not  be  better  to  lower  the  standard  to  what  it  was  during 
the  Crimean  War?  The  great  object  is  to  get  men  soon, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  trained  soon,  and  that  we  may 
have  reinforcements  to  send  to  India. 

One  man  now  is  worth  two  three  months  hence,  and  if 
five  foot  four  was  good  enough  against  the  Russians,  it  is 
surely  good  enough  against  the  Sepoys. 

All  agree  that  Cavalry  is  much  wanted  in  India;  what 
is  now  the  Cavalry  standard  for  height  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


October  1857 

By  the  beginning  of  October  anxiety  over  the  crisis  in 
India  had  entered  its  acutest  phase. 

The  need  for  more  troops  is  urgent,  writes  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Bengal  army  having  ‘  disappeared,’  whilst 
those  of  Bombay  and  Madras  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Our 
own  troops  are  running  out  of  ammunition,  and  are  without 
shoes,  harness,  and  other  necessaries. 

To  meet  this  emergency,  he  urges  either  the  calling  out 
of  the  whole  of  the  Militia,  or  the  raising  of  a  Foreign 
Legion,  or,  as  an  alternative  to  the  latter,  the  admission 
of  foreigners  to  British  regiments.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that 
his  military  conservatism  is  still  strongly  opposed  to 
Volunteer  Corps,  a  point  in  which  Panmure  shares  his 
opinion.  Slightly  later,  he  advocates  the  sending  of  a 
Brigade  of  Guards  to  the  East.  Most  of  the  troops 
and  needful  supplies  are  to  be  sent  out  by  the  overland 
route,  for  which  the  necessary  international  arrangements 
have  now  been  completed. 

Lord  Panmure’s  reply  to  His  Royal  Highness  shows 

that  his  head  had  not  lost  its  coolness.  For  the  present 

it  is  considered  enough  to  embody  25,000  of  the  Militia, 

whilst  it  has  also  been  decided  not  to  have  recourse  to 

foreign  legionaries,  who,  when  once  they  have  served  the 

immediate  purpose  for  which  they  are  raised,  may  easily 

constitute  a  source  of  danger.  ‘The  mutiny  in  India  is 

no  doubt  vast,’  adds  the  writer,  ‘but  it  will  vanish  as 
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suddenly  as  it  sprung  up.  Delhi  once  taken,  the  mutineers 
will  melt  away.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  Bombay  or 
Madras  will  break  out.  The  regiments  which  I  have 
asked  to  be  in  readiness  I  do  not  expect  will  be  wanted.’ 
He  also  opposes  the  sending  of  Guards  to  India. 

Meantime  recruiting  at  home  progresses  at  the  great 
rate  of  4000  a  month,  and  the  new  second  battalions  which 
had  been  decided  on  are  rapidly  being  formed. 

Also,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  takes  a  much 
more  favourable  view  of  Irish  loyalty  than  had  been  taken 
by  an  anonymous  correspondent  whose  well-meant  warning 
Lord  Palmerston  had  considered  not  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  connection  with  the  raising  of  four  Cavalry  regiments 
for  India,  the  Cabinet  has  decided,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  both  War  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
that  they  shall  be  raised  by  the  Company  rather  than  the 
Crown.  ‘  The  military  administration  of  India,’  writes 
Panmure,  in  acquiescing  in  this,  ‘  must  be  directly  under 
the  military  authorities  at  home,  but  it  must  be  well 
arranged  and  the  foundations  made  sure,  before  the 
present  system,  bad  and  hollow  as  it  is,  can  be  broken 
down. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  news  of  the  capture  of 
Delhi  had  reached  England. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Newburgh  Park,  Easing  Wold,  October  2,  1857. 

.  .  .  Matters  there  [in  India]  are  very  bad,  and  we 
must  exert  ourselves  greatly  or  all  will  go  ill.  I  have 
requested  Yorke  to  send  you  all  the  letters  I  have  got,  and 
which  I  send  up  by  to-day’s  bag,  and  to  speak  to  you 
about  an  immediate  supply  of  shoes  for  the  men,  say 
100,000  pairs,  also  ammunition,  which  Sir  Colin  wishes  to 
be  sent  out  overland,  as  he  is  in  such  great  want  of  it.  I 
would  send  a  military  agent  as  Consul  to  Alexandria  and 
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Suez  to  forward  men  and  supplies  as  they  reach  from 
home  and  are  to  be  passed  through  Egypt.  You  must 
have  some  responsible  persons  in  Egypt,  or  else  all  will 
go  wrong. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 
Confidential. 

Newburgh  Park,  October  2.,  1S57. 

I  feel  more  than  ever  uneasy  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  India,  from  the  private  accounts  I  have  this  day  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  three  Presidencies. 

All  these  letters  I  have  desired  Yorke  to  forward  to  you, 
and  you  will  observe  from  all  that  the  cry  is  for  more  Urgency  of 
troops,  that  the  Benual  army  has  calmly  disappeared,  and 
that  neither  the  Madras  nor  Bombay  can  be  trusted.  In 
fact,  that  these  latter  tolerate  us,  but  no  more,  fearing  that 
reinforcements  are  not  far  distant  who  would  overcome 
them.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
moment  to  consider  how  we  are  to  augment  and  keep 
efficient  a  very  considerable  number  of  troops  beyond  our 
usual  establishment. 

Our  recruiting  is  going  on  wonderfully  well,  particularly  Great  success  of 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  we  may  say  we  are  getting  up-  recruiting, 
wards  of  4000  men  per  month,  1200  in  fact  per  week, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  year.  But  even 
these  large  numbers  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and 
if  it  can  be  further  increased  it  ought  to  be  so.  I  dismiss  Opposes 
at  once  from  my  mind  all  the  ideas  I  see  stated  in  the 
public  prints  about  Volunteer  Corps.  If  such  a  system 
were  to  be  adopted,  the  spirit  of  the  regular  army  would 
be  destroyed,  jealousieSfcwould  at  once  be  engendered,  the 
Volunteers  would  do  as  much  or  as  little  duty  as  they  liked, 
and,  in  fact,  they  would  be  an  armed  and  a  very  dangerous 
rabble.  Some  gentlemen  are  coming  forward  promising 
to  raise  1000  men  for  a  Lieut. -Colonelcy,  other  100  men 
for  an  Ensigncy,  but  none  have  as  yet  found  anything 
like  that  number  of  men,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  many 
will  succeed  in  their  expectations. 
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Urges  putting 
the  entire 
Militia  of  the 
United  King¬ 
dom  under 
arms. 


The  alternative, 
to  raise  foreign 
regiments. 


Two  courses  now  remain  for  us,  the  one  the  calling  out 
the  whole  of  the  Militia,  the  other  the  raising  a  Foreign 
Legion.  Now  I  admit  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
be  able  to  recruit  our  Army  from  our  own  resources  and 
our  own  countrymen,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  to 
a  great  extent  it  can  be  done.  But  if  it  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  the  large  extent  now  required,  the  whole  Militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom  must  in  the  first  instance  be  put 
under  arms.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  wanted  for 
home  defence,  I  am  also  aware  that  it  would  entail  a  very 
heavy  expenditure,  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  a 
fearful  crisis ;  great  exertions  are  required  to  be  made  by 
the  country  if  it  intends  to  get  over  it.  England  will  get 
over  it,  and  will  make  these  exertions.  Let  not  the  re¬ 
sponsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  hang  back.  It  is  by 
calling  out  the  Militia  only,  that  the  whole  military  ardour 
of  the  country  will  be  roused.  Then  get  the  Militia 
clothed  and  embodied,  and  the  Red  Coat  will  soon  induce 
the  men  to  volunteer  in  numbers  to  the  Line.  I  may  be 
told  the  Lieut.-Colonels  of  the  Militia  will  object  to  this. 
My  reply  is,  if  they  do,  they  are  not  worthy  to  fill  the 
honourable  position  they  occupy.  But  they  will  not 
object.  They  dare  not  object.  The  country  would  never 
stand  it,  and  an  officer  making  difficulties,  on  account  of 
his  authority  being  interfered  with,  in  such  an  emergency 
as  the  present  would  be  scouted  out  of  society,  and  would 
be  held  up  to  the  contempt  which  he  deserved. 

However,  if  this  is  not  to  be  done  or  thought  of,  or 
indeed  simultaneously  with  calling  out  the  Militia,  why  not 
raise  some  foreign  regiments  ?  Begin  with  two  or  three, 
and  increase  that  number  if  it  is  found  to  answer.  Now 
if  this  plan  should  be  decided  upon,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  recruiting  for  these  foreigners  should  not  be  conducted 
in  other  countries,  but  in  England  itself.  I  am  confident 
it  could  be  done,  and  the  men  would  come  over  by 
hundreds.  I  would  not  have  Germans,  Swiss,  or  Italians 
separately,  but  I  would  mix  them  all  up  together,  and, 
above  all,  I  would  have  the  English  Army  system  estab¬ 
lished,  discipline  and  interior  economy ;  and  I  would 
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officer  the  whole  of  these  corps  by  English  officers,  A 
few  foreign  officers  might  be  taken,  but  none  without  the 
highest  character  as  to  conduct  and  intelligence  in  the 
armies  in  which  they  may  have  served,  and  all  others 
should  be  summarily  rejected.  Should  this  plan  not  be 
acceptable  to  you,  I  would  then  suggest  that  some 
foreigners  might  be  taken  into  all  our  English  regiments, 
say  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  week.  These  could  do  no  harm, 
and  our  men  would  keep  them  in  their  places.  But  I 
propose  a  few  foreign  battalions  complete  incorporated 
into  the  English  Army,  as  the  French  have  a  Foreign  Legion 
always  in  Algeria,  whose  conduct  and  discipline  have  been 
invariably  good.  You  might  raise  this  legion  as  Queen’s 
troops  for  India,  let  it  serve  there  regularly,  and  keep  it 
from  falling  into  bad  Indian  habits  by  changing  its  station 
occasionally,  a  battalion  or  two  at  a  time  to  the  Cape, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  even  England  if  it  is  thought 
advantageous.  Some  such  step,  believe  me,  will  have  to 
be  adopted,  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  determined  upon  the 
better.  As  soon  as  I  have  filled  up  the  Cavalry  regiments  Prospect  of 
to  eight  troops,  I  shall  ask  you  for  two  or  three  more  additional 
Cavalry  regiments,  for  it  is  very  clear  that  this  force  will  fequlred!^^''^^ 
be  specially  required  for  India  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come,  I  shall  also  require  two  additional  troops  of  Horse 
Artillery,  and  probably  one  or  two  more  battalions  of 
Artillery,  but  I  do  not  press  this  till  I  get  some  more 
recruits  up. 

And  now  I  must  bring  to  your  notice  the  wants  of  the  wants  of  the 
Indian  Army.  It  is  clear  from  Sir  Colin’s  letter  that  it  is  ^“‘^'^nArmy. 
deficient  in  every thhig.  Not  a  spare  set  of  harness  in 
store,  no  shoes,  no  ammunition,  no  man  able  to  make  use 
of  the  beautiful  machinery  sent  out  to  make  Minie  bullets. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  and  yet  from  the  first  I  feared  it 
and  told  you  so,  but  you  thought  otherwise,  relying  very 
naturally  on  the  assurance  of  the  Company.  .  ,  .  This  must, 
however,  be  remedied,  I  would  send  100,000  pairs  of 
shoes  of  the  largest  size,  that  is  to  say  of  various  sizes, 
but  large  ones.  The  ammunition  must  evidently  go  over¬ 
land.  Sir  Colin  says  he  cannot  get  on  without  it,  so  it 
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must  be  sent.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  nt  once  establishing  a  military  officer  as  agent 
for  the  furtherance  of  stores  both  at  Alexandria  and  Suez. 
Without  such  agents  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  on, 
and  the  overland  route  must  henceforth  be  largely  used 
for  the  conveyance  not  alone  of  stores  but  of  men.  A 
reo-ular  transit  for  soldiers  should  now  be  established. 
Arfirst  it  would  have  been  no  gain  to  have  sent  men  that 
way,  as  no  transport  was  established,  but  now  it  can  be 
established,  and  it  ought  to  be  insisted  upon. 

We  have  sent  harness  and  guns  for  most  of  the 
battalions,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Pray  send  large  supplies, 
also  plenty  of  shot  and  shell.  .  .  .  The  real  fact  is  that  our 
Army  in  India  now  should  be  treated  as  a  force  to  be 
chiefly  supplied  from  home.  Such  being  the  case,  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  us  to  know  its  state.  This 
we  are  not  sufficiently  Informed  of,  and  the  time  is  come 
when  you  must  speak  out  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
insist  upon  having  more  power  in  these  matters^  than  has 
been  hitherto  the  case.  This  opens  a  large  question  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  more  fully,  for  it  is 
my  very  decided  opinion  that  two  armies  cannot  co-exist 
as  they  at  present  do  in  India  without  serious  injury  to 
the  State.  But,  of  that,  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile  pray 
supply  everything  in  abundance,  and  send  whatever  is 
most  urgently  required,  particularly  the  ammunition,  and 
this  in  large  quantities,  overland.  However,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough  for  once.  Pray  decide  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  contained  in  this  letter  before  the  Cabinet 
again  leaves  London,  if  such  be  possible. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

October  3,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  Your  Majesty 
a  list  of  the  Militia  regiments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
showing  those  which  have  been  already  ordered  for 
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embodiment,  and  those  in  England  and  Scotland  which  it 
is  intended  to  embody,  so  as  to  raise  the  number  of  Militia 
from  15,000  to  25,000  to  be  placed  under  arms. 

Some  of  the  Militia  regfiments  ordered  for  embodiment  Embodiment 
are  coming  up  very  well,  others  not  so  well,  so  that  it 
necessary  to  call  out  a  considerable  number  of  regiments 
to  secure  the  force  required.  .  .  . 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

October  5,  1857. 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  that  your  views  and 
mine  coincide  in  nearly  every  point  as  regards  what  ought 
to  be  done.  .  .  .  The  troops  you  want  shall  be  prepared  at 
once  for  India,  but  before  giving  out  any  order  about  them, 

I  think  it  right  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  in  my  opinion  Urges  sending 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
Brigade  of  Guards  for  the  East.  A  very  large  portion  of  india.'^^'^^^ 
the  Army  are  now  either  in  India  or  on  their  road  thither. 

Every  branch  of  the  service  takes  its  share  of  the  arduous 
duties,  but  hitherto  the  Guards  have  been  excepted. 

Would  it  be  right  that  they  should  be  excepted  any 
longer?  I  think  not,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  institution  of  the  Guards  if  they  were  not 
now  to  be  permitted  to  go  out,  when  the  Mutiny  has  taken 
such  vast  dimensions,  and  one  or  two  campaigns  must 
evidently  be  fought.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  thing  is 
over,  the  Guards  would  return  to  England.  I  could  give 
you  three  splendid  battalions  of  800  rank  and  file  each,  all 
good  and  efficient  men,  who  would  form  a  magnificent 
reserve  in  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  would  arrive 
just  at  the  right  moment  if  you  would  send  them  through 
Egypt,  as  might  be  perfectly  done.  I  advise,  therefore, 
that  a  Brigade  of  Guards  be  at  once  put  under  orders  for 
India  with  Her  Majesty’s  sanction.  We  have  a  precedent 
for  it,  as  in  the  rebellion  in  Canada  two  battalions  were 
sent,  and  remained  there  some  time.  I  hope  you  will  use  of  over- 
arrange  the  transit  through  Egypt.  .  .  .  land  route. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  TPIE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


October  6,  1857. 


I  am  honoured  with  two  letters  from  your  Royal 


Highness  of  2nd  and  5th  current.  .  .  . 

Schemes  for  "’it  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  meet  your 

reinforcement,  j^oyal  Highuess,  as  we  might  have  some  conversation. 

In  case  this  does  not  occur,  I  may  mention  that  I  think  the 
plan  of  calling  out  the  whole  Militia  somewhat  premature, 
and  the  Cabinet  came  to  this  conclusion.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  that  force  will  not  only  provide  for  the  service 
of  the  country,  but  be  sufficient  to  spread  the  scarlet  fever 
well  through  the  land. 

I  have  thrown  cold  water  on  all  schemes  of  ‘  Gentlemen 
Volunteers,’  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Times  so  foolish 
on  the  subject.  I  quite  agree  with  your  Royal  Highness 
in  their  utter  uselessness  ;  the  danger  would  be  greater  to 


Objections 
to  raising  a 
Foreign  Legion. 


their  friends  than  the  foes. 

The  proposals  of  private  individuals  to  raise  regiments 
and  companies  are  visionary,  as  none  have  the  least  pro- 
pect  of  success  as  far  as  I  know. 

There  are  many  objections  to  raising  a  Eoreign 

Legion  : — 

1.  You  can  only  do  so  by  calling  Parliament  together 

and  obtaining  its  sanction,  which  would  not  be 
so  easy. 

2.  The  expense  is  very  much  more  than  if  you 

gave  a  treble  bounty  to  men  in  your  own 


country. 

3.  There  are  strong  political  objections  against  intro¬ 

ducing  into  India  a  Foreign  Legion,  who  would 
when  they  left  your  service  remain  in  the  country 
and  probably  be  adopted  by  the  independent 
Rajahs,  and  at  some  future  time  prove  thorns 
in  your  side. 

4.  It  will,  even  supposing  the  above  difficulties  over¬ 

come,  take  a  long  time  to  bring  foreigners  to 
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our  drill  and  a  competent  understanding  of  our 
words  of  command.  The  Cabinet  have  decided, 
after  consideration  upon  these  points,  not  to 
raise  foreign  legionaries  at  present. 

Whenever  your  Royal  Highness  has  filled  up  the 
additional  troops,  I  will  submit  to  the  Cabinet  the  subject 
of  additional  Cavalry  regiments. 

I  scarcely  think  that  more  Artillery  will  be  required. 

The  East  India  Company  are  to  get  4000  spare  sets  of 
harness  from  me,  and  steps  are  likewise  taken  to  send 
ammunition  as  speedily  as  may  be.  There  is  difficulty  in 
getting  any  quantity  overland,  but  they  will  probably  get 
all  the  China  supply.  I  have  put  the  shoes  in  train. 
Horse-shoes  the  chairs^  positively  decline.  I  quite  agree 
with  your  Royal  Highness  that  we  must  know  more  of 
our  troops  in  India,  and  also  of  the  resources  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  which  they  profess  to  supply  an 
army.  I  now  come  to  your  Royal  Highness’  letter  of 
the  5  th, 

I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  sending  the  Guards 
to  India.  Were  any  glory  to  be  achieved,  they  should 
have  their  share.  But  by  the  time  they  got  there  they 
could  be  of  no  use  but  as  a  patrol.  Moreover,  you  could 
not  replace  them  so  easily  as  the  Line,  and  I  confess  that 
I  like  to  keep  the  Guards  at  home  and  around  the 
sovereign’s  person  as  long  as  I  can. 

The  mutiny  in  India  is  no  doubt  vast,  but  it  will  vanish  Forecast  of 
as  suddenly  as  it  sprung  up.  Delhi  once  taken,  the 
mutineers  will  melt  away.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
Bombay  or  Madras  will  break  out.  The  regiments  which 
I  have  asked  to  be  in  readiness  I  do  not  expect  will  be 
wanted,  unless  it  be  for  Madras,  where  Lord  Harris  is 
much  and  overmuch  alarmed. 

I  quite  agree  that  in  our  arrangements  across  the  desert 
no  delay  must  occur  in  the  transit. 

We  are  contemplating  sending  a  black  regiment 
immediately.  .  .  . 

^  The  official  term  for  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

October  Z,  1857. 

Your  proposed  instructions  are  excellent,  and  the 
measures  which  they  prescribe  will  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  Army.  You  will  save  many  lives,  and 
preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  hundreds  of  soldiers.  .  .  . 

I  return  you  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

If  there  were  a  real  war  going  on,  in  India,  for  instance, 
against  a  Russian  invasion,  or  a  French  Army,  it  might  be 
right  to  send  some  of  the  Guards  thither,  but  they  are  not 
wanted  in  India  with  a  view  to  their  own  military  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  wanted  in  England  as  a  reserve  for  all 
possible  contingencies  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  pro-  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  sending  them  to  India 
posai  of  sending  ^Quld  look  as  if  wc  Were  put  to  our  last  shifts  and  were 

the  Guards  to  ^  , 

India.  lorced  to  play  out  our  last  trump  card. 

The  Canadian  rebellion  was  a  different  thing,  the 
Yankees  were  close  by,  and  there  was  no  saying  what 
enemy  our  troops  might  have  to  meet. 

PS. — I  am  rather  for  letting  the  India  Company  raise 
their  pigmy  Cavalry  ^  on  further  reflection.  I  doubt  our 
being  able  to  give  for  refusal  any  reason  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  Parliament. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Broadlands,  October  ii,  1857. 

Carlisle  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  serious 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Ireland,  but  what  I  want 
to  prevent  is  any,  even  the  slightest,  outbreak,  and  this  is 
The  way  to  Only  to  be  done  by  showing  that  we  have  in  Ireland  a 

prevent  an  sufficient  Saxon  force  to  make  any  movement  on  the  part 

of  the  Celts  perfectly  hopeless,  and  sure  to  bring  immediate 
destruction  on  those  who  take  part  in  it.  Any  outbreak 

^  So  called  because  below  the  standard  of  height  required  for  the  Queen’s 
service. 
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of  any  kind  in  Ireland  would  be  magnified  by  our  enemies 
and  rivals,  and  would  greatly  weaken  our  political  position 
in  Europe.  .  .  . 

LORD  CARLISLE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Vice-Regal  Lodge,  U.R.L.,  October  8,  1857. 

Many  thanks  for  the  trophies,  which  have  arrived 
safely,  and  the  Corporation  are  in  debate  upon  the  best 
locality  for  them. 

I  believe,  as  well  as  very  sincerely  hope,  that  you  take  Lord  Carlisle  on 
a  graver  view  of  danger  from  Ireland  than  is  requisite. 

There  is  always  a  certain  chronic  amount  of  disaffection  in 
Ireland,  which  events  now  and  then  bring  to  the  surface, 
and  the  people  who  had  forgotten  its  existence  feel  sur¬ 
prised  and  startled.  The  embodiment  of  the  Militia  is  a 
great  purifier  of  peccant  humours,  and  I  hope  you  will 
soon  let  me  call  out  some  more,  I  want  very  particularly 
to  beg  that,  when  this  is  done,  you  will  at  all  events  let 
there  be  not  less  than  three  regiments  called  out  on  the 
next  occasion. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

October  16,  1857. 

.  .  .  Lord  Panmure  has  likewise  the  honour  to  submit 
to  Your  Majesty  the  name  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  for  the 
dignity  of  Grand  Cross  of  the  Civil  Order  of  the  Bath, 

Sir  John  Lawrence  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  Services  of  sir 
honour  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  ureat  success 
with  which  his  administration  of  the  Punjab  has  been  for  recognition, 
distinguished  marks  him  as  one  well  worthy  of  Your 
Majesty’s  favour. 

His  revenues  have  been  punctually  paid  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excitements,  and  his  levies  in  aid  of  Your  Majesty’s 
forces  are  proofs  of  his  energy  and  zeal. 

Under  these  circumstances  Lord  Panmure  submits  his 
name  with  confidence  to  Your  Majesty. 
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An  unaccept¬ 
able  decision  of 
the  Cabinet. 


[OCT. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

Taymouth,  October  28,  1857. 

I  promised  your  Royal  Highness  to  answer  your  letter 
from  this,  and  I  now  redeem  that  promise. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  vexation  at  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet,^  but  I  confess  that  I  regret  that  you  should 
have  entered  an  official  protest  against  it,  as,  after  all,  it  is 
a  decision  of  a  collective  government,  taken  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  your  Royal  Highness’  opinion,  and  to 
which  in  our  individual  capacity  you  and  I  must  bow. 

Sharing  in  that  opinion,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  fully 
stated  it,  but  the  Cabinet  were  of  opinion  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  better  to  permit  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  raise  these  regiments,  as  Cavalry  is  the  force  of  all 
others  we  require  in  India.  I  cannot  see  that  it  at  all 
embarrasses  the  question  of  the  future  control  of  European 
troops  in  India,  because,  whatever  is  decided,  all  the 
Company’s  European  regiments  must  bow  to  it. 

This  is  a  question  which  will  require  long  and  mature 
consideration,  as  it  develops  new  features  and  political  con¬ 
siderations  the  more  one  thinks  of  it.  I  do  not  shrink 
from  my  opinion  that  the  military  administration  of  India 
must  be  directly  under  the  military  authorities  at  home,  but 
it  must  be  well  arranged,  and  the  foundations  made  sure, 
before  the  present  system,  bad  and  hollow  as  it  is,  can  be 
broken  down.  I  will  send  your  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston 
and  let  him  see  the  full  strength  of  your  objections. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  to  look  well  to  his 
law  before  he  goes  too  far,  but  I  believe  myself  that  the 
East  India  Company  have  full  legal  authority  to  raise 
these  men,  if  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Queen. 

These  regiments  will  be  officered  by  the  large  body  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  pay,  for  whom  they  must  pro¬ 
vide,  and  this  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  your 

It  was  necessary  to  raise  Cavalry  for  India.  The  Duke  of  Carnbridge 
and  Lord  Panmure  wished  that  the  regiments  raised  should  be  royal  regiments, 
but  the  Cabinet  decided  against  them. 


FROM  LORD  PALMERSTON 
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Royal  Highness  ;  you  could  only  have  taken  a  portion, 
whereas  they  will  take  the  whole  so  far  as  the  force  to 
be  raised  admits ;  they  may  give  promotion  to  merit,  and 
without  creation  of  fresh  patronage  to  themselves  will  fill 
up  the  corps. 

This  business  does  not  lie  in  my  official  administration, 
and  I  presume  that  either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  V. 

Smith  have  informed  the  Queen  of  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  I  trust  that  reflection  will  reconcile  your 
Royal  Highness  to  that  decision. 

I  received  last  night  the  gratifying  news  of  the  fall  of  News  of  fail 
Delhi.  It  has  been  dearly  bought,  but  the  results  are°^°®^^'' 
immense.  At  least  5000  men  can  be  immediately  sent  to 
Lucknow,  and  I  hope  Sir  Colin  has  already  arranged  his 
Divisions  to  sweep  India  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Piccadilly,  October  30,  1857. 

We  agreed  in  Cabinet  yesterday  that  I  should  write  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  say  that  we  had  well  considered 
the  question  about  the  four  regiments  of  Cavalry  to  be 
raised  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  we  saw  no 
reason  to  change  the  decision  we  had  come  to.  We 
cannot  gag  a  Commander-in-Chief,  nor  prevent  him  from 
stating  any  objections  which  he  may  feel  to  any  decision 
taken  by  the  Cabinet  on  a  military  question,  but  we  can 
tell  him  civilly  that  we  abide  by  our  own  opinion. 

The  capture  of  Delhi,  followed,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  by 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  will  give  a  new  character  to  the 
contest.  It  will  now  resemble  a  widespread  tiger-hunt. 


2  F 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


November  1857 

The  few  letters  of  November  1857  show  that  the  pressure 
of  anxiety  for  India  has  begun  to  be  relieved.  There  are 
proposals  for  conferring  honours  on  Lord  Canning,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  Generals  Archdale  Wilson  and  Have¬ 
lock  ;  and  before  the  month  is  out,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
announces  the  reinforcement  of  Lucknow.  Further,  sub¬ 
jects  not  directly  connected  with  the  Mutiny  are  dealt 
with ;  for  example,  Military  Education,  in  reference  to 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  makes  the  suggestion,  at 
that  time  apparently  novel,  that  officers  be  made  to  under¬ 
go  examination  in  professional  subjects  before  receiving 
promotion. 

A  sympathetic  letter  of  the  Queen’s  refers  to  a  forth¬ 
coming  distribution  of  the  V.C. 


Military 

education. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Horse  Guards,  November  3,  1857. 

The  papers  on  education  for  the  Staff  School  and  for 
the  future  organisation  of  the  Royal  Military  College  have 
been  returned  to  me  by  Her  Majesty  unsigned,  and  with 
the  accompanying  observations  which  I  would  request  of 
you  to  return  to  me.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  Prince  states  as  to  Mathematical  studies.  I  have 
shown  these  observations  to  Cameron,  and  he  is  rather 
disposed  himself  to  think  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in 
requiring  four  books  of  Euclid.  I  have  therefore  desired 

him  to  reconsider  the  subject  and  to  prepare  an  amended 
450 
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program  of  studies,  which  will  be  ready  for  your  decision 
when  you  return  to  town.  The  Adjutant-General  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Secretary  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  system  of  Provisional  Com¬ 
missions,  and  that  the  plan  will  break  down  under  the 
pressure  from  officers  with  their  regiments  in  the  field.  I 
think  they  are  right,  and  we  have,  I  think,  induced 
Cameron  to  come  to  the  same  opinion. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  wish  to  amend  Suppestsexam- 
that  paper  also,  which  has  not  yet  gone  to  the  Queen,  and 
I  think  we  must  try  a  different  plan,  which  will  be  that  of  subjects°before 
not  promoting  an  officer  to  a  higher  rank  till  he  has  gone  promotion, 
through  a  certain  examination  in  professional  subjects.  It 
cannot  then  be  said  that  we  send  him  back  to  school,  but 
he  feels  the  necessity  of  acquiring  information  before  he 
can  rise  in  his  profession.  I  hope  you  will  concur  in  these 
views. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  November  8,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  communicated  with  Lord  Palmerston  Honour  to  .sir 
on  the  subject  of  conferring  the  G.C.B.  on  that  dis- J- 
tinguished  public  servant.  Sir  John  Lawrence,^  as  she  was 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  conferring  such  a  distinction 
on  a  subordinate  officer  without  at  the  same  time  conferring 
a  mark  of  approbation  on  his  chief.  Lord  Canning.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  thought  best  to  delay  till  the  Mutiny  seems 
more  completely  at  an  end  conferring  such  a  mark  on 
Lord  Canning,  the  Queen  empowers  Lord  Panmure  to 
inform  Sir  J.  Lawrence  by  this  mail  that  the  Queen  has 
given  him  the  Civil  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

November  14,  1857. 

.  .  .  Lord  Panmure  has  received  from  Lord  Clarendon  a  The  Momoria 
copy  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  Stratford,  announcing  that 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Lawrence. 


'rill-:  I’ANMUKl*  I'AP1{RS 
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1  hr,  roiiiul.'itioiifi  of  llir  Scutari  inoiimnriiL  will  soon  be  in 
procesc  ol  crfclion,  'I'lie  time  is  lh(a-efore  come  for  ascer- 
miniii;.'  Your  Majesty’s  jjleasure  as  lo  ihe  |)roj)er  inscription 
to  be  placed  upon  it. 

It  ha,!,  been  sn;^|'(*sted,  and  in  that  Lord  I’anmure  thinks 
that  Your  Majh^sly  will  concur,  that  tin;  inscrijjtion  should 
be  in  I'aipjish  in  front  and  most  |)romine.nt  side,  the  other 
sides  beinp,  oceupietl  in  translations  into  different  lanj^ua^es 
her<*all,e.r  to  be  decided  on.  In  order  to  enalde  him  to 
submit  something,  to  Y(air  Majesty  u[)on  which  Your 
Ma,jesly  should  exercise  criticism,  I.ord  I'anmure  requested 
I.or<l  john  Russell,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Sir  David  Dundas 
to  Ia,vour  him  with  their  ideas,  and  then  Im  submitted  them 
to  I.ord  I'ahiKU'.slon,  who  h.as  adople.d  very  msirly  those  of 
Sir  Da  vid  Dund.as.  1 1  .appears  to  both  L(jrd  Palmerston 
.and  Lord  P.uimure,  that  the  characters  of  the  inscription 
should  be  m.assive  relief. 

Lor<l  P.anmiire  forwards  the  four  inscrii)tions  for  Your 
Maje.sly’s  consi(ha'ati(m. 


'fill':  (.)tJI';KN  TO  t.ORO  I'ANMUKK 

WfNusoK  (Jasti.I':,  November  17,  1857. 
d'lie  (.hieen  would  wish  to  have  the  distrll)ution  of  the 
Victori.a,  LroS!i  on  Saturday  21st  (she  had  mentioned  the 
day,  23rd).  It  Is  the  Princess  Roy.al’s  birthday — the  last 
f.he  will  .spend  as  .a  child  in  her  home — and  as  in  our 
pr«-sent  .allliction  .and  niournlnp^  we  can  tio  luithlng^  in  the 
wa,y  of  h;sllvity,  we  should  like  lo  m.ark  the  day  by 
bestowinp,  this  distinction  on  those  brave  officers  and  men. 
Perhaps  Lord  Panmure  will  communicate  with  the  Duke 
of  ( banibridj^je  upon  the  subject. 

OUKI';  or'  OAMliKIOOK  'I'O  I'ANMURE 

November  29,  1857. 

Very  late  last  nip^ht  and  early  this  morning'  I  received 
the  accoiiijianying  letters  and  papers  from  Sir  Colin 
Cbampbell.  Taking  the  account  as  a  whole,  I  think  it 
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satisfactory,  but  I  have  still  very  great  fears  about  the  Receipt  of  de¬ 
force  in  Lucknow,  which,  as  Sir  Colin  says,  continues 

.  ...  .  .  T  •  1  -1  Colin 

in  a  most  critical  position.  It  is  dear  to  me,  with- campbeii  as  to 
out  positively  stating  it  in  so  many  words,  that  the  reinforcement 
Commander-in-Chief  thinks  Outram  and  Havelock  were 
very  rash  in  throwing  themselves  into  Lucknow  without 
knowing  for  certain  whether  or  not  they  could  get  out 
again.  I  think  Sir  Colin  is  doing  adviij  ably.  His  Eulogy  of 
reports  are  clear  and  decided,  he  appears  conciliatory 
all  his  views,  but  very  firm.  It  is  fortunate  we  have 
him  there.  His  memo,  about  the  European  Companies’ 

Army  is  most  valuable  to  us,  and  bears  out  most  fully  all 
I  have  ever  said  on  the  subject.  May  I  request  of  you  to 
send  me  back  Sir  Colin’s  two  letters  and  the  Journal,  in 
order  that  I  may  this  day,  if  possible,  forward  it  to  Her 
Majesty  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


December  1857 

The  correspondence  of  this  month  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  questions  of  Army  organisation. 

In  a  letter  of  December  loth,  Lord  Panmure  gives 
details  of  the  force  to  be  maintained  for  the  year  1858-59, 
as  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  War  Committee,  with 
the  increase  which  it  involved.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has,  however,  something  to  say  on  this  point, 
and  out  of  his  objections  there  arises  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  between  Lord  Panmure  and  the  Queen  (letters  of 
December  15th,  i6th,  17th,  29th),  the  Queen  holding  to 
her  point,  and  urging  the  view  that  numerous  ‘  cadres,’ 
with  fewer  men,  afford  the  readiest  means  of  increasing  an 
army  on  short  notice — a  consideration  of  prime  importance 
in  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain. 

Among  other  points  discussed  are  the  proportions  of 
the  British  Army  to  be  kept  respectively  at  home,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  India;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
expresses  the  opinion  that  for  the  future  the  entire  Army 
in  India  should  be  a  Royal  Army,  though  the  European 
and  Native  portions  of  it  be  distinct  in  many  respects,  the 
latter  being  indeed  on  the  footing  of  a  colonial  army. 

On  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
His  Royal  Highness  writes  to  Lord  Panmure  :  ‘  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  should  on  military  subjects  report  directly 
to  me,  and  not  be  the  servant  of  the  Governor-General. 
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In  fact,  as  you  state  it,  he  and  his  Army  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General  for  the  defence 
and  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  in  respect  to 
organisation,  etc.,  he  must  look  to  the  home  authorities.’ 
The  progress  made  by  the  newly-raised  second  battalions 
is  reported  on. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  10,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour,  in  resuming  his  post,  to 
tender  to  Your  Majesty  his  most  grateful  thanks  for  the 
kind  and  gracious  inquiries  which  Your  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  make  for  him  during  his  illness. 

Lord  Panmure  has  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  that  Proposals  of  the 
there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  War  Committee,  which  warCommiuee 
was  assisted  at  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  m^intai^ne^d 
which  the  force  for  1858-59  was  considered.  The  meeting  during  year 
is  just  over,  and  Lord  Panmure  hastens  to  lay  the  result 
before  Your  Majesty,  though  the  calculations  are  not 
exactly  accurate  within  thirty  or  forty  of  the  gross  numbers 
proposed  to  be  voted. 

Your  Majesty  will  observe  that  it  is  intended  to  ask 
Parliament  for  the  means  of  maintaining  at  home  fourteen 
regiments  of  Cavalry,  exclusive  of  Household  troops.  It 
is  thought  that  two  may  be  spared  by-and-by  from  India, 
but  if  not,  they  will  fall  to  be  raised  here. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  battalions  of  the  Line  950 
rank  and  file,  by  which  means  seventy-three  battalions  will 
be  maintained  for  home  and  the  colonies.  It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  strength  of  regiments,  so  as 
to  get  more  regiments,  [rather]  than  to  have  regiments 
stronger,  and  fewer  of  them.  To  obtain  these  regiments, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  on  raising  nine  regiments  more 
than  the  fifteen  already  ordered.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  will,  with  every  possible  exertion,  require  time,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  30,000 
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excellent  Militia  under  arms,  being  5000  more  than  Your 
Majesty’s  servants  contemplated. 

It  is  intended  to  appeal  to  this  body  of  Militia  to 
transfer  some  of  its  men  to  the  Line,  and  Lord  Panmure 
has  no  doubt  that  the  balance  will  easily  be  kept  preserved, 
and  many  men  trained  and  ready  for  service  be  given 
cheerfully  to  the  Line. 

Lord  Panmure  trusts  that  these  arrangements  will 
prove  generally  satisfactory  to  Your  Majesty,  and  if  so,  the 
usual  formal  submissions  will  be  proceeded  with. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  December  ii,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  communica¬ 
tion,  and  was  glad  to  see  it  written,  and  so  well  written,  in 
his  own  hand. 

The  Schedule  which  accompanied  it  gives  the  numbers 
proposed  for  next  year,  as  the  Queen  supposes,  exclusive 
of  the  troops  now  in  India,  and  the  numbers  of  last  year 
equally  so  ;  so  that  when  the  fifteen  new  battalions  are 
complete,  and  the  nine  new  ones  (now  proposed)  are 
raised,  we  shall  have  the  same  force  of  Infantry  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies  as  were  voted  last  year,  but  eight 
battalions  less  [at  home],  viz.,  twenty-four  new  battalions 
raised,  whilst  thirty-two  additional  ones  have  gone  to 
India.  Whether  this  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  our  reliefs 
must  be  well  considered,  for  foreign  service  will  now  press 
very  heavily  upon  the  Army. 

Moreover,  Indian  regiments  ought  to  be  relieved 
oitener  than  they  have  been  to  keep  them  efficient. 

The  increase  in  the  Cavalry  will  be  most  useful,  as 
that  arm  cannot  be  replaced  as  fast  as  Infantry.  Your 
numbers,  however,  of  fourteen  regiments  of  Cavalry  to  be 
maintained  in  future  at  home,  and  9240  men  to  be  voted, 
•Schedule  giving  do  not  Seem  to  tally.  Does  the  Schedule  here  include  the 
\rmycom-  Indian  force  by  mistake?  and  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the 

mented  on.  Horse  Artillery  ?  The  Queen  would  wish  this  doubt 

cleared  up. 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  12,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your 
Majesty’s  gracious  letter. 

The  numbers  130,  193  are  of  all  ranks,  and  exclusive 
of  the  troops  in  India. 

In  the  Infantry  there  will  be  about  168  more  than  last 
year,  but  this  may  be  considered  as  margin. 

Your  Majesty  justly  observes  that  we  shall  have  eight 
battalions  fewer,  but  the  Committee  looked  to  the  proba¬ 
bility,  after  the  Mutinies  were  over,  of  six  out  of  the  fifty- 
six  regiments  of  the  Line  being  withdrawn,  and  fifty 
battalions  of  Infantry  being  sufficient  to  maintain  order  in 
India,  in  addition  to  the  force  of  Cavalry  and  Artillery 
and  other  troops  to  be  organised  locally. 

Lord  Panmure  thinks  that  for  1858-59  the  number  of  Military 
battalions  will  suffice  for  reliefs,  and  if  the  expectations  of 
bringing  six  battalions  from  the  Indian  establishment 
prove  delusive,  other  arrangements  will  be  necessary  for 
1859-60.  We  may  be  able,  without  risk  to  the  tranquillity 
of  our  colonies,  to  draw  in  a  regiment  or  two,  or  even 
three,  which  will  place  the  force  at  home  nearer  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain,  viz.,  one-third  at 
home  and  two-thirds  abroad. 

To  elucidate  this,  there  are  proposed  to  be  one  hundred  Details  of  said 
and  twenty- nine  battalions  ;  the  present  distribution  of 
which  is,  fifty-six  in  India,  thirty-eight  colonies,  thirty-five 
home.  Suppose,  however,  it  was  made  fifty  India,  thirty- 
five  colonies,  eighty-five  abroad,  then  forty-four  would  be 
at  home,  whereas  the  real  proportion  required  for  eighty- 
five  battalions  abroad  would  only  be  forty-two  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  the  Cavalry,  there  are  at  present  eleven 
regiments  in  India  and  twelve  at  home.  These  latter,  at 
660  of  all  ranks,  give  a  present  strength  of  7920.  It  is 
intended  to  ask  for  1320  more,  which  is  the  strength  of 
two  regiments.  These  regiments,  it  is  expected,  may  be 
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withdrawn  from  India  when  the  Mutiny  is  put  down,  and 
so  leave  in  that  country  nine  regiments  of  Cavalry  instead 
of  eleven,  but  if  this  hope  again  prove  delusive,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  two  additional  regiments  of  Cavalry  at 
home,  or  to  distribute  throughout  the  twelve  now  existing 
the  1320  additional  men  and  officers  by  the  addition  of 
more  troops.  The  Horse  Artillery  has  been  erroneously 
stated  to  Your  Majesty,  and  its  numbers  placed  too  high. 
It  is  only  intended  to  maintain  six  troops  at  home,  of  221 
of  all  ranks,  which  will  give  1326— add  200  for  a  depot 
and  five  staff-officers,  the  whole  will  amount  to  153^ 
instead  of  2176,  making  a  difference  639  (645),  which  will 
fall  to  be  added  to  the  Foot  Artillery  ;  thus  the  force  to  be 
submitted  to  Your  Majesty  will  be  Horse  Artillery,  1531  ; 
Foot,  17,093  ;  amounting  to  18,624,  the  same  total. 

Lord  Panmure  regrets  that  Your  Majesty  should  have 
the  trouble  of  reading  so  long  a  detail  of  figures,  but  he 
could  not  compress  the  explanation  called  for  by  Your 
Majesty  into  smaller  space. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

St.  James’s  Palace,  December  13,  1857, 
...  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
whole  Army  of  India,  both  European  and  Native,  should 
be  a  Royal  Avifty,  though  distinct  in  many  respects,  and, 
of  course,  the  Native  portion  on  the  footing  of  a  Colonial 
Army.  The  Native  Princes  must  most  decidedly  not 
have  anv  Artillory  in  their  pay,  and  no  Native  must  be 
an  Artillery-man.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most 
Position  of  the  important  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  on  military 
Commander-in-  subjects  report  directly  home,  and  not  be  the  servant  of 
Chief m  India,  Govemor-Generals.  In  fact,  as  you  state  it,  he  and 

his  Army  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Goveinor- 
General  for  the  defence  and  general  interests  of  the 
country,  but  in  respect  to  organisation,  etc.,  he  must  look 
to  the  home  authorities.  I  shall  expect  you  here  to¬ 
morrow  at  1 2. 1 5. 


1857] 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  December  14,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  explanations, 
which  were  by  no  means  too  long  for  her.  She  wishes 
merely  to  say  in  return  that  she  considers  the  formation 
of  two  new  Cavalry  regiments  at  once  absolutely  necessary. 

After  this  will  have  been  done,  and  two  more  will  have 
been  withdrawn  again  from  India,  we  shall  still  have  three 
regiments  of  Cavalry  less  than  we  had  before  this  Indian 
outbreak,  and  the  experience  of  the  Crimea,  and  now 
again  India,  has  sufficiently  proved  that  we  have  always 
been  too  short  of  Cavalry. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  15,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your 
Majesty’s  gracious  note. 

The  War  Committee  met  yesterday,  assisted  by  His  Army  and  Navy 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  subject  Estimates, 
under  discussion  was  the  Navy,  but  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  present,  and  having  ascertained  the 
united  demands  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  myself  to 
amount  to  twenty-two  millions,  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  informed  us  that  to  provide  that  sum  would  leave 
a  deficit  in  ways  and  means  of  upwards  of  two  millions. 

To  raise  two  Cavalry  regiments  immediately  would,  in 
consequence  of  the  vigour  of  our  recruiting  and  the  fact 
of  our  having  30,000  Militia  under  arms,  greatly  exceed 
the  votes  for  the  present  year  and  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  filling  up  our  existing  corps  to  their  establishment, 
and  Lord  Panmure  feels  assured  that  Your  Majesty  would 
not  desire  to  see  either  of  these  results  attained.  To  raise 
two  additional  Cavalry  regiments,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  two  added  to  the  home  force  from  India,  would  be 
the  addition  of  two  regiments  to  the  force  detailed  in  the 
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memorandum  before  Your  Majesty,  and  would  add  not 
less  than  ;^50,ooo  to  the  estimates,  or  compel  a  reduction 
of  that  sum  in  other  matters  of  very  vital  importance. 

Your  Majesty  justly  observes  that  there  will  be  three 
regiments  of  Cavalry  less,  but  the  remaining  regiments 
are  much  stronger,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  reliefs 
to  India. 

Lord  Panmure  humbly  submits  the  above  explanation 
to  Your  Majesty’s  judgment. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Osborne,  December  i6,  1857. 

Urging  increase  The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  reply  to  her 
to  Cavalry.  letter.  If  the  two  additional  regiments  of  Cavalry  are 

not  raised,  there  will  be  five  regiments  less  kept  in  this 
country  than  heretofore,  and  not  three,  and  before  the 
two  regiments  from  India  come  home  the  deficiency  will 
be  seven!  Now  we  were  very  short  of  Cavalry  before, 
and  that  arm  is  most  difficult  to  prepare,  and  should  any 
European  or  other  emergency  call  upon  the  services  of  the 
Army,  we  should  be  found  ill  able  to  meet  it.  Supposing 
these  two  regiments  should  entail  the  increase  of  ^50,000 
to  the  estimate,  this  would  be  more  than  covered  by 
sending  home  two  battalions  of  Militia ;  the  Queen  there¬ 
fore  hopes  that  Lord  Panmure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  will  yet  replace  the  Cavalry  upon 
what  alone  the  Queen  can  consider  as  a  sufficient  footing. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

December  17,  1857. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty 
that  he  has  this  morning  submitted  to  the  War  Committee 
Your  Majesty’s  views  as  to  raising  two  more  regiments  of 
Cavalry  ;  whether  it  shall  appear  at  the  commencement  of 
the  financial  year  possible  to  bring  two  home  from  India 
or  not. 
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The  attendance  at  the  Committee  was  full,  and  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  assisted.  Lord  Panmure  was 
authorised  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  that  the 
great  requirement  at  present  is  to  get  as  efficient  a  force 
of  Infantry  as  it  is  likely  that  the  country  will  stand  in 
need  of  The  financial  condition  of  our  resources  will 
not  warrant  any  expenditure  beyond  what  the  strictest 
economy  justifies,  and  130,000  of  all  ranks  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  limit  of  the  force  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  next  year.  If  two  more  regiments  of  Cavalry  are 
raised,  and  two  return  from  India,  1320  men  will  be  added 
to  the  Cavalry,  and  will  have  to  be  deducted  from  some 
other  force  from  which  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  they  could  conveniently  be  spared.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  very  questionable  whether,  if  two  regiments 
came  home  in  skeleton  from  India,  they  could  be  raised 
to  their  effective  strength  and  the  existing  regiments  main¬ 
tained  effective  likewise,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two  new 
regiments  raised  during  the  next  financial  year,  even  were 
funds  voted  for  the  purpose ;  the  Cavalry  recruit  slowly 
and  have  many  casualties  to  meet. 

The  House  of  Commons  criticise,  and,  from  an  indis¬ 
position  to  consider  the  Army  with  a  military  mind,  always 
object  to  the  due  proportion  of  Cavalry  of  which  it  ought 
to  be  composed,  and  they  assert  that  it  is  wrong  to  keep 
up  a  force  for  which  we  have  little  or  no  general  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  vain  to  contend  with  these  opinions,  and  in 
the  struggle  every  year  Your  Majesty’s  servants  feel  satis¬ 
fied  if  they  can  keep  the  Infantry  and  Artillery  at  a  proper 
and  reasonable  establishment. 

It  is  well  to  mention  also  that  every  country  in  Europe 
is  disarming,  and  the  prospects  of  war  on  the  Continent 
are  small.  This  would  be  the  only  chance  of  a  call  for 
Cavalry.  If  India  continues  to  demand  eleven  regiments, 
then  two  more  will  be  raised  here  as  soon  as  ever  the  twelve 
regiments  are  nearly  completed  to  660  of  all  ranks,  and 
these  fourteen  regiments  will  suffice  for  reliefs  for  India. 

Under  these  circumstances,  though  Your  Majesty’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  larger  force  cannot  be  set  aside 
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on  their  merits,  Lord  Panmure  trusts  that  on  financial 
grounds  Your  Majesty  will  concur  in  the  arrangement 
which  is  under  Your  Majesty’s  consideration. 

Your  Majesty  suggests  that  the  financial  difficulty 
mi^^ht  be  met  by  disembodying  two  regiments  of  _  Militia. 
This  could  not  be  done  for  some  tiine  to  come,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  disband  any  Militia  until  they  could  be 
absorbed  in  the  labour  market  of  the  country,  and,  more¬ 
over,  Your  Majesty’s  servants  hope,  if  India  becomes 
tranquil,  and  as  the  Army  is  recruited  to  its  establishment, 
and  provision  is  made  for  casualties  in  India,  by  degrees 
to  be  able  in  the  spring  to  restore  the  Militia  to  their 
homes  and  domestic  pursuits. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  Castle,  December  29,  1857. 

The  Queen  has  received  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  and 
memorandum  of  the  24th.  She  must  say  that  she  still 
adheres  to  her  views  as  formerly  expressed.  Lord  Lan- 
mure  admits  that  the  two  plans  don’t  differ  materially  in 
Plea  for  ^ain-  expensc.  1 1  becomes  then  a  mere  question  of  organisation 
taining numbers  of  policy.  As  to  the  first,  all  military  authorities  01  a  1 
of  Army.  countrics  and  times  agree  upon  the  point  that  numerous 
‘  cadres  ’  with  fewer  men  give  the  readiest  means  of  increas- 
incy  an  army  on  short  notice,  the  main  point  to  be  attended 
to  in  a  constitutional  and  democratic  country  like  England. 

As  to  the  second,  a  system  of  organisation  will  always 
be  easier  defended  than  mere  numbers  arbitrarily  fixed, 
and  Parliament  ought  to  have  the  possibility  of  voting 
more  or  voting  fewer  men  according  to  their  views  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  or  the  pressure  of  finance  at 
different  times,  and  to  be  able  to  do  so  without  deranging 
the  organisation. 

The  Queen  hopes  Lord  Panmure  will  look  at  our 
position  as  if  the  Indian  demands  had  not  arisen,  and  he 
will  find  that  to  come  to  Parliament  with  the  Cavalry 
borne  on  the  estimates  reduced  by  three  regiments  (as  will 
be  the  case  even  after  two  shall  have  returned  from  India. 
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and  the  two  new  ones  shall  have  been  formed)  will 
certainly  not  prove  too  little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  cut  down  our  military  establishments.  .  .  . 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Horse  Guards,  December  30,  1857. 

I  went  to  Shorncliffe  on  Monday  and  yesterday  toThenewiy- 
Canterbury  to  make  a  minute  inspection  of  the  2nd 
battalions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Foot,  the  two  battalions 
first  raised,  and  who  would  stand  first  of  the  new  battalions 
for  foreign  service.  The  2nd  Regiment  is  the  most 
advanced.  It  is  not  complete  in  men,  wanting  300  to  make 
up  1000  rank  and  file,  but  it  is  getting  on  very  satisfactorily 
with  its  drill  and  equipment,  and  as  men  will  come  in  fast, 

I  should  hope  that  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  800  rank 

and  file  might  be  ready  for  easy  garrison  duty  in  the 

Mediterranean.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  go  with 

any  chance  of  getting  on  well,  or  being  of  any  real  use  to 

the  garrison  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  under  that  period  of 

time,  and  I  cannot  recommend  its  going  at  present.  The  Their  stage  of 

men  are  a  new  body  of  young  lads,  and  Lieut. -ColoneD‘^''®"‘^®““‘- 

Muir  has  done  wonders  with  them.  The  2nd  battalion  of 

the  3rd  Foot  is  even  more  backward.  It  is  not  yet  fitted 

as  to  clothing,  which  has  only  just  arrived,  has  not  yet  got 

all  its  accoutrements,  arms,  etc.  In  short,  it  is  at  squad 

drill  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  very  fine  battalion  of  men, 

complete  in  number  to  its  full  establishment  of  1000  rank 

and  file,  but  it  would  not  have  a  chance  if  sent  abroad 

under  three  months.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  it  could  not 

possibly  be  sent.  Lieut. -Colonel  Maude  is  getting  on 

admirably,  and  will  make  a  beautiful  battalion  of  it,  and  it 

is  no  fault  of  his  that  matters  have  not  more  progressed. 

The  real  fact  is  that  time  is  necessary  to  organise  an  entire 
new  battalion  from  nothing  but  raw  recruits,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  run  before  we  can  walk  we  shall  get  into  a 
serious  difficulty.  ,  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
January  1858 

The  letters  of  this  month  are  of  a  technical  character, 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  raising  of  two  new 
regiments  of  Cavalry,  the  fitness  of  newly-raised  second 
battalions  for  foreign  service,  and  the  issuing  of  beating- 
orders  to  staff-officers  of  Pensioners. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  advocates  a  change  in  the 
existing  system  of  military  depots,  draws  attention  to  anti- 
British  feeling  in  France,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  some 
means  of  raising  men  more  rapidly  than  can  be  done  at 
present. 

Meantime  Lord  Palmerston  enters  an  energetic  protest 
against  ‘  pipe-clayism,’  and  stands  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
Militia — arguing  that,  unless  the  gain  of  drawing  upon 
that  force  is  to  be  considerable,  it  is  far  better  to  leave 
it  alone,  and  to  deal  with  it  ‘  as  a  substantive  force  forming 
part  of  the  home  garrison  of  the  country,’  rather  than 
‘  break  the  system  down  by  letting  the  officers  feel  that 
they  are  merely  recruiting-officers  and  drill-sergeants  for 
the  Line.’ 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  i,  1858. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your 
Majesty’s  letter  of  29th. 

In  deference  to  your  Majesty’s  opinions.  Lord  Panmure 
has  written  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  sanction  to  raise 
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two  Cavalry  regiments,  and  to  redistribute  the  numbers 
over  the  number  of  corps, 

LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

'Qv.Ok'D'LA.N'DS,  January  3,  1858. 

. . .  As  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Cavalry  regiments,  increase  in 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  it  of  which  I  am  not  aware ; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that,  the  number  of  men  remaining  regimeLs. 
the  same,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  regiments  must  be 
attended  with  an  increase  of  expense.  My  impression  is 
that  the  strength  which  we  proposed  for  each  Cavalry 
regiment  is  not  too  great,  and  would  even  admit  of 
augmentation  in  the  event  of  war.  The  small  establish¬ 
ment  per  regiment  of  our  Cavalry  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Russian  War  was  very  inconvenient  and  injurious. 

We  had  to  draft  from  one  regiment  to  another  in  order  to 
get  together  even  those  small  bodies  which  went  to  the 
Crimea  under  the  name  of  Cavalry  regiments,  with  twice  as 
many  officers  in  each  as  was  required  for  the  number  of 
men.  The  regiments  left  at  home  were  spoilt,  the  regi¬ 
ments  sent  abroad  were  composed  of  officers  and  men  new 
to  each  other,  and  were  more  like  a  battalion  of  depots 
than  a  regiment  with  an  esprit  de  corps.  One  should  like 
to  know  what  your  regimental  establishment  would  be 
with  two  new  regiments  and  no  additional  men  or 
horses. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  objection  to  sending  the  As  to  fitness  of 
newly  -  raised  second  battalions  to  the  Mediterranean 

.  .  r  TT  /-'ll  1  battalions  for 

garrisons  is  a  piece  oi  xiorse  Guards  pedantry,  i  ne  foreign  service. 
Militia  regiments,  composed  of  raw  recruits  and  of  many 
officers  who  were  entirely  new  to  military  matters,  were 
many  of  them  quite  fit  for  garrison  duty  at  the  end  of  their 
first  twenty-eight  days’  training,  and  no  man  will  persuade 
me  that  some  of  these  second  battalions,  which  have  now 
been  two  or  three  months  under  officers  of  the  Line,  are 
not  fit  for  duty  at  Malta  or  Gibraltar.  This  is  not  Red 
Tapeism  but  Pipe-Clayism.  However,  if  it  involves  only 
a  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  submitted  to. 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  January  14,  1858. 

The  Queen  hesitates  signing  the  enclosed  Warrant 
‘  authorising  the  issue  of  beating-orders  to  staff-officers  of 
Pensioners  to  empower  them  to  raise  recruits,’  without 
receiving  some  explanation  as  to  the  future  working  of  the 
scheme.  If  made  to  work  together  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Recruiting  Department  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good :  if  intended  as  a 
rival  establishment,  it  must  lead  to  confusion,  professional 
jealousy,  and  waste  of  expenditure. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


As  to 

a  successor 
to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell, 
should  one  be 
required. 


Confidential, 

January  15,  1858. 

With  reference  to  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  yester¬ 
day  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
in  the  event  of  anything  unforeseen  happening  to  him,  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  has  the  power  to  make  a  provisional  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  spot  pending  instruction  from  home.  He 
appointed  on  the  former  occasion,  on  the  death  of  General 
Anson,  Sir  Patrick  Grant.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  inclined  to  do  so  again.  W ould  it  not  be  well,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  send  out  instructions  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  accident  happening  to  Sir  Colin,  the  senior  General 
Officer  in  India,  Sir  Henry  Somerset,  should  hold  the/’rp- 
visiofial  appointment.  With  so  many  Queen  s  troops  in 
India,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  evil  if  a  Companies’  officer 
assumed  the  supreme  command.  I  do  not  by  this  at  all 
mean  to  say  that  Somerset  is  the  man  most  fitted  for  the 
command-in-chief.  I  only  wish  to  guard  against  unforeseen 
events,  which  would  have  to  be  met  on  the  instant,  and 
which  could  not  be  delayed. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Downing  January  15,  1858. 

You  suggested  yesterday  the  expediency  of  offering  to  MiiiHa. 
the  Militia  an  Ensigncy  in  the  Line  for  every  officer  who 
would  bring  a  hundred  men.  Is  it  worth  while  to  meddle 
with  the  Militia  for  the  sake  of  the  number  of  men  which 
such  a  measure  would  bring  you  } 

Would  you  get  by  such  means  2000  recruits,  or  at  the 
utmost  3000,  that  is  to  say,  the  produce  of  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  of  ordinary  recruiting  How  many  men  did 
you  get  by  that  means  in  the  Russian  War  ?  If  the 
necessity  is  not  great  and  urgent,  and  if  the  gain  would 
not  be  considerable,  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  the 
Militia  alone,  and  to  deal  with  them  as  a  substantive  force 
forming  part  of  the  home  garrison  of  the  country,  and 
not  to  break  the  system  down  by  letting  the  officers  feel 
that  they  are  merely  recruiting-officers  and  drill-sergeants 
for  the  Line.  .  .  . 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  15,  1858. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty  that 
the  proposal  to  recruit  by  means  of  the  Pensioners  is  not 
intended  as  a  rival  establishment  to  the  recruiting  by 
means  of  the  officers  of  the  Line,  but  merely  to  extend  the 
basis  of  recruiting,  which  has  become  absolutely  necessary 
as  the  returns  of  recruiting  are  not  such  as  could  be  wished. 
The  instructions  to  the  Pensioners  will  be  to  work  with  the 
officers  of  the  Line,  and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord  Panmure  trusts  this  explanation  will  satisfy  Your 
Majesty  sufficiently  to  lead  Your  Majesty  to  affix  the 
Royal  signature  to  the  Warrant. 
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As  to  the  two 
additional 
regiments  of 
Cavalry  about 
to  be  raised. 


Considers  two 
modes  of  organ¬ 
ising  the  two 
additional 
Cavalry 
regiments. 


Memorandum. 

January  1850. 

Lord  Panmure  had  certainly  misconceived  _  Her 
Majesty’s  wishes  and  assumed  that  the  two  additional 
regiments  which  Her  Majesty  desired  to  have  raised 
immediately  were  to  be  of  the  same  strength  to  which 
the  present  regiments  of  Cavalry  have  been  raised,  namely 
660  of  all  ranks. 

The  question  therefore  takes  a  new  aspect,  and  as 
9240  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  the  total  numbers  voted,  it  will 
make  no  material  difference  in  expense  whether  they  are 
divided  into  14  regiments  of  660  or  more  regiments  of 
a  diminished  strength.  Deducting  one-tenth  for  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  trumpeters,  etc.,  the  number  of 
rank  and  file  will  be  8298.  This  number,  if  divided  into 
16  corps,  will  give  518  rank  and  file  for  each.  A  small 
portion  of  non-commissioned  officers  would  come  from  the 
present  regiments,  but  only  a  small  portion — the  principal 
part  will  be  new  appointments,  as  well  as  all  the  officers, 
and  to  allow  for  these  in  point  of  numbers,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  each  regiment  of  the  16  to  510  rank  and 
file,  or  thereabouts.  All  the  officers  will  be  an  increase  of 
expense,  and,  if  colonels  are  appointed,  it  will  raise  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Infantry  has  been 
increased  without  any  such  addition.  Lord  Panmure  does 
not,  however,  see  how  the  appointment  of  colonels  could 
well  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  would  be  a  precedent  for 
dispensing  with  those  officers  elsewhere. 

Lord  Panmure  would  consider  the  two  modes  of  organ¬ 
isation  : — 

I  St.  That  suggested  by  Her  Majesty. 

2nd.  That  which  was  approved  by  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee  and  submitted  by  Lord  Panmure. 


Her  Majesty’s  plan  would  make  the  establishment  of 
a  Cavalry  regiment  510  rank  and  file,  of  whom  384  should 
be  mounted  and  126  dismounted  men.  This  would  form 
a  good  Cavalry  regiment,  but  it  would  leave  no  margin 
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indeed,  in  the  event  of  war,  considerable  additions  would 
be  necessary. 

2nd.  The  plan  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  would  give 
660  rank  and  file,  of  whom  not  less  than  384  should  be 
always  fit  for  duty  in  the  field  and  the  rest  dismounted  men 
amounting  to  276.  They  would  be  in  every  way  drilled, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  war  might  give  off  150  to  form  a 
new  regiment,  or  by  an  addition  of  horses  would  be 
immediately  fit  to  proceed  in  service. 

Craving  Her  Majesty’s  forgiveness.  Lord  Panmure 
prefers  the  latter  system  for  a  country  which  has  only  one 
field  for  its  Cavalry  during  peace,  and  a  jealous  Parliament 
watching  every  shilling  voted  for  military  purposes.  A 
few  strong  regiments  are  more  defensible  than  several 
weak  ones,  and  Lord  Panmure  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  are  more  convenient  likewise.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  regiments  which  were  to  remain 
at  home  were  depopulated  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  those 
which  were  ordered  on  service,  and  it  was  long  before  their 
ranks  were  again  replenished,  whereas,  had  they  been  as 
strong-  as  those  now  proposed,  a  very  trifling  addition 
would  have  fitted  them  for  the  field. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  observes  that,  if  our  Cavalry 
regiments  were  strong,  they  would  require  to  be  broken 
up  to  find  accommodation  in  our  present  Cavalry 
barracks.  Lord  Panmure  believes  that  it  is  a  very  general 
practice  at  this  moment  to  distribute  Cavalry  thoughout 
the  country  in  detachments  of  squadrons,  and  even 
troops,  bringing  them  together  again  in  their  turn  of 
change  of  quarters. 

Lord  Panmure  thinks  it  necessary  again  to  state  that, 
if  there  is  no  prospect  of  two  regiments  of  Cavalry  being 
recalled  from  India  when  the  financial  year  commences, 
orders  will  be  immediately  issued  to  raise  the  two  additional 
regiments  referred  to  in  the  paper  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty.  If  it  is  the  Queen’s  pleasure  still  to  adhere  to 
her  own  views.  Lord  Panmure  will  inform  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Her  Majesty’s  desire. 
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Feeling  in 
Paris. 


Desirability  of 
raising  men 
more  rapidiy 
than  at  present. 

The  increased 
bounty 
to  recruits. 


[jAN. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

'?\CCPi.T>WJLS ,  January  24,  1858. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  this  proposal.  The 
Persian  expedition  was  most  successful,  the  victories 
gained  by  it  were  very  brilliant,  and  the  political  results 
highly  important.  The  officers  and  men  fully  deserve 
honourable  distinction,  and  the  medal  and  clasp  seem  to 
be  an  appropriate  reward. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Private. 

Horse  Qvk's.viZ,  January  26,  1858. 

I  think  you  should  see  the  enclosed  private  letter  I 
I  have  had  from  Cowley.  The  feeling  at  Paris  is  growing, 
I  am  told,  worse  and  worse,^  and  what  it  is  to  end  in  I  do 
not  know.  On  the  plea  of  wanting  to  raise  more  troops 
for  India,  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  call  out  more 
Militia  regiments.  Rest  assured  that  we  ought  to  be 
prepared.  I  have  this  from  several  very  safe  quarters. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  QhSTiiM,  January  28,  1858. 

.  .  .  One  thing,  however,  is  more  than  ever  clear  to 
me,  and  that  is  that  more  men  will  be  required  for  India, 
and  seeing  our  present  position  as  regards  France,  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  extremely  anxious  about  our  recruiting 
for  the  Army.  Some  mode  of  getting  men  more  rapidly 
than  we  do  at  present  must  be  devised.  Herein  lies  our 
great  difficulty,  but  the  subject  must  be  met  at  once.  I 
certainly  would  at  once  advise  an  increased  bounty. 
Doubtless  this  will  attract  more  men,  and  even  if  some 
more  desert,  that  cannot  be  helped,  for  men  we  must  have. 
I  again  hope  that  you  will  allow  us  to  draw  on  the  Militia. 
I  know  Militia  colonels  will  give  us  the  men,  and  find 

^  Referring  to  the  anti-British  feeling  which  in  France  had  followed 
Orsini’s  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  on  January  14th,  1858. 
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others  to  replace  them  in  their  own  regiments,  if  we  will 
but  give  them  a  commission  for  one  hundred  men  given 
by  them,  and  this  is  the  work  of  recruiting  to  which  I 
would  have  recourse.  But  if  this  cannot  be,  I  am  ready 
to  adopt  any  other  practicable  plan  that  can  be  devised. 
But  men  we  mtist  have  in  much  larger  numbers  than  we 
get  them  at  present,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  press 
this  on  your  attention  and  hope  that  you  will  take  the 
subject  in  hand  at  once.  .  .  . 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

January  29,  1858.^ 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  solicit  Your  Majesty’s 
commands  on  the  following  subject. 

Two  new  regiments  of  Cavalry  are  to  be  raised  forth¬ 
with,  but  before  submitting  the  details  to  Your  Majesty, 
Lord  Panmure  would  be  much  obliged  by  Your  Majesty 
informing  him  whether  there  will  be  any  objection  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  restoring  to  its  place  in  the  list  of  Your 
Majesty’s  forces  the  5th  Dragoons. 

Your  Majesty  is  doubtless  aware  that  this  regiment 
was  disbanded  for  misconduct  at  Vinegar  Hill,  in  the  Irish 
Rebellion  in  1798. 

It  appears  to  Your  Majesty’s  servants  that  sixty  years’ 
disgrace  may  be  sufficient  to  purge  the  crime  of  which 
this  regiment  was  guilty,  and  they  have  authorised  Lord 
Panmure  so  to  acquaint  Your  Majesty.  They  consider, 
moreover,  that  it  would  be  good  policy  at  this  time  were 
Your  Majesty  graciously  pleased  to  remove  from  the  corps 
the  Royal  displeasure. 

Lord  Panmure  has  been  assured  by  Lord  Carlisle  that 
such  an  act  of  grace  would  be  accepted  with  grrrat  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  recruiting 
extremely  beneficial  at  the  present  moment. 

Should  Your  Majesty  consent  to  restore  the  regiment, 

1  Written  apparently  before  the  Queen’s  letter  of  the  previous  day  had 
been  received. 


As  to  a  medal 
for  the  Persian 
War. 
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Lord  Panmure  will  take  steps  to  have  it  done,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  by  a  proper  communication  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  on  which  H.R. H.  could  found  a  oeneral 
order  to  the  Army. 

Lord  Panmure  has  the  honour  to  transmit  in  this  box 
a  communication  which  he  has  received  from  the  President 
of  the  India  Board  on  the  subject  of  the  issue  of  a  medal 
for  the  Persian  War.  The  medal  would  be  the  Indian 
Army  reserve  medal,  and,  to  those  officers  and  men  who 
at  present  are  entitled  to  wear  it,  a  bar  or  clasp  with  the 
word  Persia  upon  it  would  be  all  that  would  be  required. 
Those  who  have  not  the  medal  would  receive  both  medal 
and  clasp. 

Lord  Palmerston  concurs  with  Lord  Panmure  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  act  of  grace  and  favour  to  Your  Majesty. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Windsor  January  28  (sic)  (-^isti),  1858. 

The  Queen  acknowledges  Lord  Panmure’s  letter  of 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  entirely  approves  of  the 
5th  Dragoons  being,  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  Cavalry 
regiments  which  are  raising,  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
list  of  her  forces.  The  Queen  approves  of  the  proposed 
medal  and  clasp  for  Persia,  but  is  most  anxious  for  a 
special  one  for  the  never-to-be-forgotten  campaign  in  India, 
with  clasps  for  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,  as  she 
suggested  to  Lord  Palmerston. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


February  1858 

Among  the  few  remaining  letters  written  during  Panmure’s 
tenure  of  office,  the  only  ones  of  any  special  interest  are 
those  which  refer  to  the  Canadian  Regiment,  and  to  a 
proposal  by  Panmure  to  issue  warrants  to  the  Governors 
of  colonies  to  enable  them  to  raise  men  for  the  service  of 
the  mother-country. 

Lord  Panmure’s  ministerial  correspondence  then  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  testimonies  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  value  of  his  services. 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  THE  QUEEN 

February  i,  1858. 

Lord  Panmure  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your 
Majesty,  and  has  the  honour  to  forward  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which,  with  Your  Majesty’s  approval,  he  proposes 
to  send  to  H.R.H.  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief. 

Lord  Panmure  has  further  the  honour  to  acquaint  Recommends 
Your  Majesty  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  Friday,  bounty  for 
Your  Majesty’s  servants  were  of  opinion  that  the  bounty  recruits  ;  as 
for  recruits  should  be  raised.  A  discretionary  power  as  to  t°‘sstiing 

j  L  w^rrs-iits  for 

the  amount  of  bounty  to  be  given  in  future  was  left  with  recruiting  in 
Lord  Panmure,  who  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  colonies 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
exigencies  of  Your  Majesty’s  service  requiring  that  every 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  rally  Your  Majesty’s 
subjects  round  the  national  Standard,  Lord  Panmure 
proposes  to  issue  warrants  to  the  Governors  of  Your 
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Majesty’s  colonies  to  enable  them  to  raise  men  for  Your 
Majesty’s  service.  Your  Majesty’s  servants  are  informed 
that  many  men  may  be  obtained,  especially  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  by  this  step. 

DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

Horse  Guards,  February  4,  1858. 

What  about  the  Canadian  Regiment  ?  ^  Labouchere 
presses  for  an  answer  to  go  by  to-morrow’s  mail,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  it,  but  I  have  not,  of  course,  as  yet 
been  able  to  submit  the  formation  of  this  corps  officially  to 
Her  Majesty.  In  any  reply  to  Labouchere  I  must  remark 
that,  though  individually  I  see  no  objection,  I  cannot  act 
in  this  matter  till  Her  Majesty’s  sanction  is  obtained. 


DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  LORD  PANMURE 


The  two  new 

Cavalry 

regiments. 


Proposal  of 
promotion  for 
General  Hope 
Grant. 


St.  James’s  Palace,  February  8,  1858. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  know  for  certain  what  the 
equipment  of  the  two  new  regiments  of  Cavalry  is  to  be. 

I  therefore  should  feel  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me 
know  to-day  whether  you  see  any  objection  to  the  5th 
Dragoons  being  formed  into  a  regiment  of  Lancers,  and 
the  ?8th  into  one  of  Hussars,  which  they  were  previous  to 
being  disbanded.  I  also  am  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  see  any  objection  to  my  offering  a  Cornet’s  Com¬ 
mission  in  these  corps  to  any  young  gentleman  bringing 
fifty  men.  I  think  in  this  way  I  should  soon  get  the  men, 
and  further,  I  should  get  Cornets,  which  at  present  is  one 
of  my  great  difficulties,  as  my  candidates  for  Cornetcys 
are  not  numerous.  I  would  also  wish  to  know  whether 
you  see  any  objection  to  making  Hope  Grant  a  Sub¬ 
stantive  Major-General,  and  placing  him  on  the  Staff  of 
India  in  the  room  of  Ashburnham,  who  has  resigned.  I 
think  Hope  Grant  has  proved  himself  so  valuable  and 

1  Raised  in  Canada  during  the  Crimean  War.  When  the  war  ceased  it 
became  necessary,  from  difficulty  of  getting  recruits,  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
maintaining  it  as  a  Canadian  regiment. 


TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 
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good  an  officer,  and  has  held  such  important  commands, 
that  he  well  deserves  this  mark  of  Royal  favour,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  compliment  to  the  regiment,  as  it  would 
promote  two  most  deserving  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parry  and  Major  Drysdale,  who  have  been  performing 
most  valuable  service.  I  ask  this  question  now,  as  it  may 
to  some  extent  bear  on  my  selection  of  officers  for  the 
command  of  the  two  new  Cavalry  regiments.  Could  you  Proposed  addi- 
settle  the  point  as  reofards  the  additional  year  to  be 

•L  ^  J  b©  countCQ  bv 

counted  by  the  garrison  of  Lucknow  for  pension  and  re-  garrison  of 
tirement,  as  it  might  be  well,  if  decided  upon,  to  announce  Lucknow  for 


it  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to-night  ? 


pension  and 
retirement. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

February  24,  1858. 

I  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  transmission  of  the 
interesting  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Small-Arms 
Committee  at  Enfield. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  our  official  intercourse  about 
these  matters  should  be  about  to  close,  but  you  may  look 
back  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  period  of  your  useful 
labours  for  the  Army  and  defences  of  the  country. 

Although  I  trust  you  are  very  much  better,  I  hope  you 
will  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  another  hand  in  answering 
this. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 


Undated  \_February  1858]. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness’  note,  and  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  and 
valuable  testimony  borne  by  your  Royal  Highness  with 
respect  to  my  conduct  of  the  War  Department. 

My  duties  have  in  many  instances  been  made  easy  by  Advice  and 
the  able  advice  and  assistance  of  your  Royal  Highness.  assistance  of 
I  think  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  interested  acknowledged, 
in  the  enclosed  returns,  which  I  have  had  made  out  for  my 
own  satisfaction. 
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Acknowledg¬ 
ing  value  of 
Panmure’s 
services  as  War 
Minister. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

94  Piccadilly,  March  5,  1858. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
think  your  colleagues  have  good  reason  to  look  back  with 
satisfaction  and  pride  upon  your  administration  of  the 
important  department  which  was  placed  under  your 
charge,  and  I  am  certain  that  this  country  never  was  in 
time  of  peace  in  so  good  a  state  of  military  preparation  as 
that  in  which  you  have  placed  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


CONCLUSION 

In  February  1858  Lord  Palmerston’s  Ministry  went 
out  of  office,  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  fall  being  a 
defeat  sustained,  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  over  an 
amendment  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Parliament  in  consequence  of  Orsini’s  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  Thus  ended  Lord 
Panmure’s  term  of  administration  at  the  War  Office,  and 
with  it  his  career  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  For, 
though  his  leader  returned  to  power  in  the  year  following, 
he  was  not  invited  to  join  the  new  Ministry.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letters  were  exchanged  on  this  occasion. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

94  Piccadilly,  14,  1859. 

I  was  very  sorry  that,  being  compelled  to  go  away 
early  yesterday  evening,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you,  and  of  explaining  how  very  much  I  regret 
that  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  my  proposing  to  you  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Government  about  to  be  formed, 
and  again  to  take  charge  of  that  department  which  you 
administered  with  so  much  ability  and  success. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the  new  Government 
is  to  be  formed  involve  a  necessity  for  very  much  widening 
the  range  from  which  its  elements  are  to  be  drawn,  and, 
though  my  strong  wish  would  be  to  surround  myself  with 
the  same  colleagues  with  whom  I  acted  with  so  much 
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satisfaction  to  myself  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  that  unfortunately  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do.  I  should  like,  however,  very  much  to  hear  your 
opinion  upon  several  matters,  and  I  will  either  call  on  you, 
or  see  you  here,  this  evening  between  ten  and  eleven, 
if  that  should  suit  you. 


To  this  Panmure  replied  : — 

LORD  PANMURE  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON 

19  Chester  Street,  /une  15,  1859. 

On  reflection  it  appears  to  me  that  your  note  of  yester¬ 
day  ought  to  be  answered  by  me  in  writing.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  altogether  regret  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  new  Government  is  to  be  formed  preclude  you  from 
making  me  the  offer  of  resuming  my  former  position  under 
you.  The  circumstances  of  the  Government  which  you 
are  now  forming  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Government  over  which  you  presided  from  1855  to  1858. 
That  Government  was  composed  of  men  well  known  to 
each  other  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  having  the  same 
political  aspirations,  and  desirous,  from  motives  of  friend¬ 
ship  as  well  as  duty,  to  support  you  and  each  other.  The 
very  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  new 
Government  is  being  formed  precludes  the  hope  of  any 
such  spirit  existing  in  it.  The  Cabinet  will  contain 
sections  of  different  parties.  More  than  one  ‘  open 
question  ’  must  exist  in  it,  and,  where  that  is  the  case,  you 
start  with  the  seeds  of  division  sown,  to  vegetate  at  some 
future  hour.  As  your  personal  friend,  I  wish  you  well  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,  and  again  I  say  that  I  am 
o-rateful  to  you  for  not  giving  me  a  choice  of  forming  one 
of  your  Cabinet,  for  I  should  have  been  sorely  divided 
between  my  desire  to  serve  with  you  and  my  indisposition 
to  be  in  a  Cabinet  composed  as  this  must  be. 

I  shall  now  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  follow  an  inde¬ 
pendent  course,  and,  that  I  may  do  so  entirely,  I  must 
request  you  to  transfer  to  another  the  honorary  office  of 
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Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  which  I  have  held 
for  some  time  past. 

I  shall  watch  your  progress  with  much  interest,  as  I  am 
persuaded  that  your  earnest  desire  is  to  do  that  which  you 
think  best  for  the  country. 

The  ‘  different  parties  ’  alluded  to  by  the  last  writer  as 
being  represented  in  the  new  Cabinet  were,  in  addition  to 
the  Whigs,  the  Peelites  and  the  Manchester  School. 

A  further  letter  from  Palmerston  now  expresses  the 
hope  that,  ‘  although  the  Government  is  composed  of 
elements  that  had  no  general  combination  before  they  were 
put  together,  the  cement  of  a  common  sense  of  public  duty 
will  bind  the  mass  together,’  and  likewise  urges  Panmure  to 
retain  the  dignity  of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland, 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  clog  upon  his  perfect 
independence — a  request  to  which  Panmure  acceded. 

The  above  letters  serve  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  the 
correspondents.  But,  however  doubtful  under  the  given 
conditions  might  have  been  Panmure’s  acceptance  of  office, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many  another  in  a  similar 
position,  he  would  have  liked  at  least  to  have  the  chance 
of  refusing  it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  he  had 
looked  upon  his  political  career  as  closed  when  the  Russell 
Ministry  resigned,  and  that  it  was  without  eagerness  that 
he  had  accepted  office  under  Palmerston,  having  ‘  no  wish, 
for  my  own  part,  to  return  to  public  life.’  The  words  were 
used  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  by  his  tenantry  in 
October  1856.  Except  in  the  sense  of  doing  good  service 
to  his  country,  he  was  no  ambitious  politician. 

The  next  letter  treats  more  intimately  of  the  same 
circumstances.  The  writer,  afterwards  Viscount  Halifax, 
had  been  a  colleague  of  Panmure’s,  and  remained  to  the 
last  his  close  friend  and  frequent  correspondent  on  public 
affairs. 
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SIR  CHARLES  WOOD  ^  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

June  16,  1859. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  found  you  were  certainly 
not  to  be  one  of  us,  and  I  cannot  help  writing  to  say  how 
very  sorry  I  am  not  to  see  you  in  the  concern.  I  well 
remember  your  saying,  on  the  breaking  up  of  J.  Russell’s 
Government,  that  it  was  the  last  comfortable  Cabinet  we 
should  ever  sit  in — and  so,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it 
has  certainly  proved.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  very 
long-lived,  and  after  that  I  shall  make  my  bow  under  any 
circumstances,  for  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  have  taken 
the  shilling  with  no  heart  in  it.  Of  course  Grey  is  much  in 
the  same  mind.  ...  If  I  could  have  seen  Clarendon  and  you 
in  the  Cabinet,  I  would  have  borne  the  rest  philosophically. 
But  it  makes  a  sad  void  not  to  see  you  there ;  and  my 
private  and  personal  comfort  is  gone  without  you.  G.  Grey, 
you  and  I,  have  been  a  little  comfortable  triumvirate  so 
long  that  I  am  quite  unhappy  at  its  not  remaining  intact. 
God  bless  you,  dear  Maule.  I  cannot  get  over  the  separa¬ 
tion  in  public.  Some  day  or  another  I  must  come  and 
bury  myself  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Keene.^ 

We  have  now  only  to  review  briefly  Lord  Panmure’s 
work  at  the  War  Office,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the 
remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  which  were  not  very 
eventful.  The  position  to  which  he  had  been  called  in 
February  1855  was  one  which  might  well  have  daunted 
a  brave  man.  For,  not  only  had  his  predecessor  been 
driven  from  office  by  a  storm  of  public  anger,  but  the  state 
of  matters  which  had  provoked  that  anger  had  not  yet 
visibly  begun  to  improve.  That  his  own  health,  too,  was 
seriously  impaired  is  shown  by  the  frequent  allusions  of  his 
correspondents,  of  which  a  few  only  have  been  allowed  to 

^  Secretary  for  India  in  the  new  Government. 

^  A  mountain  lying  between  Balmoral  and  Lord  Panmure’s  deer  forest  of 
Invermark.  A  bridle-path  leading  across  it  was  used  by  the  Queen  when 
visiting  Invermark. 
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stand, ^  Nor,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  he  the  spur  of 
personal  ambition  to  stimulate  him  in  overcoming  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  sense  of  public  duty  was  his  sole  incentive 
to  self-sacrifice,  and  this  he  obeyed,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  And,  having  once 
accepted  the  task,  he  persevered  until  he  had  successfully 
performed  it. 

To  speak  more  in  detail,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
despatch,  dated  January  6th,  1855,^  may  be  taken  as  roughly 
exhibiting  the  state  of  matters  at  the  seat  of  war  when 
Lord  Panmure  succeeded  to  office.  The  condition  of 
things  which  it  describes  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
For  example,  it  speaks  of  regiments,  and  even  of  men 
on  trench-duty,  being  ‘  on  half  and  in  some  instances 
quarter  rations  for  two  or  three  days  together,  whilst 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  stores  at  Balaclava  ’ ;  of  horses 
starved  to  death,  at  a  time  when  horse-transport  was  of 
the  very  last  importance ;  of  sickness  prevailing  and  pre¬ 
cautions  against  it  being  neglected,  and  of  such  easily 
avoidable  mishaps  as  that  which  befell  a  newly-arrived 
detachment  of  Guards — which  was  first  allowed  to  lose 
its  way  for  want  of  guidance  to  the  Camp,  and  afterwards, 
for  want  of  preparations  to  receive  it,  was  compelled  to 
spend  its  first  night  in  the  Crimea  without  shelter.  The 
revival  of  the  revelations  of  Howard  Russell  and  the 
complaints  of  the  Tulloch  Commission  is  no  welcome  task  ; 
but  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  these  things  should  not  be 
allowed  just  yet  to  fade  from  recollection. 

Again,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  tells  how  sick  soldiers, 
sent  to  Scutari,  had  been  ‘  allowed  to  embark  without  a 

1  In  a  letter  of  February  1868,  Sir  George  Grey  writes,  in  reference 
to  an  attack  of  gout  from  which  he  was  recovering ;  ‘  I  thought  often 
of  you  while  I  was  suffering,  and  wondered  how  I  could  have  borne  what 
I  have  seen  you  endure  with  far  more  patience  than,  I  fear,  I  could  ever 
hope  for.’ 

^  See  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Expedition  to  the  East,  pp.  267 
et  seq. 
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medical  officer  to  assist  them  on  board,  and  without  help 
in  their  distress  other  than  that  which  they  could  afford 
to  each  other  ’  ;  how  the  baggage  of  several  regiments  had 
been  left  behind  at  Varna,  so  that  officers  and  men  in  the 
Crimea  had  been  for  weeks  together  without  a  change  of 
clothes — a  minor  trial,  possibly,  yet  no  less  indicative  of 
mismanagement  than  other  greater  ones ;  finally  that, 
whilst  these  things  were  occurring,  with  one  exception 
no  requisitions  of  any  kind  had  been  made  to  the  military 
offices  at  home  from  the  departments  of  either  the  Adjutant- 
General  or  Quartermaster-General.  The  writer  of  the 
despatch  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  nation’s  honour 
now  centres  in  the  condition  of  her  troops  in  the  field,  and 
that  the  demand  is  universal  that  the  valour  of  the  troops 
and  the  skill  of  the  General  shall  not  be  paralysed  by  de¬ 
fective  administration  in  the  Camp, 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  left  to  Lord  Panmure 
by  his  predecessors  ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give 
his  own  account  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  determined 
to  face  it.  Speaking  at  the  public  dinner  already 
mentioned,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
thus  alludes  to  it :  ‘I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  with  hesitation,  because  I  had  no 
wish,  for  my  own  part,  to  return  to  public  life.  Other 
duties  had  occurred  to  call  me  to  reside  upon  my  own 
property,  and  I  was  then  looking  forward  rather  to  the 
study  of  the  interests  of  my  tenants  than  to  the  study 
of  the  public  interests  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  assured 
by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Palmerston,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  experience  which  I  had  had  of  the 
administration  of  military  affairs — not  simply  from  having 
passed  an  apprenticeship  in  early  life  in  the  Army,  but 
from  having  been  six  years  connected  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Army  formerly — would  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  government,  and  that  I  might  devote 
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the  knowledge  I  had  then  acquired  profitably  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  public.  In  these  circumstances  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  ofifice  tendered  to  me.’ 

But  no  man  was  less  inclined  than  the  speaker  to 
exaggerate  his  own  share  in  the  improvement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Army.  He  continued  :  ‘  I  have  on  many 
occasions  disclaimed  an  especial  credit  for  restoring  the 
Army  from  the  state  into  which  it  had  fallen  to  the  state  in 
which  it  left  the  Crimea.  I  have  said  often,  and  I  repeat 
it  now,  when  I  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  war,  the  barometer  was  steadily  on  the  rise,  and 
many  of  the  plans  which  had  been  laid,  and  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  my  friend  and  predecessor,  I  had  only 
to  work  out  as  he  had  left  them,  and  little  to  add  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  fortunate  maturity.  I  believe  if 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  remained  in  office — if  that 
clamour,  for  I  must  call  it  clamour,  which  drove  him  from 
the  reins  of  the  office  in  which  I  succeeded  him  had  not 
occurred,  he  would  have  succeeded  as  well  as  I  have  done 
in  bringing  the  Army  round,  from  the  state  into  which  it 
had  unfortunately  fallen,  to  the  state  of  discipline  and  of 
improvement  in  every  way  in  which  it  left  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea.’ 

Having  premised  thus  much,  it  remains  to  summarise 
the  various  steps,  already  casually  mentioned  in  the  letters, 
which  were  taken  by  Lord  Panmure  in  grappling  with  so 
formidable  a  situation. 

The  Memorandum  which  he  drew  up  upon  entering 
on  his  new  duties  shows  that  the  health  of  the  troops  and 
sanitation  of  the  Camp  received  his  immediate  attention. 
In  speaking  of  this  he  says  :  ‘  There  were  some  steps 
which  were  taken  by  me  which  I  think  did  a  great  deal, 
not  to  bring  the  Army  especially  from  its  low  estate,  but 
to  prevent  the  consequence  of  that  low  estate  upon  the 
return  of  the  ensuing  summer.  And  I  think  that  no 
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greater  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  Army  than  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  whom  I  sent 
out  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  who  by  their  skill  and 
foreknowledge  removed  all  offensive  matter  from  the 
Camp,  and  prevented  that  which  every  one  was  pro¬ 
phesying  with  horror — namely,  the  rage  of  contagion  and 
disease  when  the  hot  weather  set  in.  F rom  the  exertions 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Army,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  seconded  their  efforts,  no  contagion  broke  out  in 
the  ranks  of  our  gallant  forces  ;  and,  from  the  time  that 
spring  burst  upon  that  island,  nothing  but  health  pervaded 
the  Army,  and  they  left  the  Crimea  and  returned  to 
England  in  a  state  of  health  unknown  even  at  home.’ 

One  immediate  result  of  these  precautions  was  that 
General  Simpson,  writing  on  April  i6th,  was  already  able 
to  declare  that  ‘  more  healthy  encampments  he  never  saw  ’ ; 
whilst  Admiral  Houston  Stewart  reports,  on  April  21st, 
that  ‘  our  troops  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  health  and 
strength  coming  fast.’  And,  notwithstanding  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  interval,  it^  is 
undeniable  that  the  British  troops  exhibited  to  the  foreign 
Generals  in  Codrington’s  parades  and  field-days  at  the 
close  of  the  war  formed  as  fine  and  as  fit  an  army  as  any 
lover  of  his  country  might  wish  to  see.  Meantime,  as  is 
no  less  universally  acknowledged,  the  French  Army  had 
been  steadily  deteriorating.  So  that,  whilst  avoiding  the 
mistake  of  attributing  to  one  that  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  was  due  to  many,  it  is  still  impossible  not  to  claim 
o'reat  credit  for  Lord  Panmure  for  his  share  in  bringing 
about  this  result. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Army  in  the  field  by  attention  not  merely 
to  sanitation  but  also  to  transport  and  supplies,  he  was 
bringing  much  energy  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  rein- 
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forcing  it — a  work  of  scarcely  secondary  importance,  if  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  In  this  he  was  not  less 
prompt  than  in  the  measures  just  described.  For  example, 
by  the  end  of  April  1855,  the  coming  into  force  of  his 
Limited  Enlistment  Bill  is  being  looked  forward  to;  by 
the  middle  of  May,  he  is  hard  at  work  forming  his 
Foreign  Legion — of  which,  by  June  nth,  the  German 
and  Swiss  portions  are  already  mustering  and  soon  to  be 
shipped  off.  They  sailed  in  August,  and  on  arrival  at 
Scutari  were  much  approved  by  British  officers.  Later 
in  the  year,  French-Swiss  and  Italian  Legions  were  in 
process  of  formation ;  whilst  a  Polish  Legion,  recently 
embodied,  was  already  moving  eastward.  The  unex¬ 
pected  delay  which  eventually  arose  in  getting  these 
legions  forward  is  accounted  for  by  Panmure’s  letter  to 
the  Queen,  dated  November  nth,  in  which  he  explains 
that  he  would  be  '  too  glad  to  hand  over  the  different 
regiments  much  sooner  ’  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but 
that  ‘  experience  has  proved  that  there  are  many  things 
which  require  correction  and  conforming  to  British 
practice,  which  a  Secretary  of  State  can  do  at  once 
and  quietly,  but  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
find  great  trouble  in  carrying  out,  as  he  can  only  act 
within  the  Sovereign’s  regulations,  and  by  following  estab¬ 
lished  etiquette.’  There  is  no  doubt  that  Panmure  acted 
wisely  in  not  making  the  system  of  organisation  to  be 
applied  to  the  Legions  too  strict  or  hard-and-fast,  and  it 
may  also  be  regretted  that  the  interesting  experiment 
involved  in  their  embodiment  was  put  to  no  proof  in  the 
field.  Lord  Panmure  himself  looked  forward  confidently 
to  the  result  to  be  obtained  from  it.^ 

In  writing  to  Lord  Clarendon,  September  17th,  1855, 

^  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  would  have  been,  including  Foreign  Legions, 
at  least  120,000  men  ready  to  take  the  field  under  the  British  General.  When 
Panmure  took  office,  he  found  the  army  so  reduced  by  sickness  and  death  that 
only  about  12,000  were  returned  as  fit  for  duty. 
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Prince  Albert  assigns  much  credit  to  Lord  Panmure 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  has  met  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Army  Works 
Corps.  And  already,  in  a  letter  of  the  previous  June,  we 
have  seen  the  Secretary  of  State  plead  earnestly  with  the 
conservatism  of  Lord  Raglan  to  give  his  Corps  of  Navvies 
a  fair  trial.  ‘  Believe  me,’  he  writes,  ‘  you  are  wrong,  and 
you  will  do  yourself  and  your  Army  great  injustice  to 
refuse  them.  They  will  not  disgrace  you,  and  will  do  all 
sorts  of  work  in  advance  of  the  Army. 

‘They  carry  with  them  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  they 
will  run  you  up  an  encampment  or  build  you  huts  on  a 
line  of  march  in  no  time.  ...  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
have  them,  or,  if  I  send  them  on  my  own  responsibility, 
that  you  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.’  Military  prejudice, 
however,  dies  hard,  and  the  civilian  labourers  found  little 
more  toleration  from  General  Codrington  than  they  had 
done  from  Lord  Raglan.  In  the  meantime,  Panmure’s 
consideration  for  the  over-worked  officers  at  the  front  had 
led  to  his  creation  of  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

To  have  failed  to  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  past 
winter  was  scarcely  possible,  yet,  for  all  that,  the  prudence 
and  energy  with  which  he  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
one  deserve  especial  credit.  For,  as  early  as  August  4th, 
he  is  already  writing  to  Simpson,  ‘  Whether  we  winter  in 
the  lines  or  not,  for  such  an  event  I  have  been  making 
all  due  preparation,  and  I  think  I  have  got  huts,  stores, 
forage,  and  warm  clothing  well  advanced.’  At  this  time 
there  were  still  good  hopes  that  the  Army  might  not  be 
called  upon  to  pass  a  second  winter  on  the  heights,  but 
the  history  of  the  next  six  months  was  to  prove  the  value 
of  his  forethought  and  precaution.  Throughout  that  time, 
he  was  never  tired  of  preaching  that  the  best  way  to  hasten 
peace  is  to  act  as  though  war  were  to  continue. 

Nor  were  the  details  of  his  department  at  home  re- 
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ceiving  less  than  their  due  of  attention,  as  is  illustrated 
by  a  letter  of  September  20th,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
writes,  after  a  visit  to  Woolwich  Arsenal,  ‘  The  state  of  the 
establishment  does  great  credit  to  your  administration. 
You  have  some  remarkably  intelligent  men  at  the  head 
of  departments,  and  there  is  throughout  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  progress  which  is  very  gratifying  to  me.’ 
Nor,  again,  in  estimating  the  amount  and  the  success 
of  Panmure’s  work,  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  during  much 
of  this  time,  he  was  required  to  make  head  against  an 
active  opposition  in  Parliament,  where  the  fate  of  the 
hostile  motions  of  Lords  Grey  and  Ellenborough  serve 
to  show  that  he  was  successful  in  carrying  the  country’s 
representatives  along  with  him. 

That  Lord  Panmure,  though  essentially  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  dominating  personality,  was  neither  harsh  nor 
overbearing  to  those  over  whom  his  position  gave  him 
power  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  tone  of  his  letters  to 
Lord  Raglan,  General  Simpson,  and  General  Codrington, 
which  is  kindly  and  considerate,  and  invites  the  confidence 
of  the  person  addressed.  For  example,  on  August  27th, 
he  writes  to  Simpson,  ‘  My  object  is  to  act  with  you  as  a 
friend,  as  well  as  to  direct  you  as  a  Minister,’  and,  on 
August  20th,  ‘  I  must  observe,  however,  that  you  are  to 
understand  that,  when  I  touch  on  any  particular  topic,  or 
urge  any  special  point,  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  that  you  have 
overlooked  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  view  any  remarks 
made  in  my  private  letters  as  offered  in  any  but  a  kindly 
spirit.’  The  arrangements  contrived  by  him  on  Simpson’s 
behalf  show  a  genuine  and  delicate  thoughtfulness,  and, 
indeed,  his  endeavours  to  support  and  encourage  the 
suffering  and  despondent  Commander  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  patience  and  consideration  for  another  quite  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  the  duty  of  a  Minister  of  State. 
Similarly,  too,  in  all  necessary  changes  of  the  military 
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personnel  he  had  shown  the  utmost  consideration  for  Lord 
Raglan’s  feelings,  nor  was  it  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  a 
single  member  of  that  Staff,  for  which  the  Commanding 
Officer  had  stood  up  so  loyally  against  popular  feeling  at 
home. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea  has  denounced,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the 
despatch  addressed  by  Panmure  to  Lord  Raglan  on 
February  12th,  1855.  But  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognised  that,  between  the  two  purposes  of  impartial 
record  of  events  and  impassioned  defence  of  an  individual, 
Kinglake’s  work  stumbles  and  falls.  Certainly,  in  the 
particular  instance  under  consideration,  his  methods  are 
less  those  of  the  historian  than  of  the  special  pleader. 
And,  indeed,  as  long  ago  as  January  1881,^  a  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  already  come  forward  to  clear 
Lord  Panmure’s  memory  from  the  imputation  brought 
against  it.  ‘  That  which  Mr.  Kinglake  calls  censure  on 
Lord  Raglan,’  says  this  writer,  the  then  Lord  Bury,  ‘  was, 
after  all,  only  a  reiteration  of  the  complaint  that  he  did 
not  furnish  the  Government  with  necessary  information.’ 
Nor  did  the  onus  even  of  this  remonstrance  rest  upon 
Panmure  alone.  ‘  Of  one  thing,’  continues  the  author 
just  quoted,  ‘we  can  assure  Mr.  Kinglake  on  the  best 
authority.  He  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Lord  Panmure 
was  responsible  for  the  despatch,  and  that  his  colleagues 
“  merely  assented.”  If  the  opinions  recorded  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Canning,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Lord  Granville,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  been  reproduced  in  the  War  Minister’s 
despatch,  that  document  would  have  contained  a  heavier 
indictment  against  Lord  Raglan  than  the  one  which 
actually  reached  the  Crimea.’^  That  the  Queen  shared  in 

^  The  volume  containing  Kinglake’s  charge  was  published  in  1880. 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  313,  p.  268. 
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the  feeling  expressed  by  Panmure  is  evident  from  the 
letters  incorporated  in  these  volumes. 

.  .  It  is  difficult,’  adds  Lord  Bury,  ‘  to  see  how  any 
Minister  could  without  dereliction  of  duty  refrain  from 
acting  as  Lord  Panmure  acted.  By  the  Constitution  of 
England,  he  was  responsible  for  the  Army  to  his  Queen 
and  to  his  country.  It  was  his  duty  to  speak  out. 
Cowardice  would  justly  have  been  charged  against  him 
if  under  the  circumstances  he  had  kept  silence,  even  though 
by  speaking  out  he  risked  a  wound  to  the  feelings  of  a 
well-loved  comrade.’  There  is  also  abundant  evidence  in 
the  correspondence  between  Lord  Raglan  and  Lord 
Panmure  that  good  feeling  continued  between  them  up  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Raglan’s  death.^ 

An  administrative  point  which  is  perhaps  more  open  to 
divergence  of  opinion  than  the  above  is  the  appointment  of 
Simpson’s  successor.  No  longer  ago  than  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  a  very  high  authority,  who  himself 
took  part  in  the  war,  gave  fresh  sanction  to  the  view  that 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  should  have  been  preferred  to  Sir 
William  Codrington.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
brilliancy  of  Sir  Colin’s  post-Crimean  achievements  have 
counted  for  nothing  in  the  formation  of  this  conviction  ; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fiery 
old  Highlander  was  not  credited  with  any  great  share  of 
those  diplomatic  qualifications  which  were  so  important  to 

^  In  regard  to  Kinglake’s  allegation  of  Lord  Panmure’s  subserviency  to  the 
Times — that  ‘he  took  his  marching  orders  submissively  from  the  sheets  of 
the  Times,'  and  that,  ‘  what  the  Times  had  been  enjoining  he  made  it  his 
first  task  to  do’  (vol.  vi.  p.  327),  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  which  is  here 
done  on  the  most  reliable  authority,  that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  War 
Office,  excepting  communications  which  were  sent  alike  to  all  the  principal 
newspapers,  no  communications,  direct  or  indirect,  existed  with  the  Times  ; 
that  no  persons  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
Government,  whose  announcements  were  semi-official,  ever  entered  the 
Private  Secretary’s  room ;  and  that,  though  in  later  life  Lord  Panmure  was 
glad  to  reckon  the  late  Mr.  Delane  among  the  most  valued  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  it  was  not  until  he  had  left  the  War  Office  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  him. 
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the  maintenance  of  our  relations  with  our  Allies,  and  in 
which  Lord  Raglan  had  so  signally  excelled.  With 
Marshal  Pelissier  on  the  one  hand  and  Sir  Colin  on  the 
other,  there  was  at  least  ground  for  apprehension  of 
difficulty. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  incident  belonging  to  this  time 
requires  a  word  of  allusion  and  explanation. 

To  one  of  his  telegrams  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at 
the  seat  of  war.  Lord  Panmure  had  appended  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  interests  of  his  nephew.  Captain  Dow- 
biggin,  of  the  4th  Regiment.^  The  words  used  by  him 
were  these :  ‘  I  recommend  Dowbiggin  to  your  notice, 
should  you  have  a  vacancy,  and  if  he  is  fit.’  But  in  those 
early  days  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  telegraphist  would 
sometimes  assume  a  right  to  cut  down  messages  as  he 
judged  fit.  Hence,  by  the  time  Lord  Panmure’s  message 
reached  its  destination,  it  had  assumed  the  form,  ‘Take 
care  of  Dowb  ’ — a  cryptic  sentence,  which  is  said  to  have 
long  and  greatly  puzzled  the  Head-quarters’  Staff.  Be¬ 
coming  known,  this  story  raised  a  laugh  at  a  time  when 
occasions  of  laughter  were  few,  and  has  in  consequence 
happened  to  survive.  But  for  this,  it  would  not  now  be 
worth  mentioning. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  successful  carrying  through 
of  the  longer  half  of  the  Crimean  War  that  Panmure’s 
term  of  administration  of  the  War  Office  was  made 
memorable.  The  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,^  an 
expedition  to  Persia,  and  an  expedition  to  China  fell  also 
within  that  period,  which  must  hence  be  characterised  as 
one  of  the  most  strenuous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  times.  To  announce  the  capture  of 

1  Having  lost  his  mother  at  an  early  age,  Dowbiggin  had  been  brought 
up  and  placed  in  the  Army  by  Lord  Panmure,  who  regarded  him  as  an 
adopted  son. 

2  During  the  Mutiny,  80,000  men  were  sent  from  home  and  from  the 
Colonies  to  reinforce  the  European  army  in  India. 
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Canton  was  one  of  Palmerston’s  last  acts  before  going  out 
of  office  in  1858, 

The  less  warlike  part  of  Lord  Panmure’s  work — the 
introduction,  that  is,  of  reforms  in  his  department — does 
not  call  for  very  detailed  mention  here,  being  dealt  with, 
like  the  wars  last  mentioned,  with  considerable  fulness  in 
the  foregoing  letters. 

At  the  Cabinet  Council  held  on  February  loth,  1855,  he 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet,  a  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  office  of  Ordnance 
as  a  separate  and  independent  department  —  the  object 
being  to  transfer  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  the 
discipline  and  patronage  of  the  corps  of  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  hitherto  controlled  by  the  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  civil  business  of 
the  Ordnance  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department, 
suitable  arrangements  being  made  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fortifications  and  barracks.  Accordingly, 
following  upon  this  instruction,  in  May  1855  the  Letters 
Patent  for  the  Board  of  Ordnance  were  revoked,  its  duties 
being  thenceforth  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  Queen’s  command,  transferred  the 
command  and  discipline  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers,  as  military  bodies  forming  part  of  the  British 
Army,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  on  withdrawing  from  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  to  Lord  Panmure,  refers 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ordnance  as  ‘a  measure  towards 
which  my  desires  have  long  pointed.’ 

But  the  above  transfer  was  in  reality  only  part  of  the 
larger  scheme  by  which  the  Army  Offices  were  now  con¬ 
solidated — the  control  of  the  Militia  and  Yeomanry  being 
transferred  from  the  Home  Office,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  being  undertaken  directly  by  the 
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War  Department,^  which  also  absorbed  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  The  Commissariat  Department  had  already, 
in  the  previous  December,  been  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  War  Department. 

The  gain  in  simplicity  and  saving  of  time  to  be 
obtained  by  this  reform  is  obvious,  whilst  its  details  also 
kept  in  view  Lord  Panmure’s  consistent  policy  of  preserving 
the  personal  authority  of  the  Sovereign  over  the  Army. 

But,  like  other  ardent  advocates  of  reform.  Lord 
Panmure,  with  the  advance  of  years,  reached  the  end  of 
his  tether  as  a  reformer,  and  so,  when  in  1871  Mr.  Card- 
well  introduced  his  Army  Regulation  Bill,  directed  to  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  he  spoke  against  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  so  doing,  he  was  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  the  political  security  which  is  afforded  to  a  State 
by  having  its  army  officered  by  men  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  or,  at  least,  having  a  stake  in  the  country, 
and  in  this  connection  he  recalled  the  dictum  of  De 
Narbonne,  War  Minister  in  France  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Period,  who  declared  that  the  effect  of  giving 
promotion  solely  for  merit  would  not  in  reality  be  favour¬ 
able  to  political  liberty,  because  a  Staff  composed  of 
soldiers  of  fortune  would  be  much  more  likely  to  support 
a  Dictator  than  would  a  body  of  officers  who  were  already 
bound  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  after  his  retirement 
from  official  life.  Lord  Panmure  continued  to  attend  the 
House  of  Lords  and  take  part  in  its  discussions,  especially 
in  those  relating  to  military  matters.  He  also  served  upon 
several  Commissions — acting,  in  particular,  as  Chairman  of 
one  ‘to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  Indian  officers’  in 
1865,  and  of  another,  on  Recruiting,  in  1866.  Much 

1  Through  a  Director-General  of  Army  Clothing,  to  whom  was  transferred 
from  the  abolished  Board  of  General  Officers  the  custody  of  the  ‘sealed 
patterns.’ 
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importance  was  attached  by  the  Government  of  the  time 
to  the  services  rendered  by  him  in  this  capacity — Lord 
Palmerston  writing,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  former 
Committee,  ‘We  want  as  Chairman  somebody  who,  from 
habits  and  position  and  military  knowledge,  would  give 
weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be.’ 

But  it  was  Scotland  that  was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
activity  during  these  later  years.  There  he  found  work  to 
do  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  tenants  by  erecting 
good  buildings  upon  his  estates,  in  encouraging  agriculture, 
and  in  exercising  the  prescriptive  functions  of  a  leading 
country  gentleman,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  a  county.  His 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  also 
maintained,  and  his  assistance  continued  to  be  sought  in 
such  church  ceremonies  as,  for  instance,  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Free  St.  George’s  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.^ 

Having  long  been  an  active  Freemason,  he  was  in 
1867  elected  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  largely  to  his  good  offices  that 
Scottish  Freemasonry  owed  the  patronage  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  In  such 
ways  as  this,  he  continued,  even  after  his  professed  retire¬ 
ment,  to  touch  contemporary  life  at  many  points,  and  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  respect  and  liking  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  which  was  especially  manifested  at 
a  complimentary  banquet  to  which  he  was  entertained  at 
Arbroath,  in  April  1871,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday. 

Not  many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Lord  Panmure 
have  been  preserved.  Among  them,  however,  is  one  which 
illustrates  his  intolerance  of  what  he  held  to  be  unjustifiable 
ignorance.  He  had  introduced  a  deputation  on  the  subject 

1  November  1867. 
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of  the  Tweed  Acts  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day,  who  was  paying  careful  heed 
whilst  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation  read  aloud  from 
a  memorandum.  Presently  the  Home  Secretary  inter¬ 
rupted,  asking,  ‘  Do  I  understand  you,  sir,  to  say  that 
the  salmon  sometimes  visits  the  sea?’  Now,  Sir  George 
had  a  great  and  doubtless  well-deserved  reputation  for  learn¬ 
ing,  but  the  fatuity,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  this  inquiry  was 
too  much  for  Lord  Panmure,  an  enthusiastic  salmon-fisher. 
He  brouo-ht  down  the  black  walking-stick,  which  he  used 
for  support,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Committee-room,  and 
rapped  out  the  words,  ‘  Good  God  !  with  how  little  wisdom 
is  this  country  governed  !  ’ 

On  another  occasion  the  Prince  Consort  had  paid  him 
a  visit  when  he  was  laid  up  with  gout.  On  the  Prince’s 
departure,  the  Private  Secretary  entered  the  room,  and 
to  him  Lord  Panmure  exclaimed  impulsively,  ‘  Is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  no  person  has  courage  to  tell  His  Royal 
Highness  the  truth  ?  ’ 

The  following,  which  shows  him  in  a  milder  light, 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  late  Professor  Masson’s.  At  a 
reception  given  by  the  Queen’s  Commissioner  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  young  lady  had 
sunsf  Carolina  Nairne’s  inimitable  song,  ‘The  Laird  of 
Cockpen.’  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song.  Lord  Panmure 
approached  the  singer,  complimented  her  upon  her  music, 
and  bowing  to  her  in  an  old-fashioned,  courtly  style, 
archly  added,  ‘  Madam,  /  am  the  Laird  of  Cockpen !  ’ 
For,  sure  enough,  Cockpen  is  on  the  Dalhousie  estate. 

A  fellow-passenger  who,  in  i860,  travelled  out  with 
him  to  the  East,  remembers  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  shipboard  in  reading  Horace. 

It  should  perhaps  have  been  stated  ere  this  that  in 
i860,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  James  Andrew,  tenth 
Earl  and  first  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  he  had  succeeded  to 
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the  entailed  estates  and  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
But  it  was  as  Lord  Panmure  that  his  most  important 
work  had  been  done,  and  it  is  by  that  name  that  he  is 
best  remembered. 

Keen  and  accomplished  sportsman  as  he  was,  he  had 
now  ample  means  to  compensate  himself  for  the  com¬ 
parative  hardships  of  his  early  years,  his  deer  forest  of 
Invermark  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  his 
grouse-bag  for  several  years  one  of  the  heaviest,  whilst 
at  Brechin  Castle  he  maintained  the  state  of  a  Grand 
Seigneur.  Twice  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  visits 
from  the  Queen  at  Invermark,  the  second  time  being 
during  her  widowhood ;  and,  indeed,  the  chill  which, 
developing  into  peritonitis,  finally  proved  fatal  to  him, 
is  believed  to  have  been  contracted  through  his  desiring 
not  to  fail  in  his  attendance  on  Her  Majesty  when 
she  happened  to  be  travelling  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  died  at  Brechin  Castle,  July  6th,  1874,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three.  That  the  Queen  recognised  in  him 
a  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  and  set  high  value  on  his 
services,  is  apparent  from  the  following  letters,  graciously 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty,  during  his  illness  and  after 
his  death,  to  his  sister  : — 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LADY  CHRISTIAN  MAULE 

WiNDSOP  Castle,  6,  1874. 

Dear  Lady  Christian, — I  have  this  morning  received 
your  kind  letter,  for  which  pray  accept  my  best  thanks.  I 
am  so  deeply  grieved  at  your  dear  brother’s  severe  illness, 
and  cannot  help  fearing  that  he  must  have  got  a  chill,  or 
tired  himself,  by  coming  to  the  Bridge  of  Dun,  as  by  your 
letter  I  see  it  came  on  that  very  same  evening.  Leopold 
is  as  distressed  as  I  am  at  this  serious  illness  of  dear  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me  and  mine. 
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Helena  and  her  husband  are  also  most  anxious  in  their 

mqume^an  events  have  taken  place  since  I  saw  you. 
Poor  Lady  Clarendon  s  and  Lady  Amberley  s  deaths,  and 
that  of  her  only  little  girl!  You  have  probably  not  told 

vour  dear  brother  of  these  events. 

Beo-ging  you  to  say  everything  most  kind  to  him  fro 
me  and  my  children,  and  hoping  to  receive  good  accounts, 
_ Believe  me  always,  yours  most  sincerely,  v.  k. 


THE  QUEEN  TO  LADY  CHRISTIAN  MAULE 

Windsor  Castle, /wd"  7,  1874. 

Dear  Lady  Christian, — I  little  thought  when  I  wrote 
to  YOU  yesterday  that  I  should  this  morning  receive  the 
distressing  intelligence  which  was  conveyed  to  me  m 
your  telegram  of  last  night.  From  the  accoums  of  the 
Lt  two  days,  I  had  hoped  that  your  dear  brother  would 
have  recovered.  Most  truly  and  deeply  do  I  feel  for  you 
who  have  been  for  so  many  years  his  constant  and  devoted 
companion,  and  I  feel  /  have  lost  a  most  kind,  faithful, 
and  loyal  friend  in  dear  Lord  Panmure. 

On  all  occasions  he  was  always  ready  to  serve  his 
Sovereign  loyally  and  truly,  and  his  name  will  ever  be 
gratefully  (remembered)  by  me  and  my  children. 

The  two  visits  to  Invermark,  so  different  m  their 
character,  I  shall  ever  look  back  to  with  pleasure  and 
interest  I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  kindly 
and  warmly  greeted  by  him  on  my  arrival  m  the  dear 
Highlands  and  on  my  return  to  the  South,  when  he  never 
shunned  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  come  and  mee 
us  at  the  Bridge  of  Dun,  where  only  this  day  fortnight  I 
saw  him  with  you  looking  well  and  strong,  little  thinking 
it  was  the  last  time  I  should  ever  see  him  in  this  world.  I 
can  never  either  forget  the  feeling  of  sympathy  he  showed 

for  me  at  the  time  of  my  great  sorrow.  _ 

May  God  support  and  comfort  you  is  the  sincere  prayer 

of  yours  affectionately,  Victoria,  R.  I. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA  TO  LADY  C.  MAULE 

Windsor  Castle,  December  8,  1874. 

Dear  Lady  Christian, — Pray  accept  my  very  sincere 
thanks  for  the  valuable  and  interesting  book  you  have  so 
kindly  sent  me  in  the  name  of  your  poor  dear  brother. 

We  missed  his  ever  kind  and  friendly  welcome  on  our 
journey  to  Scotland  very  much,  and  I  thought  both  going 
and  coming  back  that  I  must  see  him  as  I  always  did,  and 
so  frequently  accompanied  by  you, 

I  trust  your  health  is  good,  but  you  must  sadly  miss 
your  dear  companion,  and  find  England  a  great  change 
after  Scotland. — Ever  yours  affectionately,  V.  R, 

Doubtless  Lord  Panmure’s  reputation  as  a  man  and  as 
a  War  Minister  has  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of 
Kinglake.  But  Kinglake’s  partisanship  is  notorious.  In 
writing  his  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  had  one  main 
object  in  view,  to  wit,  the  rehabilitation  and  glorification 
of  Lord  Raglan  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  preoccupation  was 
to  render  him  less  than  just  to  whomsoever  he  chose  to 
consider  hostile  to  his  hero.  It  is  indeed  with  difficulty 
that  the  Sovereign  herself  escapes  those  animadversions 
which  he  allows  to  fall  by  implication  on  those  nearest  to 
her  person.^  Since  Kinglake’s  day,  however,  the  writing 
of  history  has  been  revolutionised.  And  one  result  of  this 
revolution  is  that  his  literary  portraits,  whether  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  of  St.  Arnaud,  or  of  Lord  Panmure,  are  recog¬ 
nised  less  as  the  serious  studies  of  a  sober  chronicler  than 
as  extravagant  exercises  of  a  sportively  ironical  fancy. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  a  bitter  personal  animosity  contributes  harshness  to 
the  outline.  That  case,  is  not,  however,  the  case  in  which 
we  are  here  most  interested. 

^  See  vol.  vi.  p.  333  seq. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Time  and  the  clearer  light  which  it  brings  with  it  have 
already  proved  the  futility  of  Kinglake  s  defence  of  Raglan’s 
o-eneralship— we  do  not  say  of  Raglan’s  public  or  private 
Character,  which  were  of  the  noblest  and  most  lovable,  or 
of  the  many  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country, 
most  notably,  perhaps,  in  preserving  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  And  just  as 
Kino-lake  has  done  more  than  justice  to  the  military  talents 
of  the  Commander,  so  he  has  done  less  than  justice  to  the 
temper  and  administrative  talents  of  the  War  Minister. 

In  the  foregoing  letters  Lord  Panmure  has  spoken  for 
himself.  Special  brilliancy  of  endowment  is  not  claimed 
for  him.  But  it  is  claimed  that  he  there  reveals  himself  as 
a  high-minded,  hard-working,  and  self-sacrificing  public 
servant ;  one  who  proved  himself  ‘  good  at  need  of 
service  in  emergency,  who  was  well  qualified  by  natural 
ability  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  who  in 
that  capacity  consistently  worked  his  hardest  and  did  his 
best.  He  was  without  those  striking  and  winning  attri¬ 
butes,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  enthusiasni  and  of 
ideality,  which  made  Sidney  Herbert  so  attractive  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  in  his  own  peculiar  qualities  of  sound 
sense  and  vigour  of  character  he  was  probably  Herbert’s 

superior. 

As  regards  his  private  character,  he  had  a  warm 
temper,  which  gout  aggravated,  but  of  which  the  mani¬ 
festations  were  of  brief  duration.  And  he  had  also  that 
redeeming  attribute  which  is  so  often  associated  with 
warmth  of  temper— a  warm  heart.  In  his  own  house  he 
was  a  hospitable  and  attentive  host,  and  many  instances  of 
his  substantial  kindness  to  friends  and  dependants  were 
brought  to  light  upon  his  death.  For  example,  there  was 
found  among  his  papers  a  long  list  of  persons,  of  various 
degree,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
annuities — among  them  being  friends  in  his  own  station  in 
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life  whose  circumstances  had  become  reduced,  or  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  same.  As  a  politician  he  was 
without  rancour,  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  his  political  opponents.  A  true  sportsman,  he 
carried  with  him  into  public  life  the  sportsman’s  instinct  of 
fairness — as  an  instance  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  when  Disraeli  was  rousing  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  cheers  by  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Fox  Maule,  as  he  then  was,  would  invariably  refrain 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  demonstration.  But  probably 
the  best  testimony  to  the  true  amiability  of  his  character  is 
to  be  found  in  the  warm  affection  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  those  who  were  brought  into  closest  relation 
with  him.  And  among  these  must  be  numbered  not  only 
his  relatives,  dependants,  and  political  colleagues — such  as 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  who  had  the  ‘greatest  possible  affec¬ 
tion  for  him  ’ — but  also  the  Sovereign  whom  it  was  his  pride 
to  serve  with  chivalrous  loyalty  and  devotion. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER 

BY 

THE  LATE  REV.  PRINCIPAL  RAINY,  D.D. 

LORD  DALHOUSIE  AND  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

A  VERY  appreciable  element  and  influence  in  the  life  (T 
Lord  Dalhousie  must  be  recognised  in  connection  with 
Scottish  Church  affairs.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
Evangelical  and  reforming  party  m  the  Church  of  Scotland . 
he  aided  them  in  every  way  open  to  him  during  the  conflic 
which  ended  in  the  Disruption  of  1843  :  and  he  continued 
as  long  as  he  lived  to  give  his  hearty  support  to  the  Pree 
Church.  On  these  questions  he  diverged  from  the  views  o 
his  father.  His  sisters  shared  his  Church  tendencies,  and 
were  not  less  consistent  and  thorough  in  their  adherence. 

An  old  and  great  question  in  the  history  of  the  Scottis^ti 
Church  had  been  the  question  of  the  Church  s  independ¬ 
ence  in  matters  spiritual,  that  is,  practical^,  in  matters  o 
faith  and  discipline.  In  many  forms  of  ^urch  life  this 
would  have  meant  the  independence^  of  the  c  ergy.  u 
the  Scottish  Church  was  organised  in  a  series  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Courts  rising  from  the  kirk-session  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  elders  took  part  with  the  ministers  in 
all  the  proceedings  ;  and  a  popular  interest  in  the  principles 
which  the  Church  professed  and  on  which  the  Church  was 
o-overned  was  rigorously  maintained  from  the  Reformation 
downwards.  The  General  Assembly  was  the  ecclesiastical 
parliament  of  Scotland,  and  while  m  all  the  great  o 

the  history  the  people  supported  the  Church  Courts,  the 
Courts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  relied  on  to  support  the 

special  rights  of  the  people.  ,  ,  r-u  u  a 

The  Scottish  Church  was  an  Established  Church,  and 
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therefore  had  to  reckon  with  State  power  as  well  as  State 
favour.  The  Church  maintained  her  independence  and 
believed  that  the  State  had  guaranteed  it ;  but  this  applied 
only  to  matters  spiritual.  On  the  other  side,  the  State’s 
right  to  control  her  own  gifts  of  money  and  privilege  were 
as  frankly  recognised.  It  was  believed  that  these  two 
forms  of  independent  authority,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil,  could  walk  together,  and  indeed  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  not  without  times  of  serious  friction  and  conflict, 
for  about  three  hundred  years.  But  it  was  known  that 
the  relation  was  a  delicate  one,  and  required  for  its 
maintenance  some  prudence  on  both  sides. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  maintain  and  guard 
the  rights  of  her  people.  If  the  Church  Courts  were  at 
any  time  disposed  or  tempted  to  encroach  on  these,  or  to 
sacrifice  them,  the  people  were  generally  prompt  to  protest 
and  to  assert  them.  Among  these  rights  one  of  the  most 
important  was  their  claim  to  a  potential  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  ministers  who  were  to  care  for  their 
souls.  The  simplest  and  fullest  expression  of  such  a 
potential  voice  was  the  right  of  congregations  to  choose 
their  own  minister,  and  that  was  the  line  prescribed  in  the 
first  Book  of  Discipline.  Changes  in  this  respect  took 
place  at  various  periods ;  but  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  their  mind  regarded  and,  at  least,  not  to  have  a 
minister  thrust  upon  them  against  their  will,  continued  to 
be  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  Church.  Hence  no 
minister  was  settled  in  any  organised  congregation  without 
a  ‘Call’ — an  invitation  from  the  office-bearers  and  people 
to  the  person  in  view,  to  become  their  minister — which 
was  signed  under  fixed  precautions,  and  considered  by  the 
Presbytery  prior  to  the  induction  of  the  minister.  Thus 
even  when  the  nomination  of  the  minister  to  a  vacant 
charge  was  in  other  hands,  the  consent  at  least  of  the 
congregation  was  expressed  by  the  call. 

Lay  patronage  had  passed  away  at  the  Revolution 
settlement,  being  formally  abolished  in  1690:  it  was  re¬ 
stored  again  in  1712,  against  the  unanimous  protest  of 
the  Church,  by  a  party  in  the  British  Parliament  which 
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had  no  sympathy  with  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  After 
about  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  settlement 
on  presentation  by  Patrons  began  to  be  carried  through 
but  in  all  cases  the  call  continued  to  be  required  and 
formally  proceeded  on,  as  the  ancient  practice  of  the 

Church. 

Durino"  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  party 
prevailedin  the  Church  Courts  which  was  not  disposed  to 
care  much  for  popular  sentiment,  nor  for  the  Reformation 
theology  which  was  generally  acceptable^  to  the  people. 
This  party  did  not  venture  to  dispense  with  the  call ;  but 
they  formed  a  habit  of  accepting  and  sustaining  calls, 
signed  by  any  fraction  of  the  congregation,  however  sma  1. 
In  this  way  the  presentation  of  the  patron  must  as  a  rule 
prevail,  for  it  was  always  possible  to  procure  some  signa¬ 
ture  in  favour  of  his  presentee.  Under  this  system  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church  made  rapid  progress. 

With  the  progress  of  the  religious  awakening  which 
was  felt  in  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
became  powerful  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Evangelical  and 
reforming  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  became  again 
powerful,  and  regained  the  lead  in  the  General  Assembly. 
The  effort  to  reform  and  invigorate  the  system  of  the 
Church  was  commenced.  At  more  points  than  one  in 
their  programme,  the  power  of  the  Church  through  her 
Assembly  to  determine  how  spiritual  relations  should  be 
formed  was  challenged  by  interested  parties,  who  brought 
the  question  into  the  Civil  Courts.  A  conflict  of  juris¬ 
dictions  ensued,  and  as  the  Crown  and  Parliament  took 
the  side  of  the  Civil  Courts,  the  Disruption  ensued  in 

1843.  . 

With  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ministers  the  obvious 

course  for  the  reforming  party  to  take  was  to  revive  the 
authority  of  the  call  by  providing  that  the  call  should  not 
be  sustained,  and  therefore  that  the  patron  s  presentee 
should  not  be  inducted,  unless  the  call  were  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  communicants.  But  it  was  ^  resolved  to 
take  what  seemed  the  milder  course  of  requiring,  not  that 
the  majority  should  invite  the  presentee,  but  that  at  least 
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a  majority  of  male  heads  of  families,  being  communicants, 
should  not  object.  The  settlement,  after  due  preliminaries, 
was  to  proceed,  unless  a  paper  in  prescribed  form,  object¬ 
ing  to  the  settlement,  and  signed  by  a  majority  as  just 
described,  were  tendered  to  the  Presbytery.  In  that  case 
the  Presbytery  should  not  proceed  to  induct,  and  the 
presentation  having  failed,  the  patron  might  present  anew. 
The  Act  of  Assembly  which  contained  these  points,  along 
with  some  provisions  to  guard  against  malicious  or  spiteful 
objections,  was  popularly  called  the  Veto  Act.  Its  real 
and  official  name  was  the  Act  on  Calls.  The  formal 
contest  about  it  was  begun  in  connection  with  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  which 
led  to  process  in  the  Civil  Courts  in  1837  and  following 
years. 

The  leader  in  these  efforts  of  the  Church  was  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  had  already  signalised  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  the  Scottish  Church  by  a  Church 
Extension  movement,  which  added  nearly  two  hundred 
charges  to  the  congregations  of  the  Church.  It  was  one 
symptom  of  an  immense  impulse  of  zeal  and  hopeful  effort 
which  was  penetrating  every  part  of  the  Church,  and 
promised  to  achieve  great  things  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  collision  of  jurisdictions  between  the  Courts  of  Civil 
Law  and  the  Courts  of  the  Church  could  not  take  place 
without  great  excitement  and  painful  scandals.  The 
Church  maintained  her  rights  as  not  only  scriptural,  but 
constitutional,  rooted  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  Because  they  were  scriptural,  she  could 
not  give  way ;  because  they  were  constitutional,  she  could 
not  retire  from  her  connection  with  the  State,  unless  the 
State  made  it  plain  that  the  new  reading  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion  by  the  Courts  of  Law  was  sanctioned  by  the  State. 
Once  the  Courts  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Courts  Civil  came 
into  collision  on  the  point  of  settlements,  cases  of  conflict 
multiplied  rapidly  along  the  frontiers  of  the  two  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  each  as  it  arose  and  took  shape  adding  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  stirred  the  whole  community. 

Lord  Aberdeen  made  an  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
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by  a  Bill  which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
as  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly,  did  not  secure  the  liberties  which  it  was  matter 
of  conscience  with  them  to  maintain,  the  measure  was 
dropped.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the_  head  of  the 
Government  \sic\  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  took 
occasion  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  session  of  1840.  He  expressed 
regret  that  the  Church  had  determined  in  certain  particulars 
to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Courts,  and  he  advised 
that  the  Church  should  set  a  good  example  by  implicit 
obedience.  This  view  of  the  case  was  probably  quite 
natural  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  Churchmanship, 
and  was  probably  generally  shared  by  Englishmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

But  the  Scottish  Church  found  a  prompt  and  resolute 
champion  in  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  He  took  the  distinction 
with  perfect  clearness  between  the  spiritual  acts,  in  which 
the  Church  claimed  the  right  to  apply  her  own  principles, 
and  the  civil  functions  which  her  Courts  might  occasionally 
have  to  discharge.  In  the  latter  the  Church  frankly  owned 
that  the  decisions  of  her  Courts  were  subject  to  review  and 
correction  by  the  Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  said. 

‘  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  over 
and  over  again  declared  that  so  far  as  civil  rights  were  concerned 
it  would  bow  implicitly  to  the  decisions;of  the  Law  ;  but  so  closely 
was  the  possession  of  benefices  bound  together  with  the  care  of 
souls,  that  it  was  scarcely  for  one  not  acquainted  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  those  two  rights.  To  those  who  knew  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  the  line  was  clear  and  distinct.  So  then  it  was 
apparent  that  all  the  Church  had  done  was  to  say,  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  obeyed  the  law  as  to  benefices,  still  they  owed 
a  duty  to  a  higher  authority  than  man,  when  they  inducted  to  a 
congregation  of  their  Church  any  individual  to  have  a  care  of 
souls.  On  this  point  it  was  that  the  General  Assembly  had 
maintained  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  had  recognised 
and  upheld  the  principle  of  what  had  been  called  Non-intrusion. 
.  .  .  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  show 
to  their  respective  flocks  an  example  of  devoted  obedience  to  the 
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laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they  would  induce  them  not  to 
persist  in  their  present  opinions.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
clergy  would  preach  peace  and  goodwill  to  men,  and  would  in¬ 
duce  their  flocks  to  obey  in  all  those  matters  in  which  they  were 
bound  to  obey.  But  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  say 
that  those  persons,  who  had  gone  through  so  much  obloquy, 
should  desert  the  points  they  had  contended  for,  and  thus  abandon 
what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  their  sacred  duty,  he  could  not 
concur  in  that  expectation.’ 

Fresh  legal  decisions  increased  the  complications  in 
Scotland  during  1841  and  1842,  It  was  clear  that  the 
situation  could  not  be  Indefinitely  prolonged.  Those  who 
maintained  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  who 
felt  that  without  them  an  Establishment  must  cease  to  be 
defensible,  could  not  suddenly  resign  the  conflict  and 
separate  from  the  State  ;  they  were  bound  to  do  their 
utmost  to  preserve  what  they  had  received.  But  unless 
the  Legislature  interposed  with  an  adequate  modus  vivendi, 
the  time  was  plainly  hastening  on  when  the  Church  must 
seek,  apart  from  the  State,  the  freedom  which  the  Courts 
of  Law  refused  to  recoo'uise. 

o 

In  1841  the  Duke  of  Argyle  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  would  have  satisfied  the  Church, 
but  which  failed  to  find  support.  Early  in  1842  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  introduced  a  Bill  in 
the  Commons  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  by  a  statement  from  Sir  James  Graham  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  legislate.  Sir  James 
Graham  explained  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  measure 
referred  to,  and  was  at  once  told  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  that 
it  could  effect  no  real  settlement.  Mr.  Maule  w^as  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  P.  Maxwell  Stewart,  and  by  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Scottish  Bar.  A  similar  situation  was  presented  on  a 
later  occasion,  when  Sir  A.  Leith  Hay  called  attention  to 
the  urgency  of  the  question.  Sir  James  Graham  identified 
himself  with  the  position  of  the  Scottish  judges — which 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  would  apply  no  remedy 
— and  Mr.  Maule  maintained  that  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
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Parliament,  and  decisions  of  the  Scottish  Courts  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  eighteenth  century,  evinced  that  the  liberties 
claimed  had  been  conceded  long  ago,  and  recognised  by 
the  Civil  Courts. 

In  these  circumstances  the  General  Assembly  of  1842, 
realising  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation,  deliberately  pre¬ 
pared  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  issue.  They 
adopted  the  document  called  the  Claim  of  Right,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  rights  which  had  been  assailed, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  held  that  these  were 
not  only  theologically  sound,  but  were  part  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.  They  also 
made  it  clear  that  on  these  points  they  held  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  make  no  surrender.  If  they  were 
in  any  danger  of  underrating  the  seriousness  of  their 
position,  the  sense  of  it  was  quickened  by  an  interdict 
from  the  Court  of  Session  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Assembly — the  first  event  of  that  kind  in  the  Church’s 
history.  It  purported  to  prohibit  the  Assembly  from 
admitting  two  of  the  ministers  sent  up  from  Presbyteries 
to  seats  in  the  House. 

All  this  time  the  conviction  cherished  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Scottish  advisers  was  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  partook  largely  of  the  element  of  bluff,  and  would 
give  way  to  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  postponed  Bill  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Monzie  came  in  for  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  an  impressive  situation  arose, 
which  created  lively  interest  at  the  time.  The  Speaker 
had  been  advised  that  the  Bill  affected  Crown  patronage, 
and  he  ruled  that  it  could  proceed  no  further  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Maule  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  said  he  believed  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Prime  Minister  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  remove  the 
objection,  and  he  appealed  to  him  to  do  so.  The  appeal 
was  ineffectual,  and  the  Bill  went  no  further. 

The  final  crisis  was  prepared  by  two  events.  One  was 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  what  was  known  as 
the  second  Auchterarder  case,  in  1842.  This  decision 
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confirmed  the  judgment  in  that  case  of  the  Courts  below, 
and  it  affirmed  the  risfht  of  the  Civil  Court  to  order  and  to 
prohibit  spiritual  acts.  The  second  event  was  the  reply  of 
the  Government  to  the  Claim  of  Right.  They  said  in 
effect  that  they  could  not  propose  legislation  on  the  lines 
demanded  in  the  Claim  of  Right.  In  order  to  make  it 
clear  whether  the  House  of  Commons  occupied  the  same 
ground,  a  petition  was  sent  up,  which  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  motion  in  the  House.  This  duty  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Maule.  His  motion  was  in  substance  that  the  House 
should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  should 
express  their  opinion  as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  juris¬ 
diction  of  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland. 
The  House  rejected  the  motion ;  but  out  of  thirty-seven 
Scottish  members  who  voted,  twenty-five  voted  for  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  reproduce  some  part  of  Mr.  Maule’s 
important  speech  on  this  debate,  because  it  throws  light 
on  a  discussion  which  has  historical  significance,  and 
because  it  illustrates,  also,  the  strong  and  clear  method  in 
which  Mr.  Maule  discussed  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
while  the  most  important  question  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
business  is  whether  Churches  ought  on  Christian  grounds 
to  claim  these  liberties,  the  practical  question,  forced  to 
the  front  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  whether  these 
liberties  had  been  claimed  by  and  legislatively  assured  to 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  That  was  a  con¬ 
stitutional  question,  and  it  had  to  be  argued  on  constitu¬ 
tional  lines. 

Mr.  Maule  said  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  brought 
two  grievances  before  the  House.  The  first  was  that  an 
infringement  had  been  made  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  General 
Assembly  was  the  chief,  through  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  by  the  Civil  Courts.  What  the 
Church  of  Scotland  claimed  was  that,  within  their  own 
sphere,  they  were  independent  Courts,  like  as  any  other 
Courts  which  existed  in  Scotland  were  independent  in 
their  own  sphere.  It  was  said  that  they  alone  claimed  to 
be  the  judges  of  what  was  spiritual  and  what  was  civil. 
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They  did  not.  They  held  that  other  Courts  had  a  right 
to  determine  for  their  own  purposes,  in  the  cases  brought 
before  them,  what  was  civil  and  what  was  spiritual.  All 
they  set  up  for  was  that  they  were  independent  Courts 
recognised  by  the  law.  And  he  thought  that  claim  was 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Statutes  of  Scotland. 

Here  Mr.  Maule  entered  on  a  full  statement  of  the 
effect  of  the  Scottish  Statutes  relating  to  the  Church  from 
1567  downwards — closing  this  part  of  his  statement  with 
the  Act  of  Union  between  the  kingdoms,  which  ratified 
and  confirmed  the  Presbyterian  Government  of  the  Church 
as  confirmed  by  former  statutes,  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  and  unalterable  condition  of  any  treaty  of 
Union  to  be  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Maule  summed  up  by  saying  ; — 

‘There  is  by  the  Constitution  of  these  Realms  an  exclusive 
and  perpetual  jurisdiction,  both  judicial  and  legislative,  in  all 
matters  ecclesiastical,  vested  in  the  Courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church :  and  though  these  were  at  various  times  vehemently 
opposed  by  certain  orders  of  the  community,  I  must  say  that  till 
the  present  discussion  arose  I  never  heard  them  denied.’ 

The  other  grievance  which  the  Church’s  petition 
brouorht  before  the  House  was  that  of  Patronage.  This 
had  not  been  till  now  brought  before  Parliament  by  the 
Church  :  nor  did  she  now  propose  the  removal  of  it  as  an 
essential  condition  of  an  acceptable  settlement.  But 
Patronage  was  the  pretext  on  which  most  of  the  invasions 
of  the  Church’s  jurisdiction  had  been  founded;  and  now, 
when  the  last  effort  was  being  made  to  reach  the  ear  of 
Parliament,  it  was  thought  proper  to  point  this  out.  The 
Church  had  endeavoured  to  work  patronage  into  the 
genuine  system  of  the  Church,  and  the  difficulty  had 
proved  to  be  too  great.  Mr.  Maule  pointed  out  that  it 
was  an  old  grievance,  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  the 
enemies  of  Presbyterianism  then  in  power,  and  never 
regarded  as  other  than  a  grievance.  Now,  however,  it 
proved  to  be  a  serious  danger.  Mr.  Maule  closed  by 
saying  ; — 

‘  If  Parliament  means  to  save  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
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disruption  of  all  its  best  and  most  efficient  ministers,  they  must 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The  House  may  believe 
that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  there  will  be  a  huge 
secession  of  ministers  and  also  of  a  body  to  which  you  can 
scarcely  attach  less  importance,  I  mean  the  Eldership  of  the 
Church  and  her  communicants.  This  you  may  rely  upon.  To 
expect  anything  else  from  such  a  resolute  people  as  the  Scotch  is 
but  a  disordered  fancy.  I  entreat  this  House  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.’ 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  on  i8th  May  1843, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  ministers  left  their  manses 
and  gave  up  their  stipends  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
principles.  They  constituted  themselves,  along  with  the 
elders  accredited  to  join  them,  into  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  One  of  the  acts  of  that  first  Free  Church 
Assembly  was  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  members  of 
Parliament  who  had  advocated  the  Church’s  cause  in  the 
H  ouse  of  Commons.  In  moving  this  resolution  Mr. 
Murray  Dunlop  said  : — 

‘  First  we  have  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
my  sense  of  his  services.  A  more  earnest,  a  more  upright,  a  more 
sincere  friend  of  the  cause  does  not  exist  in  this  Assembly.  I 
have  had  the  most  ample  means  of  knowing  how  anxiously  and 
devotedly  he  laboured  in  our  cause,  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  sought  to  maintain  our  rights.  When  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Maule  had  much  to  do  in  the  disposal  of  Church 
patronage ;  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  was  administered  with 
more  fidelity,  or  a  more  perfect  desire  to  present  such  ministers  as 
would  labour  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  be  acceptable  to 
the  people.  To  Mr.  Maule  I  am  sure  that  this  Assembly  will  with 
its  whole  heart  give  thanks.’ 

Mr.  Maule’s  reply,  which  winds  up  one  stage  of  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  must  be  given 
at  length.  It  was  dated  at  Brighton,  9th  June.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  Assembly’s  appreciation  of  his  services,  and 

‘  I  look  upon  this  as  an  honour  of  which  I  may  greatly  boast, 
not  simply  as  tending  to  raise  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-country¬ 
men,  but  because  it  will  hand  down  to  posterity  my  name  in 
association  with  those  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  for 
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conscience’  sake  have  made  one  of  the  noblest  sacrifices  which 
history  has  been  called  on  to  record.  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  and 
the  high-minded  men  who  took  part  in  that  great  event,  which  the 
civilised  world  has  scarcely  yet  learned  to  comprehend  and  can 
never  cease  to  admire,  on  the  response  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  have  made  to  the  voice  of  the  faithful  among  his 
ministers.  I  rely  upon  you,  sir,  to  convey  to  the  Assembly  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  their  notice  of  me,  my  determination  cordially 
to  unite  with  them  in  promoting  the  best  interests  and  usefulness 
of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church.’ 

Fox  Maule,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  Scotland, 
evidently  felt  all  the  significance  of  this  position  as  the 
trusted  and  special  representative  of  his  Church  before 
Parliament.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  neither  in  his  view,  nor  in  that  of  those  he  represented, 
was  the  question  one  merely  of  constitutional  law,  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tradition,  or  even  of  high  practical  expediency. 
The  liberty  claimed  by  the  Church  was  liberty  in  the 
matters  committed  to  his  Church  by  Christ,  to  learn  His 
Will,  and,  according  to  the  Church’s  own  conviction  of 
duty,  to  do  it.  That  was  why,  in  those  things,  every  other 
authority  must  be  declined.  It  was  a  religious  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  Founder  and  Lord  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Maule 
believed  that  it  was  valued  and  contended  for  in  Scotland 
in  that  light.  But  no  doubt  it  thrilled  him  when  he  saw 
how  the  sincerity  of  that  profession  was  vindicated  by  the 
sacrifices  of  ministers,  by  the  prompt  enthusiasm  of  effort 
with  which  the  people  gathered  round  them,  and  by  the 
gladness  and  the  aspiration  which  pervaded  the  whole 
movement.  His  strong  convictions  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  his  grasp  of  principles  secured  his  advocacy 
during  the  contest.  But  probably  one  may  think  that  the 
impressions  just  referred  to  drew  him  to  the  Church  he 
had  fought  for  by  another  tie.  He  liked,  and  he  found  it, 
no  doubt,  to  be  helpful,  to  associate  with  men  whose 
religious  sincerity  had  survived  that  trial.  Certainly  he 
cherished  his  Free  Church  friendships  and  was  most  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  end  in  his  attendance  at  the  Assembly.  He  was 
a  man  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  had  no  great 
religious  advantages,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  life  refrained 
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from  ostentatious  religious  profession.  But  it  always 
seemed  to  the  writer  that  he  liked  and  profited  by  the 
fellowship  of  the  Christian  men  who  had  made  good  their 
profession  by  the  fidelity  of  their  actions. 

In  1845  Mr.  Maule,  who  had  become  an  elder  (after 
his  succession  to  the  family  title,  he  served  as  such  in 
the  congregation  in  which  he  worshipped  at  Brechin),  was 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  representative,  and 
with  a  few  interruptions  from  political  engagements,  he 
attended  the  Assembly  regularly  for  many  years.  His 
first  speech  was  in  support  of  petitioning  against  the 
Maynooth  College  Bill  then  before  Parliament.  After 
referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  in  Parliament 
opposed  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  went  on  to  say : — 

‘  My  friend,  my  gracious  friend,  Mr.  Shiel,  told  me  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  when  I  returned  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my 
“spiritual  dominions,”  I  should  be  received  by  my  countrymen 
with  dismal  hallelujahs  and  lugubrious  hosannas.  Now,  fathers 
and  brethren,  of  the  dismal  hosannas  and  the  cheers  with  which 
you  greeted  my  appearance  among  you,  long  may  I  live  to  be  so 
received,  and  long  may  I  live  to  stand  in  such  circumstances  as 
these,  when  I  know  that  all  the  best  feelings,  all  the  right  sense, 
and  all  the  true  religion  of  my  countrymen  approve  of  the  acts  I 
have  performed.  “  My  spiritual  dominions  !  ”  I  wish  it  may  be 
said  of  Scotland  that  it  is  the  spiritual  dominion  among  the 
dominions  of  our  Sovereign,  and  that  whatever  may  be  done  else¬ 
where,  we  at  least  will  stand  foremost  to  maintain  here  true 
religious  liberty.’ 

The  speaker  went  on  to  show  that  what  was  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1842  had  now  been  granted 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  the  Endowment  of 
Maynooth. 

Mr.  Maule  did  not  confine  himself  to  semi-political 
subjects.  During  the  sittings  of  this  Assembly,  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  resigned  the  Convenership  of  the  Fund  he 
had  organised  with  so  much  success  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  no  minister 
took  part :  it  was  conducted  entirely  by  laymen.  Lord 
Breadalbane,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Monzie, 
Sheriff  Speirs,  and  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop  vied  with  one 
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another  in  their  veneration  for  their  great  leader,  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Among  the  other 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Maule  spoke  at  this  Assembly  was 
the  organisation  of  the  Church’s  New  Theological 
College.  His  interest  in  this  department  of  the  Church’s 
work  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  late 
as  1873  ^  practical  interest  in  constituting  and 

endowing  the  Students’  Dining-Hall,  and  more  than  once 
was  present  as  a  guest.  He  was  generous  also  to  the 
College  Library. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1846  the  subject  of  refusal  of  sites  be¬ 
came  prominent.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  landowners 
refused  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  many 
ministers,  owing  to  refusal  of  sites  for  manses,  were  obliged 
to  live  at  a  distance  from  their  congregations.  At  Kelmaltic 
(su)  the  Free  Church  congregation,  after  resorting  to  a 
cemeterv,  from  which  they  were  ejected  by  interdict,  took 
refuge  on  the  sea-shore  within  high-water  mark,  to  hold 
public  worship.  At  Strontian  a  floating  church  had  to  be 
provided,  which  was  anchored  in  the  sound  and  was  reached 
by  boats.  At  Wanlockhead  (one  of  the  highest  inhabited 
spots  in  Scotland)  the  turnpike  road  was  the  only  place 
where  the  people  could  worship  unmolested  ;  and  they  had 
to  do  so  in  driving  snow.  Other  congregations  had  to 
assemble  in  quarries,  or  on  the  commons  known  in  Scotland 
as  ‘drove  stands.’  Mr.  Maule  shared  deeply  in  the  indigna¬ 
tion  aroused  by  these  experiences,  and  he  expressed  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 

‘  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  this  my  native  country  and  see  what 
is  going  on  there  with  respect  to  the  Free  Church,  I,  like  Sheriff 
Speirs,  blush  for  those  of  my  countrymen  who  are  guilty  of  these 
acts — I  take  leave  to  say  these  atrocious  acts.  I  hold  them  re¬ 
sponsible  not  simply  to  society  at  large  in  this  world,  but  to  a  far 
higher  Authority  for  the  manner  in  which  they  execute  the  duties 
which  devolve  on  them  as  proprietors  of  land.  It  has  been  said 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights :  and  what  is  it, 
I  would  ask,  that  secures  to  property  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights.’  Why,  it  is  the  Law.  And  the  Law  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  again  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  rights  which  it 
protects.  Not  only  do  I  maintain,  on  general  grounds  of  tolera- 
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tion,  that  the  refusal  of  sites  is  not  to  f>e  endured,  but  I  will  say 
that  if  property  is  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  not  for  promoting; 
the  happiness  of  the  community,  but  to  cause  or  enhance  suffering', 
then  let  those  who  hold  property  beware  lest  the  question  be 
raised,  “Why  should  we  protect  the  tenure  of  pro[;erty,  while 
rights  of  property  have  become  to  us  a  source  of  suffering  instead 
of  encouragement?”  I  do  not  enter  now  into  the  details  of  every 
case  of  oppression,  but  there  is  no  case  that  may  be  entrusted  to 
me  which  I  shall  not  bring  out  fully  for  the  information  of 
England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  world.’ 

The  speaker  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  1846  he 
brought  in  a  Bill  upon  the  subject,  in  connection  with 
which  he  depicted  to  the  House  the  treatment  which  con¬ 
gregations  had  received  and  the  shifts  to  which  they  had 
been  driven  in  arranging  for  public  worship,  d  ents,  halls, 
floating  churches,  private  dwellings,  disused  quarries,  caves, 
and  abandoned  sheds  had  been  resorted  to.  One  pro¬ 
prietor  (Lord  Macdonald)  had  responded  to  a  petition  from 
four  thousand  persons  : — 

‘  I  beg  to  decline  to  give  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  I’'rce 
church  on  my  property,’ 

Another  (Sir  James  Riddell  of  Ardnamurchan)  refused  to 
give  any  site  on  his  wide  property,  explaining  that 

‘any  one  who  did  not  agree  with  him  should  not  worship  within 
walls.’ 

A  third  (Lord  Moray),  finding  that  a  manse  had  been 
erected  on  ground  just  outside  of  his  park,  three  miles 
from  his  house,  caused  a  dead  wall  to  be  run  up  within 
three  feet  of  the  manse  windows.  Other  great  landlords 
(the  Earl  of  Seafield,  Lord  Ailsa,  Lord  Cawdor,  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch)  had  acted  in  the  .same  way  as  to  site¬ 
refusing.  The  Ministry  of  the  day  had  been  expressing 
sympathy  with  sufferers  under  religious  persecution  ;  and 
Mr.  Maule  asked  them  whether  they  had  no  redress  to 
offer  for  such  cases  to  a  Church  in  their  own  country 
which,  within  three  years,  had  erected  600  churche.s,  191 
manses,  and  558  schools. 

The  Bill  did  not  pas.s,  but  the  discussion  led  .several 
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landholders  to  reconsider  the  subject  and  frankly  to 

change  their  policy.  _  •  j 

In  spite,  however,  of  Parliamentary  discussion  and 

private  influence,  a  certain  number  held  out.  We  may 
anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  1865,  congregations 
were  still  churchless  from  this  cause.  The  congregation  ot 
Shielding,  Ross-shire,  worshipped  for  twenty-three  yea^rs 
in  a  recess  in  a  cliff,  the  proprietor  (Vice-Chancellor  Sir 
Tohn  Stuart)  rejecting  all  appeals  for  a  site.  In  1865  Mr. 
Maule,  now  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  spoke  in  the  Assembly  ot 
these  refusals,  which  he  regarded  as  not  only  unchristian 
but  inhuman,  in  terms  of  the  severest  kind.  Happily  he 
lived  to  see  the  petty  narrowness  which  he  denounced 
pass  away,  and  the  congregations  which  had  suffered  so 
lono-  worshipping  in  comfort  in  their  own  churches. 

^After  1846  the  exigencies  of  public  life  prevented  Mr. 
Maule  from  attending  Assemblies  until  1852.  By  that 
time  he  was  known  as  Lord  Panmure,  having  succeeded 
to  his  father’s  title.  In  the  Assembly  of  1854  Dr.  Grierson 
of  Errol,  under  whose  ministry  he  had  sat  for  some  time, 
was  called  to  the  Chair  of  the  Assembly,  and  Lord 
Panmure  seconded  the  nomination,  briefly  and  happily. 
He  continued  to  act  the  same  part  in  the  case  of 
Moderators  of  subsequent  Assemblies,  and  it  became  a 
thino-  expected  that  he  should  do  so.  It  gave  much 
satistaction  to  the  Assembly,  and  evidently  gave  pleasure 

to  himself.  u  -u 

In  1857  proposals  were  first  mooted  in  the  rree 

Church  for  union  with  the  United  Church.  ^  It  was  not  at 
that  time  proposed  to  press  the  proposal  in  the  Church 
Courts,  as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  general  mind  of 
the  Church  was  prepared  for  it.  ^  But  resolutions 
privately  drawn  up  and  signed  by  influential  men  of  both 
Churches  which  indicated  the  lines  on  which  a  satisfactory 
and  harmonious  union  might  ultimately  be  effected,  and 
these  were  circulated  privately,  on  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  had  signed.  Lord  Panmure’s  name  was 
attached  to  this  document.  A  complaint  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  ground  that  these  proceedings 
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were  irregular,  and  tended  towards  a  departure  from  the 
Claim  of  Right  of  1842.  Lord  Panmure  defended  them, 
but  he  deprecated  formal  discussion  of  the  resolutions  as 
useless  and  mischievous.  He  said  :  — 

‘Here  is  a  document  to  which  I  have  put  my  name.  It  does 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
They  condemn  it,  and  they  overture  the  General  Assembly  to 
condemn  it,  for  reasons  which  they  state.  The  General  Assembly 
goes  into  this  discussion.  I  must  defend  myself  I  defend  myself 
by  justifying  all  the  resolutions  to  which  I  put  my  name.  Are 
these  resolutions  in  the  possession  of  the  Assembly?  No,  they 
are  not.  How  then  can  the  Assembly  know  from  what  I  am 
justifying  myself?  At  present  we  shall  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  condemnation,  without  having  in  our  possession,  as  a  body, 
the  articles  on  which  the  condemnation  is  based.  I  am  as  ready 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop}  to  justify  that  to  which  I  have  put  my 
name  ;  but  I  must  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
discussion  which  will  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  I 
would  advise  the  Assembly  to  avoid  all  hasty  conclusions  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance ;  I  believe  that  if  they  do  so,  much 
benefit  will  ensue.’ 

The  subject  of  the  Union  was  formally  taken  in  hand 
in  1863.  The  Union  itself  was  not  effected  till  1900. 

In  1859  certain  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  College  of 
Glasgow  in  the  form  of  differences  between  a  professor 
there  and  some  of  his  students  on  points  of  theological 
statement.  The  College  Committee  on  the  whole  sup¬ 
ported  the  students,  and  the  case  came  up  to  the  Assembly. 
Lord  Panmure  spoke  with  great  vigour  in  support  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  the  line  of  indicating  reasonable  liberty 
of  theological  thoughts,  and  the  Assembly  took  the  same 
view.  At  this  Assembly,  also,  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  work  of  Dr.  Duff.  He  had  watched  that  work 
and  supported  it  with  unfailing  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
in  i860.  Lord  Panmure  succeeded  to  the  Earldom.  He 
continued  to  take  the  same  warm  interest  in  the  Free 
Church,  which  had  grown  wonderfully  during  the  seven- 
^  Alexander  Dunlop,  M.P.  for  Greenock- 
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teen  years  of  its  history  which  had  now  elapsed.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1861  he  seconded  the  election  of  Dr.  Candlish 
as  Moderator,  and  he  supported  the  Report  on  Home 
Missions  given  in  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  In  this  able  speech 
he  left  to  others  the  illustration  of  the  higher  grounds  on 
which  Home  Mission  work  proceeds,  and  ‘descended  to 
the  platform  of  political  economy.’  He  reviewed  the 
conditions  of  life  in  this  country  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  and  from  these  considerations  he  pressed  on  the 
Assembly  the  duty  incumbent  on  all  parties  to  support 
vigorously  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Church. 

In  the  same  Assembly,  in  supporting  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Candlish  to  the  Principalship  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  he  paid  a  singularly  graceful  tribute  to  his 
talents  and  his  fitness  for  the  office.  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
utterances  on  such  occasions  were  pervaded  by  the 
peculiar  warmth  of  regard  which  binds  together  those  who 
have  been  associated  in  experiences  of  great  anxiety  and 
great  responsibility.  Not  long  afterwards  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  similar  regard  for  another  life¬ 
long  friend.  In  1864  Dr.  Guthrie  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
relieved  from  some  of  his  responsibilities  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  colleague.  When  the  report  on  the  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary  in  the  circumstances  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Assembly  of  that  year.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  : — 

‘  I  have  read  the  list  of  applications  for  colleagues,  and  it  is 
impossible,  with  my  feelings  towards  Dr.  Guthrie,  to  refrain  from 
noticing  the  application  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  Since 
the  application  has  been  laid  before  the  Assembly,  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth  that  Dr.  Guthrie  is  to  be  laid  aside  from  either  dispens¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  his  Master  from  the  pulpit,  or  advocating  the 
great  objects  of  philanthropy  from  the  platform.  I  am  sure  this 
is  intelligence  which  will  strike  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  every 
member  of  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  When  Dr.  Guthrie  with  his 
colleagues  at  the  Disruption  came  out  from  the  Establishment, 
such  was  the  love  his  congregation  bore  him,  he  might  almost 
have  “lain  down  in  green  pastures”  without  taking  much  trouble 
or  making  much  exertion.  But  that  was  not  Dr.  Guthrie’s  nature. 
He  could  not  stand  by  and  see  his  brother  ministers  throughout 
the  country  seeking,  apparently  without  hope,  where  to  lay  their 
heads,  while  he  had  a  comfortable  house  over  his.  He  engaged 
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in  and  undertook  that  great  scheme  for  providing  manses  for  Free 
Church  ministers.  He  sacrificed  his  health ;  we  all  know  the 
hardships  he  endured,  the  trouble  which  he  took,  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  work  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  the  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  that  great  movement.’ 

In  the  same  Assembly  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  profound  respect  and  regard  for  the  last 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  who  had  lately  died.  That  eminently 
Christian  lady  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Huntly,  and  had  long  been  a  consistent  and  very 
effective  supporter  of  all  forms  of  mission-work  that  tended 
to  awaken  and  promote  religious  life,  especially  in  the 
district  around  Huntly.  Some  persons  who  had  views  of 
their  own  as  to  the  methods  which  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  employed  for  this  end,  were  ill-advised  enough  to  raise 
a  controversy  over  her  grave.  Lord  Dalhousie’s  few 
words  on  the  occasion  embodied  a  most  effective  expression 
of  grave  and  scornful  displeasure. 

There  remains  one  leading  element  in  Free  Church 
life  in  which  Lord  Dalhousie  was  keenly  interested,  and 
with  reference  to  which  he  expressed  his  views  not  in  one 
Assembly  but  in  many.  This  was  the  Central  Fund  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry — known  by  the  name  of  the 
SusTENTATiON  FuND.  He  had  watched  its  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  with  keen  interest,  and  had  given  much  thought  to 
its  management  and  administration.  When  it  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  became  possible  to  pay  .2^150  to  each 
minister  and  .2^10  extra  to  most,^  he  expressed  in  the 
Assembly  his  gratitude  and  his  satisfaction.  He  said  : — 

‘  Boasting  is  always  a  bad  thing :  yet  it  would  be  wrong  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  Church  to  hide  its  light  under  a  bushel.  All 
that  is  tending  to  make  churches  rely  upon  voluntary  effort  is 
likely  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  satisfactory  character 
of  our  present  position.  It  is  our  duty,  standing  in  the  position 
we  do,  to  show  an  example  to  the  world.  We  exemplify  the 
case  of  a  Church  which,  while  maintaining  the  preaching  of  the 

^  These  figures  refer  to  payments  from  Central  Fund  to  ministers  of  all 
congregations,  rich  and  poor.  Congregations  which  were  able  to  do  so,  made 
further  provision  for  their  ministers,  in  some  cases  very  largely,  under  the 
name  of  supplement. 
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truth  in  its  integrity,  and  throughout  Scotland,  can  maintain  it  in 
reliance  on  our  own  resources,  and  without  dependence  on  State 
aid.’  ^ 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tentative  proposals  for 
union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1856-57. 
to  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  been  a  party.  The 
subject  continued  to  occupy  men’s  minds,  and  it  took 
shape  as  a  practical  matter  for  ecclesiastical  discussion  in 
1863  and  1864.  Lord  Dalhousie  felt  as  though  he  were 
now  coming  to  his  own.  He  believed  the  proposed  union 
would  lead  to  great  and  permanent  spiritual  results  in 
Scotland,  and  he  gave  to  it  loyal  and  whole-hearted 
support.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  debates,  although 
he  spoke  but  seldom.  The  question  at  issue  was  debated 
on  grounds  largely  theological,  and  during  his  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  b  ree  Church  he  left  theological  questions 
to  those  to  whom  they  naturally  fell,  and  spoke  mainly  on 
the  more  practical  side  of  church  life  and  work.  When 
the  Union  negotiations  were  arrested  in  1873, 
whole  project  was  postponed,  his  disappointment  was  keen, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to  see  the  consummation  he 
had  so  much  desired,  and  which  he  believed  had  in  it  such 
possibilities  of  good.  He  was  not  to  be  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  a  United  Free  Church,  but  he  lost  none  of 
his  faith  in  union,  and  felt  assured  that  it  would  ere  long 
be  effected. 

The  Assembly  of  1874  was  the  last  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  attended.  He  seconded  the  appointment,  as 
Moderator,  of  Dr.  Stewart  of  Leghorn,  laying  stress  on  the 
principle  that  the  highest  honours  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  confined  to  ministers  labouring  at  home.  His  last 
appearance  in  the  Assembly  was  to  make  a  short  statement 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Church  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  characteristic,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted.  He  said : — 

‘  Before  the  subject  is  disposed  of,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 

1  In  his  will  Lord  Dalhousie  gave  a  final  ppression  of  his  interest  in  the 
proper  support  of  the  ministry  by  liberal  provisions  for  the  comfortable  main- 
t6nance  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  in  several  parishes  in  which  he  had 
estates. 
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me  to  express  my  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Continental 
Committee  for  the  manner  in  which,  for  the  last  two  years, 
they  have  supplied  that  station,  in  which  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  residing  during  the  winter  months.  That  station  has  been 
supplied  by  one  .  .  .  whose  Gospel  ministrations  we  have  been 
blessed  with  during  the  last  two  winters.  We  shall  expect  the 
Committee  to  give  us  supply  at  Cannes  this  year,  and  be  assured 
we  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  there  any  minister  of  the  Church 
whom  they  may  select  for  the  mission.  We  will  give  him  the 
same  cordial  welcome  we  have  always  done ;  and  it  would  be 
ungrateful  in  me  if  I  did  not  assure  you  that,  so  long  as  I  am 
spared,  it  will  be  no  charge  to  the  Committee.’ 

During  the  stormy  controversy  preceding  the  Disruption, 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  was  closely  associated  with  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Evangelical  party  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  many  of  them  became  his  intimate  personal  friends. 
Before  he  himself  died,  their  ranks  had  been  rapidly 
thinning ;  and  when  Lord  Dalhousie’s  death  was  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  1875,  the  names  of 
Dr.  Robert  Buchanan^  of  Glasgow  and  of  Sheriff 
Cleghorn  had  also  to  be  commemorated.  The  minute 
in  regard  to  Lord  Dalhousie  ran  in  these  terms: — 

‘The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  in  July  of  last  year, 
deprived  his  countrymen  of  a  high-minded  patriot  and  statesman, 
who,  during  forty  years  of  an  active  public  life,  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  important  political  discussions  of  the  time.  For  the  Free 
Church  it  has  been  the  loss  of  a  greatly  esteemed  friend  and 
office-bearer,  who,  with  loyal  enthusiasm,  continued  to  the  last 
his  early  attachment  to  her  principles,  and  who  gave  to  her  during 
many  years  the  benefit  of  his  rank,  his  talent,  and  his  energy,  as 
well  as  of  a  large-hearted  liberality.  .  .  . 

‘  When  the  Courts  of  Law  had  decided  against  the  Church, 
and  when  the  Government  refused  the  redress  which  was  demanded, 
it  became  necessary  to  represent  to  Parliament  the  claim  which 
the  Church  had  made  on  behalf  of  her  own  spiritual  authority, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people.  This  duty  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in  1843.  .  .  .  No  Free  Churchman  can  read 
without  unfeigned  gratitude  the  clear  and  intelligent  defence  of 
her  position  and  principles  made  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

^  An  eminent  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  author  of  The  Ten  Years’  Con¬ 
flict^  a  standard  work  in  Scottish  Church  History. 
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‘  After  that  event  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  broken 
up,  came  a  time  of  hardship  and  persecution.  Many  congregations 
had  to  worship  in  the  open  air — not  a  few  ministers  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  great  privations — sites  for  churches  and  manses 
were  refused,  even  in  districts  where  nearly  the  whole  population 
belonged  to  the  Free  Church.  .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  brought  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  through  it  before  the  country,  ensured  success.  It  was  con¬ 
ciliatory,  but  it  was  dignified  and  firm.  .  .  . 

‘Lord  Dalhousie’s  interest  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Free 
Church  has  been  very  conspicuous  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  in  his  own  district  his  aid  in  the  erection  and  support 
of  new  churches  was  cheerfully  afforded  :  and  his  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  the  influential  part  he  took 
in  all  its  proceedings,  his  fitting  remarks  on  the  election  of  a 
Moderator,  and  on  moving  the  annual  address  to  the  Queen — 
even  the  place  which  he  usually  occupied  beside  a  much-honoured 
father,  now  no  more,  bring  vividly  to  memory  the  loss  which  has 
been  sustained.’ 
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LORD  PANMURE  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  RAGLAN  ^ 

War  Department,  February  12,  1855. 
My  Lord, — When  I  call  to  my  recollection  the  long  period  during 
which  we  served  together  in  the  two  departments  of  military 
administration,  and  the  cordiality  which  always  existed  between 
us,  it  enhances  the  pain  which  I  feel  in  being  now  called  upon, 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to  comment  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Army  under  your  command,  and  to  require  explanations  from  your 
Lordship  as  to  the  origin  as  well  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  that  gallant  Army  is  still  exposed. 

I  have  to  observe  that  on  assuming  the  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  I  cannot  find  that  your  Lordship  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  Her  Majesty’s  Government  acquainted,  in  a 
clear  and  succinct  manner,  with  the  operations  with  which  you  are 
engaged,  the  progress  which  you  have  made  in  them,  and  the 
results  likely  to  attend  them. 

Your  notices  of  the  condition  of  your  Army  are  brief  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  convey  little  more  than  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  gloomy  character  of  the  ‘morning  states’ ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  elaborate  statements  reach  us  from  quarters  which  you 
denominate  as  unauthentic,  but  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  not,  to  some  considerable  extent  at  least,  to  attach 
credit. 

We  know  that  the  communications  between  the  Army  and  the 
port  to  which  all  its  stores  are  shipped,  have  never  been  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  transport  of  those  stores,  but  from  yourself  we  have  had 
no  satisfactory  explanation  how  this  came  to  be  originally  over¬ 
looked,  and  why  the  error  has  not  even  been  attempted  to  be 
repaired. 

We  learn  from  sources  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  impeached, 
that  while  clothing  and  medical  stores  are  in  abundance  at 
Balaclava,  your  troops  have  been  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  cold, 
and  your  sick  all  those  melancholy  consequences  which  the  want 
of  medicines  occasions. 

^  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Military  Expedition  to  the  East  {Confidential)^ 
Part  I.  p.  370. 
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We  hear  likewise  that  a  want  of  fresh  vegetables  is  forcibly- 
felt  throughout  the  camp,  and  yet  at  Eupatoria  fine  fresh  juicy 
onions  are  selling  for  a  mere  trifle. 

We  are  likewise  informed  that  while  the  tents  of  the  troops 
are  wet  and  filthy,  a  species  of  felt  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  at 
Eupatoria,  which  would  have  easily  made  dry  lying  for  the  men. 

It  would  appear  that  your  visits  to  the  camp  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  your  staff  seem  to  have  known  as  little  as  yourself 
of  the  condition  of  your  gallant  men. 

I  confess  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  believing  all  these 
narratives,  until  concurrent  and  indisputable  testimony  from 
divers  sources  has  forced  the  truth  on  my  mind. 

I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  your  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  your  men,  were  you  fully  cognisant  of  them  ;  but  I  believe  you 
have  been  misled  by  your  staff,  and  more  especially  by  your 
Quartermaster-General,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  ascertained 
and  reported  to  you  the  condition  of  the  camp  and  the  state  of 
your  communications  with  your  magazines  of  stores. 

In  this  Major-General  Airey  has  totally  failed,  and  thereby 
shown  himself  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  the 
very  primary  requirements  in  a  Quartermaster-General. 

To  his  want  of  foresight  I  mainly  attribute  the  neglect  to 
form  a  proper  road  between  Balaclava  and  the  camp.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  any  officer  of  his  staff  was  ever  fixed  at  Balaclava, 
or  intermediate  posts  established  at  short  intervals,  which  they 
surely  might  have  been  on  the  track — for  I  cannot  call  it  a  road — 
to  the  camp. 

These  deficiencies  in  the  proper  qualifications  for  his  position 
on  the  part  of  Major-General  Airey  have  given  me  much  pain 
and  uneasiness,  feeling  as  I  do  that  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  the 
Army  depends  on  having  an  officer  in  his  situation,  of  whom  it  is 
not  merely  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  a  good  draughtsman,  but 
that  he  is  active,  quick,  and  resolute,  and  fitted  to  instil  similar 
qualities  into  his  subordinates. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  had  justice  done  to  yourself  by 
your  staff,  for  with  all  the  means  at  your  disposal,  with  the  full 
discretionary  powers  as  to  procuring  supplies  which  you  possess,, 
it  is  foreign  to  your  nature  to  suffer  your  Army  to  fall  into  the 
state  in  which  it  appears  now  to  be. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  on  the  past,  but  at  once  and 
speedily  to  deal  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  a  way  which 
shall  give  us  better  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  all  that  has  passed,  Generals  Airey 
and  Estcourt  might  perform  more  efficient  service  in  some  other 
department  of  the  Army  than  those  which  they  now  occupy.  I 
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will  not,  however,  insist  on  your  Lordship  at  once  removing  those 
officers  ;  but  I  have  determined  to  appoint  an  officer  high  in  rank 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  who  shall  superintend  the  whole  routine  of 
staff  duties,  and  who  will  test  the  capabilities  of  any  officer  on  the 
general  staff  of  the  Army,  and  report  to  your  Lordship  such  as  in 
his  opinion  are  unfit  for  the  positions  which  they  occupy. 

I  hope  to  send  out  this  officer  in  a  very  few  days,  and  I  will 
send  to  your  Lordship  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
which  he  receives. 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  Lordship’s  reports  to  my  depart¬ 
ment  are  too  scanty,  and  in  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  call  upon  General  Officers  command¬ 
ing  Divisions,  and  they  in  turn  will  desire  their  Brigadiers  to 
furnish  reports  once  a  fortnight,  which  you  will  regularly  forward 
for  my  information.  These  reports  must  exhibit  fully  the  state  of 
the  troops  in  camp.  They  will  mention  the  condition  of  their 
clothing  ;  the  amount  and  regularity  of  issue  of  their  rations  ;  the 
state  of  their  quarters,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp  in  its 
several  parts,  to  the  strict  maintenance  of  which  I  shall  presently 
and  more  particularly  refer. 

The  General  Officers  will  mention  in  these  reports  any 
difficulties  which  may  have  occurred  as  to  the  issue  of  rations, 
fuel,  or  forage  ;  and  you  must  inquire  strictly  and  immediately 
into  all  neglect,  and  visit  upon  the  delinquent  punishment  due  to 
his  fault. 

By  following  the  above  directions  you  will,  at  little  trouble  to 
yourself,  convey  to  me  much  interesting  information,  for  all  which 
I  am  at  present  compelled  to  rely  on  the  reports  of  unofficial 
individuals. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  to  which  I  have  referred  above, 
and  which  I  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  existence 
of  the  Army.  I  mean  the  purification  and  cleansing  of  the  camp. 
In  all  stationary  camps,  even  under  the  most  perfect  regulations 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  vigilant  care,  nuisances  speedily 
accumulate,  and  filth  and  ordure  breed  pestilence  and  death. 
While  your  camp  is  locked  in  the  icy  embrace  of  such  a  winter  as 
you  have  to  encounter,  this  evil  is  not  perceived  ;  but  it  must  exist, 
and  will  develop  itself  in  all  its  frightfulncss  as  soon  as  the  sun 
acquires  sufficient  power  to  excite  fermentation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  your  pioneers  are  fit  to  cope  with  this 
danger,  and  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  time  in  forming  a  strong  corps 
of  scavengers  under  the  orders  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s 
Department,  who  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  remove  the  filth  and 
ordure  of  the  camp  and  deposit  it  in  some  place  where  it  may  be 
covered  with  rubbish ;  the  locality  should  be  selected  with  due 
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consideration  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  prevails  in 
spring  and  summer. 

The  scavengers  should  be  obtained  by  communication  with 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ;  but  if  they  are  so  obtained,  I  trust 
that  your  Lordship  will  look  well  to  their  treatment  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  mail  has  just  arrived,  and  the  Government  feel  some  dis¬ 
appointment  in  not  receiving  an  official  reply  to  my  predecessor’s 
despatch  of  the  6th  January,  for  which  we  shall  look  anxiously 
next  mail. 

In  the  meantime  I  see  no  reason,  from  anything  which  has 
come  to  my  hand,  to  alter  the  opinion  which  is  universally  enter¬ 
tained  here  of  the  inefficiency  of  your  general  staff. — I  have  etc., 

(Signed)  Panmure. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  RAGLAN  TO  LORD  PANMURE^ 
(Received  March  16) 

Before  Sebastopol,  March  2,  1855. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  day  before 
yesterday  your  Lordship’s  despatch  No.  i,  of  the  12th  February, 
in  which  you  consider  yourself  compelled  to  comment  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Army  under  my  command,  and  to  require 
explanations  from  me  as  to  the  origin,  as  well  as  the  prolonga¬ 
tion,  of  the  sufferings  to  which  that  gallant  Army  is  still  exposed. 

A  review  of  what  the  Army  has  accomplished,  and  what  it  has 
been  exposed  to  since  the  troops  landed  in  Turkey,  will  at  once 
account  to  your  Lordship  for  the  sickness  under  which  it  has 
suffered  and  continues  to  suffer. 

The  main  body  of  the  force  assembled  at  Scutari  before  the 
end  of  April.  Some  part  of  it  was  collected  at  Gallipoli  some 
weeks  before,  and  when  there  encamped,  encountered  very  severe 
weather,  and  the  consequent  suffering  from  cold  was  very  great. 
At  Scutari  the  weather  was  very  variable  ;  some  days  extremely 
hot,  on  others  precisely  the  reverse. 

From  thence,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Army  moved  to 
Varna,  and  took  up  a  position  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  one 
Division,  and  the  Cavalry  thrown  as  far  forward  as  Devna,  which 
I  had  the  high  authority  of  Omer  Pasha  for  believing  to  be 
healthy. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case  until  the  third  week  of  July, 
when  the  cholera  broke  out  there,  in  the  other  camps,  and 
at  Varna,  and  committed  great  ravages.  Low  fever  likewise 

^  As  before.  Part  V,  p.  476. 
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became  very  prevalent  about  the  same  time,  and  the  sick  were 
still  numerous  when  the  Army  was  required  to  embark  for  the 
Crimea. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  passage 
across  the  Black  Sea,  would  materially  benefit  those  who  had 
been  placed  on  board.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed  ;  and  I 
had  the  mortification  of  learning,  when  the  fleet  was  collected, 
that  many  cases  of  cholera  had  ended  fatally,  and  that  the  sick 
were  numerous. 

The  4th  Division,  which  had  not  been  at  Varna,  had  suffered 
from  the  same  disease,  in  some  degree,  in  the  Bosphorus,  having 
arrived  from  England  in  perfect  health,  and  were  again  attacked 
with  it  when  the  landing  was  effected.  All  the  troops  suffered 
from  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  both  then  and  on  the  march  to 
Balaclava,  at  that  place,  and  in  the  position  taken  up  before 
Sebastopol ;  and  this  was  the  case  for  several  months  afterwards, 
and  particularly  in  November  and  December. 

From  the  end  of  September,  when  the  siege  operations 
commenced,  to  the  present  time,  the  troops  have  been  fully  and 
constantly  occupied ;  and  though,  as  the  sick  increased,  and  the 
number  of  men  in  the  ranks  diminished,  the  force  in  the  trenches 
was  decreased,  yet  it  was  impossible,  without  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  and  placing  the  Army  in  extreme  danger,  to  release 
the  troops  from  the  obligation  of  performing  this  harassing  duty ; 
and  I  believe  I  incurred  some  risk  in  allowing  the  working  and 
covering  parties  to  be  so  reduced. 

Whilst  the  Divisions  on  the  ridge  were  so  engaged,  the  force 
left  in  the  valley  was  busily  employed  in  throwing  up  works  of 
defence,  and  furnishing  fatigue  parties  for  Balaclava  ;  and  I  can 
distinctly  assert  that  there  was  no  British  soldier  who  had  not  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  more  than  he  ought  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  have  been  called  upon  to  do. 

The  bad  weather  commenced  about  the  lOth  of  November, 
and  has  continued  ever  since.  A  winter  campaign  is  under  no 
circumstances  child’s  play ;  but  here,  where  the  troops  had 
no  cantonments  to  take  shelter  in,  where  large  bodies  were 
collected  in  one  spot,  and  where  the  want  of  sufficient  fuel 
soon  made  itself  felt,  it  told  with  the  greatest  severity  upon 
the  health,  not  of  British  alone,  but  of  the  French  and  Turkish 
troops. 

I  sent  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  a  paper  upon  this  climate  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  and  in  that  document  will  be  found  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  the  Crimea  thirteen 
years,  that  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  Russian  troops,  are 
obliged  to  take  every  precaution  for  the  preservation  of  their 
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lives  in  the  severe  months  of  the  winter  ;  and  I,  quoting  his 
opinion  in  my  letter  of  the  23rd  October,  state  that  ‘our  troops 
could  not  during  that  period  remain  under  canvas  even  with 
great  and  constant  fires,  and  the  country  hardly  produces  wood 
enough  to  cook  the  men’s  food.’ 

To  the  severity  of  the  winter  the  whole  Army  can  bear 
ample  testimony.  The  troops  have  felt  it  in  all  its  intensit)', 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  been  under  canvas  from 
ten  to  twelve  months,  that  they  have  no  other  shelter  from  the 
sun  in  summer,  and  no  other  protection  from  wet  and  snow,  cold 
and  tempestuous  winds — such  as  have  scarcely  been  known  even 
in  this  climate — in  winter,  and  that  they  passed  from  a  life  of 
total  inactivity,  already  assailed  by  deadly  disease,  to  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  exertion,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  fearful  sickness  has  prevailed  throughout  their  ranks,  and  that 
the  men  still  suffer  from  it,  although  I  may  venture  to  feel  some 
confidence  in  a  somewhat  less  degree. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  instructions  of  the  29th  June  led  to 
the  great  enterprise  in  which  the  Allied  Armies  are  now  involved. 
Those  instructions  were  communicated  by  me  to  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  Admirals  Hamelin  and  Bruat,  and  Admiral  Dundas  and 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  it  was  resolved  without  a  dissentient 
voice  that  it  should  be  undertaken. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  two  Governments  which  they,  in 
conjunction  with  me,  represented  on  the  occasion,  anxiously 
desired  that  the  project  should  be  carried  out.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  ‘  if  I  should  consider  that  the 
strength  of  the  two  Armies  is  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  I  was 
not  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  originally 
vested  in  me.’  I  undoubtedly  received  such  intimation,  but  I 
must  observe  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  the 
regret  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  feel  ‘that  an  attack 
from  which  such  important  consequences  are  anticipated  must  be 
any  longer  delayed  ’  ;  and  I  was  further  informed  that  it  was 
‘  on  all  accounts  most  important  that  nothing  but  insuperable 
impediments,  such  as  the  want  of  ample  preparation  by  either 
Army,  or  the  possession  by  Russia  of  a  force  in  the  Crimea 
greatly  outnumbering  that  which  can  be  brought  against  it, 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  early  decision  to  undertake 
these  operations.’ 

In  my  despatch  announcing  the  result  of  the  conference  oi 
the  Allied  Commanders  by  land  and  sea,  I  stated  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle :  ‘  It  becomes  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  it 
was  more  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government, 
as  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Grace’s  despatch,  and  to  the  known 
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acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  in  those  views, 
than  to  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the  naval  and 
military  authorities,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy’s  forces, 
or  their  state  of  preparation,  that  the  decision  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  Crimea  was  adopted.  The  fact  must  not  be  concealed 
that  neither  the  English  nor  French  Admirals  have  been  able  to 
obtain  any  intelligence  on  which  they  can  rely  with  respect  to 
the  army  which  the  Russians  may  destine  for  operations  in  the 
field,  or  to  the  number  of  men  allotted  for  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  myself  are  equally 
deficient  in  information  upon  these  all-important  questions,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  chance  of  their  acquiring  it.’ 

What  I  have  stated  above  did  not  check  the  eagerness  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  expedition  ;  so  far  from  it, 
indeed,  some  impatience  was  expressed  that  when  I  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  War  on  the  14th  of  August,  I  was  not  enabled  to 
name  the  day  on  which  it  would  take  its  departure  from  the  coast 
of  Bulgaria. 

The  enterprise  accordingly  took  place,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  landing  was  effected  without  opposition,  that  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  was  gained,  and  the  march  to  Balaclava  accomplished 
in  the  space  of  twelve  days. 

The  investment  of  the  place  on  the  south  side  was  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  with,  and  all  the  Infantry  of  the  Army  was 
employed  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  battalion. 

In  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  British  Army  is  still  engaged, 
in  co-operation  with  that  of  France. 

Could  I  withdraw  the  troops  under  my  command  from  the 
undertaking,  leaving  the  French  to  continue  alone  ?  What  would 
Her  Majesty  have  said  ?  What  would  have  been  the  feeling  of 
the  country  if  I  had  announced  that  I  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  to  risk  the  continuance  of  the  alliance 
which  has  been  so  happily  established  between  England  and 
France  after  ages  of  strife  and  rivalry?  And  if  I  had  determined 
upon  such  a  step,  could  I  have  acted  upon  it?  Had  I  ships  to 
carry  off  the  troops  and  their  material  ?  Had  I  cantonments  to 
put  them  in,  and  to  provide  them  with  rest  and  shelter?  No  such 
thing. 

I  therefore  had  but  one  course  to  pursue — to  persevere 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  to  endeavour  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  by  which  I  was  surrounded  by  every  possible 
exertion. 

This  has  been  the  constant  and  unremitting  object  and  study 
of  my  life  during  the  dreary  months  that  have  passed  since  the 
winter  set  in  ;  and  if  the  efforts  I  have  made  have  not  been 
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succesTul,  or  at  least  have  not  been  appreciated,  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  result  has  been  so  little  in  accordance  with  my 

anxious  wishes.  ,  •  r  ■, 

I  have  kept  her  Majesty’s  Government  as  accurately  intormed 

of  the  operations  of  the  Army  as  was  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  my  despatches  and  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
will  show.  Lately  there  has  been  little  to  report.  The  repair  of 
a  battery,  the  attempt  to  clear  the  trenches  of  snow  or  mud,  are 
almost  all  I  could  have  announced.  The  sickness  of  the  Army 
was  too  clearly  shown  in  the  ‘  morning  state  ’  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  transmitting  ;  and,  moreover,  the  weekly  return  of 
sick  which  the  Inspector-General  has  forwarded  under  instructions 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  affords  as  much  detail  upon  this 
painfully  interesting  subject  as  I  could  supply. 

If  the  Government,  on  receiving  the  announcement  that  the 
expedition  was  determined  upon,  had  at  once  sent  out  reinforce¬ 
ments,  it  is  probable  that  1  might  have  been  able  to  employ  a 
considerable  body  of  men  in  converting  the  track,  which  leads  to 
and  along  this  ridge,  into  a  stoned  road  before  the  weather  broke 
up  ;  but  the  number  required  to  effect  so  extensive  and  serious  a 
work  would  have  been  very  great,  and  I  had  not  an  English 
soldier  to  applv  to  such  a  purpose,  however  important. 

Some  time,  however,  before  the  bad  weather  set  in,  a  survey  of 
the  road  was  ordered  leading  from  Balaclava,  and  as  many  Turks 
as  were  available  were  employed  in  its  repair,  but  their  labour 
was  not  very  efficient,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  employ  them 
beyond  Kadikoi,  from  whence  it  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
French  troops,  under  General  Vinoy,  nearly  to  the  heights. 

No  time  has  been  lost  in  providing  the  troops  with  warm 
clothing  since  any  portion  of  it  arrived  at  Balaclava ,  and  the 
moment  I  learned  that  the  Prince  was  wrecked,  I  sent  a  most 
intelligent  officer  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  all  he  could  procure, 
and  his  mission  was  successfully  fulfilled. 

The  men  received  the  clothing  as  soon  as  it  could  be  brought 
up,  and  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  most  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied.  I  have  already  sent  your  Lordship  a  return  of 
what  has  been  issued  since  the  17th  of  November.  Winter  boots 
are  the  only  deficiencies,  and  they  are  issued  as  they  arrive. 

I  have  called  for  a  statement  of  the  want  of  medical  stores, 
and  I  will  transmit  to  you  Dr.  Hall’s  report  upon  that  point  as 
soon  as  I  receive  it. 

I  have  obtained  fresh  vegetables  from  almost  every  quarter. 
I  never  heard  that  any  were  to  be  had  at  Eupatoria,  until  I  sent 

an  officer  there  a  short  time  ago  upon  another  duty,  and  I 
immediately  informed  the  Commissary-General,  who,  however. 
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stated  in  answer  that  his  supply  was  abundant.  Knowing  the 
destitution  of  the  pauper  Tartars  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
Eupatoria,  I  did  not  suppose  that  vegetables  could  be  obtained 
there. 

I  learnt  from  Colonel  Simmons,  when  he  was  here  with  Omer 
Pasha,  that  felt  was  to  be  procured,  and  I  commissioned  him  to 
send  me  some,  which  he  did  ;  but  it  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  I 
expected,  as  it  imbibes  damp,  and  can  only  be  used  on  the  inside 
walls  of  the  huts. 

General  Cannon,  when  he  was  here,  having  mentioned  that 
probably  I  might  get  nearly  300  horses  at  Eupatoria,  where  there 
was  no  forage  forthcoming,  I  sent  off  an  officer  the  following  day 
who  purchased  above  280,  which,  on  arrival,  were  at  once  turned 
over  to  the  Commissariat. 

I  have  visited  the  camps  as  frequently  as  the  constant  business 
in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  which  occupies  me  throughout  the 
day,  and  a  part  of  the  night,  will  permit ;  and  though  I  have 
made  no  note  of  those  visits,  I  find  from  one  of  my  aides-de-camp 
who  keeps  a  journal,  and  who  frequently,  though  not  always, 
attends  me,  that  he  has  accompanied  me  in  my  rides  above  forty 
times  in  the  last  two  months.  A  ride  is  not  taken  for  pleasure 
on  this  ridge  and  in  this  weather,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to 
visit  the  monastery,  the  only  spot  worth  seeing  in  the  whole  of 
the  position. 

Your  Lordship  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  to  me  the  charge 
that  I  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  Army,  and  that  the 
staff  is  equally  ignorant  of  it. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  deserve  this  reproach,  and  in  justice  to 
myself  I  have  to  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  name  the  person 
who  has  uttered  the  slander.  The  staff  are  equally  innocent  of  it. 
In  my  despatch  of  the  30th  of  January,  I  have  fully  stated  my 
opinion  of  Major-General  Airey.  I  adhere  to  that  opinion,  and 
in  expressing  my  sense  of  his  services,  I  deem  it  due  to  him  to 
state  that  they  were  continued  when  he  was  suffering  under  severe 
illness ;  an  illness  which  he  caught  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
on  a  wet  and  tempestuous  night. 

Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  this  or  any  other  staff-officer;  but  you  will  permit 
me  to  observe  that  I  cannot  in  fairness  be  called  upon  to  with¬ 
draw  my  confidence  from,  or  alter  my  opinion  of,  officers  whom  I 
hold  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  with  whom  I  have  always 
expressed  myself  fully  satisfied. 

If  I  am  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  General  Airey,  I  shall 
have  a  serious  loss  inflicted  upon  me,  and  the  Army  will  be 
deprived  of  a  most  able,  active,  and  zealous  officer,  and  it  will  be 
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difficult  to  find  a  successor  in  all  respects  so  efficient  and  so 
worthy  of  my  confidence. 

The  duties  of  General  Estcourt  are  less  intricate,  and  do  not 
bring  him  quite  so  constantly  under  my  notice,  but  he  merits  the 
expression  of  my  approbation. 

I  will  direct  the  reports  your  Lordship  requires  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Generals  of  Division  and  Brigade,  and  will  take  steps  to 
form  a  corps  of  scavengers.  But  your  Lordship  is  doubtless 
aware  that  this  ridge  is  occupied  by  many  thousands  besides 
those  composing  the  British  Army,  and  that  the  cleaning  the  carnp 
of  the  latter  will  do  little  to  get  rid  of  the  ordures  which  cover  its 
su  rfciCG 

Having  now  replied  to  the  several  points  in  your  despatch,  I 
must  be  permitted,  before  I  close  this,  to  express^  the  pain,  the 
mortification,  and  I  might  add  surprise,  with  which  the  abuse 
that  has  been  unscrupulously  lavished  upon  me  by  unavowed  and 
irresponsible  parties,  has  been  entertained  by  your  Lordship  and 
your  predecessor. 

My  Lord,  I  have  passed  a  life  of  honour.  I  have  served  the 
Crown  for  above  fifty  years  ;  I  have  for  the  greater  portion  of 
that  time  been  connected  with  the  business  of  the  Army.  I  have 
served  under  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  more  than  half  my  life  ; 
have  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  have,  I  am  proud  to  say,  been 
ever  regarded  by  him  as  a  man  of  truth  and  some  judgment  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  officers  ;  and  yet,  having  been  placed  in  the 
most  difficult  position  in  which  an  officer  was  ever  called  upon  to 
serve,  and  having  successfully  carried  out  most  difficult  operations, 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Queen,  which  is  now  my  only 
solace,  I  am  charged  with  every  species  of  neglect,  and  the  opinion 
which  it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  give  of  the  merits  of  officers,  and 
the  assertions  which  I  have  made  in  support  of  it,  are  set  at 
naught,  and  your  Lordship  is  satisfied  that  your  irresponsible 
informants  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  I  am. —  I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  RaGLAN. 


LORD  PANMURE  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  RAGLAN.^ 

War  Department,  March  19,  1855. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  despatch  of  the  2nd  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  12th  of 
February,  in  which  I  felt  it  to  be  my  very  painful  duty  to  make 
some  stringent  observations  upon  the  condition  of  the  Army  under 
your  command. 


'  As  before.  Part  V.  p.  486. 
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Had  it  been  my  duty  merely  to  look  to  what  the  Army  has 
accomplished  since  its  arrival  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  our 
correspondence  would  have  commenced  under  much  happier 
auspices  ;  but  I  had  to  consider  what  the  Army  was  suffering, 
to  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  privations,  and  the 
reason  of  their  continuance,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  undertake 
the  duties  which  lay  before  me  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
probability  of  doing  good. 

In  no  despatches  from  your  Lordship  could  I  trace  any  denial 
of  those  rumours  of  which  you  seem  to  have  been  aware,  nor  any 
explanation  of  the  distressing  circumstances  which  seem  now, 
happily,  to  be  passing  away. 

I  admit  all  the  difficulties  with  which  you  have  had  to 
contend ;  the  early  inactivity  of  your  Army ;  the  subsequent 
demands  made  on  it  for  the  greatest  possible  exertion  in  carrying 
out  the  important  enterprise  on  which  it  was  ordered  under  the 
instructions  of  the  29th  of  June,  an  enterprise  in  which  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  and  the  Admirals,  as  you  state,  entirely  concurred 
with  you. 

I  observe  that  it  was  to  some  extent  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  known  acquiescence 
in  those  views  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  you  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  to,  and  a  descent  upon,  a  country,  and  sat 
down  before  a  formidable  fortress,  without  knowing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  former  or  the  strength  of  the  latter.  But  let 
me  ask  you  whether,  seeing  so  fully  the  immensity  of  the 
undertaking,  and  its  risk  to  your  Army,  all  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  for  maintaining  that  Army  in  the  most  perfect 
efficiency  ? 

Balaclava  was  selected  as  your  port,  and  the  station  for 
the  military  stores  and  magazines  of  all  sorts,  either  for  the 
conduct  of  a  siege  or  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  under  any 
exigency. 

Under  the  second  heading  of  that  little  red  book  which  you 
sent  me,  I  perceive  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General  to  have  provided  for  the  effectual  establishment  of 
his  communications  with  the  camp.  This  was  unfortunately 
neglected.  What  was  the  result?  That  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  after  winter  set  in,  all  intercourse  between  the  Army 
and  its  supplies  was  carried  on  under  unexampled  difficulties, 
and  with  ruin  to  your  means  of  transport,  already  much  weakened 
by  a  lack  of  forage  in  the  Commissariat  stores. 

It  is  useless  now  to  argue  whether  a  winter  campaign  in 
the  trenches  could  have  been  avoided  by  more  determined  action 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Allied  Armies  before  Sebastopol.  I 
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will  enter  into  no  such  speculation  ;  nor  have  I  been  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  blame  you  for  not  finding  cantonments  where 

none  existed.  i  •  <. 

I  have  never  doubted  your  deep  personal  anxiety  for  the 

safety  and  well-being  of  your  Army.  All  that  I  mean  to  ^ay 
is  that,  while  asserting  your  constant  and  unremitting  study 
during  the  dreary  months  of  winter  to  overcome  your  difficulties, 
vou  have  never  furnished  the  Government  with  any  details  of 
your  arrangements,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  support  you  against 
those  who  taxed  you  with  indifference  to,  and  ignorance  of,  the 
real  condition  of  your  troops. 

Of  the  operations  of  the  Army  there  was,  as  you  observe, 
very  little  latterly  to  tell  ;  but  of  the  state  of  your  Army,  except 
from  figures,  we  gathered  nothing.  A  short  and  occasional 
review  of  each  Brigade;  reports  exhibiting  their  respective 
conditions  ;  the  reason  why  one  was  more  healthy  or  more 
efficient  than  another such  narratives,  run  down  even  to 
regiments,  would  have  given  us  the  means  of  meeting  the 
reports  with  which  we  were  taunted  on  all  sides.  But  you  were 
silent,  and  you  cannot  wonder  that  the  Government  were  dis- 

^  In  regard  to  warm  clothing,  no  doubt  it  was  served  out  to  the 
men  as  soon  as  it  was  received  from  Balaclava  ;  but  why  was  it 
not  received  sooner  ?  Because  there  was  no  road  !  _ 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  learn  your  frequent  visits  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  camp,  as  it  enables  me  now  to  contradict 
the  oft-repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary  on  the  authority  ot 
your  own  word,  which  I  hold  to  be  irrefragable. 

You  appear  to  be  much  offended  with  the  sentence  in  my 
despatch  in  which  I  state  that  ‘  your  staff  seem  to  have  known 
as  little  as  yourself  of  the  condition  of  your  gallant  men.  You 
say  that  you  do  not  deserve  this  reproach.  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  but  you  never  so  informed  either  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  or  myself  before,  and  how  could  we  know  the 
real  facts  of  your  case?  Assertions  based  on  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  good  feeling  and  discretion  were  the  only  weapons 
left  us  to  contend  with  positive  and,  apparently,  strongly-fortified 
averments.  Can  you  be  surprised  that  we  required  something 

You  ask  me  for  the  name  of  your  slanderer.  I  will  only  say 
that  my  information  has  not  been  derived  from  the  columns  of 
the  Times,  but  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  scenes  by  which  you 
have  been  surrounded,  but  whom  it  would  be  a  base  breac  o 

confidence  in  me  to  betray.  u  j 

You  seem  to  forget  my  position,  and  consider  me  as  bound 
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solely  to  defend  you  against  all  assailants.  I  have  a  duty  to 
discharge  to  the  Army  for  which  the  country  holds  me  strictly 
responsible :  if  I  am  told  that  it  starves  amidst  the  means  of 
obtaining  supplies ;  that  it  continues  to  empty  its  ranks  into 
its  hospitals,  and  finds  no  medicines  by  which  its  diseases 
can  be  alleviated  ;  I  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  startling 
complaints,  nor  should  you  take  offence  when  I  call  your 
attention  to  them,  and  require  that  they  should  be  fully 
explained. 

In  regard  to  Major-Generals  Airey  and  Estcourt,  though  I 
may  be  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  their  services,  I  have  no 
intention  to  exercise  any  such  act  of  authority.  I  have  expressed 
my  opinion  and  taken  all  the  measures  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  requisite  to  meet  further  miscarriages ;  and  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  than  I  shall  to  find  these  officers  ere  long  reinstated  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Army  and  the  public,  as  well  as  they  have  ever 
been  in  your  own. 

And  now  I  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  your  despatch,  in 
which  you  have  given  expression  to  the  pain,  mortification,  and 
surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  my  predecessor  and  myself 
have  entertained  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  so  lavishly  poured 
upon  you. 

This  is  not  so.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  had  my  predecessor 
taken  this  line — had  he  exhibited  less  magnanimity  in  honourably 
confronting  the  storm  of  popular  indignation,  that  storm  would 
have  rolled  more  heavily  upon  you. 

For  myself,  you  need  not  doubt  my  readiness  to  defend  you 
amid  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  your  arduous  career,  but  I 
must  have  your  confidence  ;  I  must  know  from  yourself  the 
dark  as  well  as  the  bright  shades  of  the  scenes  in  which  you 
move ;  I  must  be  enabled  to  fight  your  battles  even  against 
invisible  and  anonymous  foes  ;  and  if  you  arm  me  with  this 
power,  you  may  look  for  all  the  support  which  a  Minister  can 
give  to  a  General. 

One  word  more,  and  I  trust  that  this  very  painful  correspond¬ 
ence  is  done.  Why,  my  Lord,  do  you  refer  to  your  life  of  honour, 
of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud,  and  the  regard  for  your  truth 
which  was  entertained  by  the  greatest  man  of  the  age?  Is 
there  a  sentence  in  my  despatch  that  calls  in  question  either 
the  one  or  the  other?  If  so,  I  retract  it  at  once. 

But  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  question  your  judgment 
without  impugning  your  truth  or  your  honour,  both  of  which,  be 
assured,  are  as  precious  in  my  eyes  and  in  those  of  your  country¬ 
men  as  they  can  be  in  your  own. — I  am,  etc., 

(Signed)  Panmure. 
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Baynes,  Captain,  i.  163. 

Beards,  soldiers’,  ii.  160. 

Beatson’s  Horse,  i.  31 1,  315,  325,  337, 
345.  351.  358,  373,  408,  434,  444,  447. 
452,  468. 

Beattie,  railway  engineer,  i.  94,  107,  144, 
429. 

Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  ii.  109. 

Bell,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John,  ii.  no. 
Bentinck,  Major-General  Sir  H.,  i.  203, 
287,  321.  349.  363.  412;  ii.  200. 

Benvie,  manor  of,  i.  2. 

Betts,  contractor,  i.  333. 

Biddulph,  Captain,  i.  312. 

Birkenhead,  the,  ii.  269. 

Bizot,  General,  i.  149,  155. 

Blane,  Colonel,  ii.  164. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  i.  55. 

Bloomfield,  Lord,  i.  234. 

Board  of  Inquiry.  See  Commissions. 
Bomarsund,  ii.  385. 

Bombardment  of  Sebastopol.  See  Sebas¬ 
topol. 

Bonnel,  Mr.,  ii.  401,  405. 

Boots  for  Crimea,  i.  64. 

Bosquet,  General,  i.  128,  365,  384,  397, 
439 ;  ii-  47- 
Boxer,  Admiral,  i,  94. 

- Captain,  i.  386  ;  ii.  239. 

Breadalbane,  Lord,  ii.  511. 

Brechin,  lordship  of,  i.  3. 

- Castle,  i.  6 ;  and  frontispiece,  Vol.  ii. 

Breton,  General,  ii.  293. 

Bridging  the  Channel,  scheme  for,  ii.  294. 
Brown,  Captain  Cavendish,  i.  120,  122. 

- General  Sir  George,  i.  55,  60-1,  136, 

186,  205-6,  211,  217,  267,  291,  307, 
331.  336,  354.  380.  383.  413.  428,  461, 
464,  477;  ii.  54,  198,  200,  250,  309, 

311- 

Brownrigg,  Captain,  i.  290. 

Bruat,  Admiral,  i.  113,  121,  128,  161,  183, 
186,  206,  365,  384  ;  ii.  526. 

Bruce,  Frederick,  i.  113-16. 

Bruiser,  the,  ii.  217. 

Brunet,  General,  i.  245. 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  ii.  513. 


Bucephalus,  the,  i.  481  ;  ii.  75. 

Buchanan,  Doctor,  ii.  516,  519. 

- U.S.  Minister,  i.  277. 

Budgen,  Captain,  ii.  193. 

Buffs,  the,  i.  141. 

Bulgaria,  weakening  effect  of  the  country 
on  Crimean  troops,  i.  107. 

Buntine,  the,  i.  302. 

Burghersh,  Lord,  i.  102,  393. 

Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  i.  56,  61,  95, 
III,  126,  129,  154,  331,  340,  402,  496; 

j  ii-  326,  334,  356.  366-7- 

I  Bury,  Lord,  ii.  488. 

I  Buschenthal,  M.,  ii.  290. 

f 

Cabinet  of  Palmerston  Ministry, 
composition  of,  i.  44  note,  51. 

Cadogan,  Colonel,  i.  155. 

Caine,  ii.  263. 

Calvert,  of  Intelligence  Department,  alias 
Cattley,  q.v. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  i.  106,  112,  139, 
283,  428,  477;  ii.  44,  47,  273,  275, 
293,  358,  465  ;  correspondence,  i.  52, 
132,  167,  212,  217,  276-7,  370,  379; 
ii.  56,  60,  66-7,  73,  259,  266,  271, 
280-1,  284,  286,  2S8,  301,  309,  31 1, 
313.  322-3,  328,  332,  348,  361,  363-9, 
374.  379.  386,  394.  405-6,  408,  412-13. 
418-19,  424,  434,  438-9,  443-4,  448,  450, 
452,  458,  463,  466,  474. 

Cameron,  General,  ii.  159,  221,  369,  373, 
450. 

Campbell,  of  Monzie,  ii.  505,  511. 

- Sir  Colin,  i.  99,  143,  194,  287,  304, 

309,  321,  349,  360,  363,  380,  383,  385, 
41 1-12,  418,  421-3.  428,  432,  453-4,  456, 

I  458,  472-3,  475-7,  479.  481,  483-4,  494- 
5.  497,  499,  501-4,  5i5  :  ii-  8,  9,  16,  21, 
31,  59.  147,  159,  203,  224,  247,  250, 
283,  360,  363,  438,  441,  449,  452-3,  466. 

- Sir  John,  i.  203,  248. 

!  Canadian  Artillery  Corps,  ii.  433. 

- Regiment,  ii.  474. 

Candia,  the,  ii,  165,  170. 

Candlish,  Doctor,  ii.  516. 

Canning,  Lord,  i.  51,  476;  ii.  330,  393. 

396,  423,  451- 

Cannon,  General,  i.  2S5  ;  ii.  301-2,  529. 

Canrobert,  General,  i.  77,  99,  109,  121-2, 
128-9,  144,  156.  160,  173,  176,  185,  187, 
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202,  205,  297,  310  ;  ii.  47,  62  ;  letter 
from,  i.  84. 

Canton,  capture  of,  ii.  490. 

Caradoc,  the,  i.  469,  476;  ii.  319. 

Cardigan,  Lord,  i.  80,  98,  100,  106,  112  ; 
ii.  107-8,  275. 

Cardwell,  M.P.,  i.  51. 

Careening  Bay,  i.  303. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  ii.  447,  471. 

Cattley,  of  Intelligence  Department,  i.  78, 
102,  143,  266,  284,  306,  319. 

Cavour,  Count,  i.  89. 

Cawdor,  Lord,  ii.  513. 

Cawnpore,  ii.  472. 

Central,  Bastion,  i.  329. 

Chabannes,  Admiral,  i.  184. 

Chalmers,  Doctor,  ii.  503,  51 1. 

Chancellerie  Civile,  suggested  adoption  of, 
i-  314.  319,  334- 

Charterhouse,  i.  6. 

Chartist  Movement,  i.  13  ;  Fox  Maule’s 
speech  on,  i.  14-18. 

Chesapeake,  the,  ii.  432. 

Chivasso,  i.  375. 

Cholera,  among  Crimean  troops,  i.  149, 
156,  172,  204,  215,  220,  222,  225-6, 
229-31,  233-4,  250,  256,  279,  2S8-9, 
302,  327,  343,  350,  364;  ii.  239-40, 
242,  244. 

Chongar,  or  Tchongar,  bridge  at,  i.  302. 

Churchill,  W.,  i.  476. 

Cipher,  War  Office,  i.  169. 

Claim  of  Right,  the,  ii.  506  et  seq., 

515- 

Clapham,  private  school  at,  i.  6. 

Claremont,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  i.  82,  223, 
290,  31S,  317.  334,  3SS,  371,  376,  386, 
420,  475  ;  ii.  113. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  i.  44  note,  loi,  157  ; 
correspondence,  i.  70,  74,  102,  113,  124, 
144,  156,  160,  173,  184,  197,216,  218, 
234,  238,  248,  277,  280,  313,  333,  343, 
350,  371,  37S,  384,  389.  395,  404,  422, 
427,  436,  446,  450,  461-2,  468,  475, 
485  ;  ii.  20,  31,  34-5,  39,  43,  54-5,  93, 

1 16,  154,  166,  168-9,  243-4,  275,  290, 
292,  295,  299,  306,  346,  373,  392-3, 
423,  430- 

Cleanliness  of  encampments,  i.  153,  334; 
ii.  522. 

Cleghorn,  Sheriff,  ii.  519. 


Cleopatra,  the,  ii.  189. 

Cler,  Colonel,  i.  83. 

Clothing,  Army,  i.  64,  98,  200,  221,  237, 
239-40,  244,  252,  269;  ii.  337,  339, 
343- 

Codrington,  General  Sir  William,  i.  259, 
267,  283,  2S7-8,  291,  293,  298,  304, 
308,  317,  319,  321,  348,  368,  393,  41 1- 
13,  418,  421,  423-4,  42S,  430,  432,  439, 
453-4,  465,  471,  481,  501-2;  ii.  2,  25, 
31,  34,  50,  85,  87,  98,  102,  III,  116, 
120,  159,  213,  243-4,  287,  293,  335; 
correspondence,  i.  454,  458,  479,  483, 
485-7,  489,  493-4,  49S,  500,  503,  506, 
509,  514;  ii-  2,  4,  9,  10,  12-13,  15-18, 
21-2,  27,  29,  32,  35,  38-41, 46-7,  50,  52, 
54-5,  57,  62,  65,  6S-70,  72,  75,  78-9, 
81-2,  86,  88,  93,  95,  99,  100,  103,  105-6, 
121-2,  124,  128,  130, 138-40,  142,  144-6, 
150,  154-5,  159,  161,  163,  165,  167,  169, 
174,  177,  179-80,  1S4-5,  187-8,  191,  193- 
4,  201-2,  206,  209,  212,  215,  219-20, 
223,  225-6,  228-32,  234-5,  238-9,  243-4, 
247-8,  250-1,  255,  258,  260,  262,  264, 
269-70,  274,  2S7,  307,  309. 

‘  Col,’  the,  i.  94. 

Colchester  Camp,  ii.  158,  313. 

Columbo,  the,  i.  372. 

Colville,  Captain,  i.  400. 

Combermere,  Viscount,  i.  399,  414 ;  ii. 
179. 

Commander-in-Chief,  position  of,  ii.  117, 

303,  458- 

Commissions,  Board  of  General  Officers, 
to  inquire  into  report  of  Tulloch-M‘Neill 
Commission,  ii.  109-10,  124,  130,  275. 

- Commissariat,  i.  53,  65,  74,  232,  292, 

303- 

- Inquiry  into  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  ii.  350,  378. 

■ - -  Inquiry  into  system  of  Purchase  in 

the  Army,  see  Purchase. 

- Mr.  Roebuck’s,  43,  59,  70,  73,  106, 

250  ;  ii.  107. 

- Sanitar}'.  i.  53,  66,  132. 

- Tulloch-M ‘Neill,  ii.  84,  99,  105,  107, 

129,  481. 

Conference,  Paris,  ii.  129-30,  137. 

Conqueror,  the,  ii.  394,  429,  431. 

Convention  of  London,  1840,  i.  18. 

- with  Turkey,  i.  97. 
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Convict  labour  suggested  for  Crimea,  i. 
314.  319,  334- 

Council  on  Education,  Committee  of,  i.  18. 

- of  War  at  Paris,  ii.  20,  22,  42,  44, 

47,  53,  58,  60,  65,  67,  70,  73,  78-9,  93, 
106,  125. 

Cowley,  Lord,  i.  148,  157,  225,  279,  422, 
478  ;  ii.  20,  97. 

Cowper,  Lord,  ii.  208. 

Cranworth,  Lord,  i.  44  note,  51. 

Crime  in  Crimean  Army,  i.  252. 

Crimean  Campaign,  sketch  of  progress 
before  Panmure  came  to  office,  i.  4  et 
seq. 

Croatian  labourers,  i.  94. 

Croesus,  the,  i.  170. 

Culloden,  the,  ii.  319. 

Curzon,  Colonel,  i.  368,  386,  396  ;  ii.  271. 
Czartorinski,  Prince,  i.  114. 

Dacres,  General,  i.  335  ;  ii.  142,  236. 
Daily  News,  The,  i.  274. 

Dairer,  Colonel,  i.  84-5. 

Dalglise,  seat  of  Fox  Maule,  i.  10. 
Dalhousie.  See  Maule,  family  of,  and 
Maule,  Fox. 

- Earl  of,  Governor-General  of  India, 

ii.  391. 

- George,  Earl  of,  i.  9. 

D’Allonville,  General,  i.  419,  428,  430, 
444,  475- 

Defences,  Military,  ii.  317,  325. 

D’Hilliers,  Marshal  Paraguay,  i.  383, 

385- 

Delane,  J.  T. ,  editor  of  Times,  i.  408; 
ii.  489  state. 

Delhi,  ii.  438,  445,  449,  472. 

Derby,  Lord,  i.  59,  73,  191,  198;  ii. 
113,  116-17. 

Desaint,  Colonel,  i.  205. 

Deserters,  i.  362,  403. 

Despatches  to  Raglan,  Panmure’s,  i.  61, 
103,  108,  and  Appendix  to  Vol.  ii. 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  i.  4. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  i.  36,  177,  210,  216 
and  siote  ;  ii.  499. 

Disruption,  the,  ii.  519- 

Dixon,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  339,  343, 

377. 

Dobrudja,  French  expedition  to  the,  i- 
107. 


Don,  mouth  of  the,  i.  300. 

Douglas,  General  Sir  Howard,  ii.  109,  199. 

-  Sir  James,  ii.  378. 

Dowbiggin,  Captain,  i.  275,  304  ;  ii.  490. 
Doyne,  of  Army  Works  Corps,  i.  347,  405, 
429;  ii.  5,  8,  164,  189,  237,  249. 
Dragoons,  5th,  ii.  47 1,  474. 

Drummond,  James,  i.  129. 

Drunkenness  in  Crimea,  i.  221,  252,  454> 
459,  478,  480,  486-7,  494,  507,  514  ;  ii. 
i  16,  35,  59,  161,  186. 

Drysdale,  Major,  ii.  475. 

Duff,  Doctor,  ii.  515. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  i.  3. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  ii.  44,  47,  56,  526. 

- Sir  David,  ii.  452. 

j  Dundonald,  Lord,  i.  308,  340. 
j  Dunlop,  Alexander,  ii.  515. 

- Murray,  ii.  509,  51 1. 

Durando,  General,  ii.  126. 

Duval,  Brigadier-General,  i.  185- 

Eardley,  Sir  Culling,  ii.  227, 

Eden,  Major-General,  ii,  310. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The,  ii.  488, 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  i.  18. 

- of  Fox  Maule,  i.  6,  9. 

-  Military,  ii.  345,  349,  351-6,  360, 

369,  371-3,  450- 

Edward,  the,  ii.  106. 

Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Prince,  i.  57, 
238,  315,  318. 

Egerton,  Colonel,  i,  159,  162,  181. 
Ellenborough,  Lord,  i.  59,  71,  177,  190-1, 
194,  21 1,  452. 

Ellice,  M.P.,  ii.  199. 

Enfield,  Small-Arms  Factory  at,  ii.  278, 

318,  334,  339,  343,  375,  377,  4i4,  475- 
Engineers,  Royal,  position  of  officers  in, 
ii.  366-7. 

England,  General  Sir  Richard,  i.  190,  275, 
287,  304,  309,  320-1,  335. 

Enlistment  Bill,  Limited,  i.  46,  79,  92. 
Erzeroum,  ii.  36,  39.  See  also  Kars. 
Espinasse,  General,  ii,  190. 

Establishment  of  Army,  Peace.  See  Organ¬ 
isation. 

Estcourt,  General,  i.  43,  57,  59,  60,  70, 
126,  150,  152,  165,  180,  191,  254,  393  ; 
ii.  522,  530,  533. 

Eupatoria,  i,  78,  98,  226,  264,  311,  325, 
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347,  377.  384,  416,  428,  430,  447,  449, 
47S  ;  ii-  12,  15,  23. 

Evacuation  of  Crimea.  See  Return. 
Evans,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  De  Lacy, 

i.  68,  227,  385  ;  ii.  no,  137,  139,  200, 
203. 

Eyre,  General  Sir  William,  i.  190,  246, 
451,  456,  500,  502,  506;  ii.  173,  247, 
434- 

Fergusson,  General  Sir  James,  i.  227,  275, 
280,  283,  287. 

Fielding,  Colonel,  ii.  39. 

Filder,  Commissary-General,  i.  91,  105, 
148,  150,  165,  180,  191,  217,  232,  290, 

292,  294,  336  ;  ii.  108,  275,  528. 

Foley,  Lieutenant -Colonel,  Hon.  St. 

George,  i.  420. 

Foreign  Legion,  i.  109,  197,  226,  232,  235, 
250,  322,  327,  338,  346,  372,  434,  463, 
469,488,  491,  496;  ii.  II,  37,  146,  166, 
243-4,  29s,  317,  437,  440,  444,  485- 

- French,  i.  1 14  ;  ii.  441. 

- German,  i.  132,  234,  275,  338, 

346,  372,  438,  443,  486,  492  ;  ii.  150, 
153-4,266,  277,  287,  292,  294-5,  298-9, 
302,304,  312-13,  316-17,  319,  385. 

- - — -  Italian,  i.  292,  427,  436,  438  ; 

ii.  287,  290,  293-5,  302. 

- Polish,  i.  359,  389,  404,  426, 

436-7,  503- 

- - - Swiss,  i.  234,  236,  275,  315, 

338,  346,  438,  488,  491,  496;  ii. 

293. 

Foreign  Missions  of  Free  Church,  ii.  515. 
Forey,  General,  i.  loi,  120. 

Fortification  Department,  ii.  321,  324, 
326-7,  334,  336,  344. 

Foster,  Colonel,  ii.  149. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  i.  5,  6 ;  letter  from, 

1.  5. 

Freath,  General,  i.  393. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  constitution  of, 
ii.  509  et  seq. 

Free  Trade,  Fox  Maule  a  supporter  of,  i. 

2. \  et  seq. 

Freeth,  Colonel,  ii.  367. 

Fremantle,  Admiral,  i.  441  ;  ii.  34,  142, 

245- 

Friends  of  Peace,  i.  18-19. 

Frost,  ex-justice  of  peace,  i.  13. 


Gardiner,  Sir  Robert,  i.  182. 

Garrett,  General,  ii.  159,  221. 

Gascoigne,  Major-General,  ii.  313. 

Gavin,  Doctor,  i.  67,  225. 

General  Officers,  Board  of,  i.  199,  200 
and  7iote. 

Georgian  campaign,  proposed,  i.  212. 
Gibson,  Milner,  i.  197. 

Gladstone,  W.  E. ,  M.P.,  i.  44  and  note, 
51,  74,  196  note,  197. 

Gleig,  Rev.  A.,  ii.  345,  351  note,  352, 
379- 

Glenorchy,  Lord,  ii.  10. 

Glynn,  M.P.,  ii.  199. 

Gordon,  Captain,  ii.  335. 

- Colonel  Hon.  Alex.,  i.  226;  ii.  104, 

108,  129,  275. 

- Duchess  of,  ii.  517. 

— - Major,  i.  119,  205. 

-  Patricia  Heron,  wife  of  William 

Maule,  i.  5,  8. 

Gore,  Hon.  Charles,  i.  21  ;  letter  from, 

i.  27. 

GortschakoflF,  Prince,  i.  234,  327,  350, 
438  ;  ii.  54,  63,  356. 

Gough,  Lord,  ii.  203,  225,  236,  245-6, 
250-1. 

Graham,  Major,  i.  511. 

- Sir  James,  i.  44  note,  74,  197  5  ib  S^S- 

Grainger,  Doctor,  i.  63. 

Granby,  Lord,  i.  210. 

Grant,  General  Hope,  ii.  474. 

- Sir  Patrick,  ii.  466. 

Granville,  Earl  of,  i.  44  note,  51  ;  ii.  316  ; 

letter  from,  i.  190. 

Great  Briiahi,  the,  i.  140,  491. 

Green  Bey,  ii.  393. 

Grey,  Admiral,  i.  58,  182,  474,  476,  480; 

ii.  140. 

- Charles,  i.  372. 

- General,  i.  76  ;  ii.  63,  qo,  86. 

- Lord,  i.  150,  177,  197. 

- Sir  George,  i.  352,  387  ;  ii.  277,  288, 

298-9,  480. 

Grierson  of  Errol,  Doctor,  ii.  514. 

Grote,  George,  i.  6. 

Guards,  the,  i.  79,  87,  130. 

- proposed  regiment  of  Foot,  i.  251. 

Guthrie,  Doctor,  ii.  516. 

Halkett,  Sir  Colin,  ii.  302. 
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Hall,  Baron  von,  ii.  244. 

- Captain,  ii.  47. 

- Doctor,  i.  105,  108,  172  ;  ii.  28. 

Halliwell,  Major,  i.  153. 

Hamelin,  Admiral,  ii.  47,  378)  526. 
Hammond,  Lord,  i.  359. 

Hango,  i.  250. 

Hannibal,  the,  i.  185. 

Hansa,  the,  i.  331. 

Hardinge,  Lady,  ii.  304,  306. 

- Lieutenant-Colonel,  i.  94. 

-  Lord,  i.  62,  80-1,  157,  267,  282-3, 

2S6,  288,  330,  344,  380,  383,  385,  399, 
414,  477,  494,  497  ;  ii.  9,  17)  26,  71,  86, 
131,  142,  187,  261,  266-7,  271,  292, 
301-2,  304,  306. 

Harris,  Lord,  ii.  445. 

Harwich,  fort  at,  i.  496. 

Hatton  de  Cleveland,  i.  2. 

Havelock,  Major-General  Henry,  i.  8  ;  ii. 
435)  45O)  453- 

Hay,  Captain  J.  C.  D.,  i.  124. 

- Sir  A.  Leith,  ii.  505. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.  404,  429,  433. 
Health  of  Crimean  troops,  i.  56,  88,  134, 
156,  272,  434  ;  ii.  35,  40,  55,  70,  75, 
104,  128,  148,  151,  163,  17s,  190,  220, 
223,  226,  234,  248,  522  et  seq.  [See 
also  Cholera,  etc.) 

Hearsey,  Major-General,  ii.  390-1. 

Herat,  ii.  305. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  M.P.,  i.  44  note,  74  ;  ii. 
199)  498- 

Himalaya,  the,  ii.  247,  362,  368. 

Home  Missions  of  the  Free  Church,  ii. 
516. 

Hong-Kong,  expedition  to,  ii.  344,  360'5) 

3^7)  37I)  374)  379)  384- 
Horne,  Major-General,  ii.  I73- 
Horsfall,  Messrs.,  ii.  261. 

Horsman,  M.P.,  i.  44  note. 

Hospitals,  i.  53,  57,  63,  66,  75,  91,  95,  132, 

331- 

-  Netley,  i.  207-8,  488,  491,  496  ;  ii. 

25)  157)  197)  207,  231,  321,  332,  338, 
347)  401 )  405- 

- -ships,  i.  75  note,  96. 

Hudson,  Colonel,  British  Minister  at 
Turin,  i.  232,  292,  437  ;  ii.  290. 
Hussars,  7th,  ii.  405. 

- 8th,  ii.  205. 


Hussars,  loth,  i.  55,  62,  113-16,  156,  163, 
182,  217,  434;  ii.  145,  177)  201. 

- 1 8th,  ii.  474. 

Imperador,  the,  ii.  149. 

Indian  Board,  i.  34. 

Inverkeithing,  battle  of,  i.  3- 

Ireland,  disaffection  in,  ii.  436,  446-7. 

Irish  Fusilier  Guards,  i.  221,  251. 

Istomine,  Admiral,  i.  113,  124. 

Jackson,  of  Intelligence  Department,  i. 

307)  335)  355)  358,  373. 

Jervis,  Captain,  i.  295,  323. 

Jones,  General  Sir  Harry,  i.  57,  95,  ^Oi, 
III,  245-6,  259,  299,  305,  318,  330,  347, 
362,  365,  369,  405,  440-1,  474,  477, 
495  ;  ii.  17,  26,  44,  47,  200-1,  369,  385. 

Juchowski,  General,  ii.  267. 

Julian’s  forage,  ii.  58. 

Jura,  the,  ii.  170,  187,  202. 

Kadikoi,  i.  94. 

Kafifa,  expedition  to,  i.  477  et  seq.’,  ii.  15- 

Kamiesh,  i.  143,  147. 

Karabelnaia,  i.  408,  441. 

Kars,  i.  109,  21 1,  266,  290,  295,  31 1,  324, 
326,  343,  366,  371-2,  417,  446,  5“  et 
seq.,  514;  ii.  18,  21,  23,  28,  39,  219, 
227. 

Kazatch,  i.  143. 

Keddie,  General  Simpson’s  servant,  i. 
335- 

Keene,  Mount,  ii.  480. 

Kelly,  Colonel,  i.  122,  147. 

Kertch,  i.  79,  loi,  in,  121,  128,  150, 
161,  176-7,  179,  182-3,  185,  196,  202, 
206-7,  213-17,  221,  236,  253,  255,  263, 
297,  300  et  seq.,  438,  500;  ii.  II,  28, 
40,  49,  100,  202,  212,  216,  224,  232-3, 
242,  260, 

Kimety,  General,  i.  512. 

Kinburn,  i.  416,  428,  434,  449,  452,  4^9, 
474-5)  500;  ii.  47- 

Kinglake,  historian  of  Crimean  War,  i.  42-3, 
46,  138  ;  ii.  488  et  seq.,  497  et  seq. 

Kinloch,  Colonel,  i.  443,  492. 

Knollys,  Major-General,  i.  193  5  *’•  i^^) 
207,  310,  313. 

Kolman,  General,  i.  193. 

Korales,  i.  486. 
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Krasnoi,  i.  233. 

Kutschuk,  i.  13 1. 

Labouchere,  M.P.,  ii.  287,  392,  433-4. 
Labourers  for  Crimea,  i.  352. 

Laffan,  Colonel,  i.  208,  491  ;  ii.  14. 
Lancers,  12th,  i.  113,  116,  157,  163,  217; 

ii-  145.  177,  201. 

-  17th,  ii.  205. 

Lands,  Military  (memorandum),  i.  270. 
Land  Transport  Corps,  i.  53,  61,  152,  193, 
222,  252,  338,  394-S;  ii-  3.  4,  7,  16,  22-3, 
25-6.  28,  32,  38-9,  42,  69,  83,  86-7,  104, 
127,  144,  161,  163,  171,  279,  282,  288, 
294,  299- 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  ii.  263. 

La  Salle,  General,  i.  365. 

Lauder,  of  Intelligence  Department,  inter¬ 
preter,  i.  335,  3SS,  372. 

Lawrence,  Sir  H.,  ii.  418. 

- Sir  J.,  ii.  447,  451. 

Lawrenson,  General,  ii.  4,  224. 

Laws,  Corn,  i.  21  et  seq. 

- Criminal,  i.  ii,  18. 

- Crown  Teinds,  i.  ii. 

- Custody  of  Infants  Act,  i.  18. 

- -  Limited  Enlistment  Bill,  i.  46,  79, 

92. 

- Militia  Bill,  i.  31. 

- Police  Act,  i.  18. 

- Poor-Law  Bill,  i.  ii. 

- Scottish  Game  Laws,  i.  12. 

Layard,  M.P.,  i.  210;  ii.  98-9,  105,  108. 
Leahy,  Lieutenant,  his  Tartar  servant,  ii. 

226,  229-30. 

Leeke,  Colonel,  i.  371. 

Lefroy,  Lieutenant-Colonel,!.  469;  ii.  17, 
34.  47.  332,  337.  349.  351-6. 

Lempriere,  Captain,  i.  162. 

Leopard,  the,  i.  144,  163. 

Lewis,  Doctor  Waller,  i.  136,  231. 

- Sir  G.  C.,  i.  74  note. 

Lindsay,  Colonel,  i.  191. 

Liprandi,  General,  i.  353. 

Litta,  Colonel,  ii.  185,  320. 

Lockyer,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  346  note. 
Loftus,  Lord  Augustus,  i.  350,  485. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  i. 
35- 

Lowe,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  310. 

Lucan,  Major,  ii.  75. 


Lucan,  Earl  of,  ii.  108,  275. 

Lucknow,  ii.  449,  454,  472,  475. 

Liiders,  General,  i.  262,  278,  282  ;  ii.  141, 
152,  186,  191,  195,  207,  260. 

Lugar,  factory  of,  i.  300. 

Luslian,  Colonel  de,  i.  335. 

Lyons,  Admiral  Lord,  i.  79,  in,  121,  127, 
143,  161,  186,  206,  258,  297  et  seq.,  305, 

345,  357.  3S0,  384,  403,  487  ;  ii.  40,  42, 
44,  47.  59.  62,  80,  129,  135,  21 1,  274, 

346,  526. 

Lyons,  Captain,  i.  188,  25S. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  ii.  452. 

^Macdonald,  Lord,  ii.  513. 

- Major,  ii.  40. 

M'Gwire,  Private  P.,  ii.  354,  357. 
Macintosh,  Major-General,  i.  142. 

Mack,  Corporal,  ii.  316,  318. 

Mackenzie,  Major,  i.  94. 

Maclean,  Sir  George,  i.  336,  355,  369; 
ii.  33,  145,  163. 

M‘Murdo,  Colonel,  i.  53,61,  95,  112,  152, 

347,  362,  395,  473.  490 ;  ii.  3,  4,  33,  42, 
86,  103,  171,  251. 

M'Neill,  Sir  John,  i.  66  note,  74,  91,  132, 
171.  180,  192,  216,  307,  314,  345. 
Major-Generals,  pay  of,  ii.  268. 

Malakoff,  i.  84,  93,  244,  261,  274,  295, 
300,  310,  330,  337,  366,  377. 

Malcolm,  Colonel,  i.  63. 

Malta,  i.  130. 

Mamelon,  i.  85,  124,  12S,  131,  166,  229, 
236. 

Mansel,  General,  ii.  413. 

Mansfield,  General,  i.  191,  500,  502. 
Marchant,  Sir  Gaspard  Le,  i.  132  ;  ii.  173. 
Markham,  General,  i.  59,  iSo,  191,  254, 
275.  283,  309,  3 1 1,  405,  424,  456, 
468-9,  497,  499,  502,  506. 

Marmora,  General  de  la,  i.  91,  loi,  194, 
203,  224,  230,  250,  279,  304,  384-5, 
391,  459;  ii-  22,  57,  68,  74,  85,  162, 
196,  202,  220. 

Marochetti,  Baron,  i.  254. 

Martimprez,  General,  i.  206,  365  ;  ii.  95, 
116,  149,  152. 

Martin,  Doctor,  ii.  378. 

Mat,  Bastion  du,  i.  93,  329. 

Maude,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  463. 

Maule,  family  of,  i.  i  et  seq.  ;  Lord 
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Ramsay,  i.  4  ;  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  i. 
4,  5- 

Maule,  Lady  Christian,  ii.  495-7. 

- Fox,  birth,  i.  5  ;  education,  6,  9  ; 

relations  with  father,  6  ei  seq.  ;  in  Army 
in  Canada,  9;  marriage,  9;  M.P.  for 
Perthshire,  10 ;  maiden  speech,  10 ; 
style  in  speaking,  10 ;  Under-Secretary 
for  Home  Department,  ii;  interest  in 
Scottish  affairs,  11;  M.P.  for  Elgin 
Burghs,  12;  speech  on  Chartism,  13-18; 
Vice-President  of  Board  of  Trade,  20  ; 
M.P.  for  Perth,  20  ;  part  in  ‘  Ten  Years’ 
Conflict,’  25-6 ;  influence  in  Scotland, 
27  ;  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  26  ;  Secretary-at-War,  27  ;  enters 
Cabinet,  28  ;  Army  Reforms,  28-33  ;  at 
India  Board,  34;  Baron  Panniure,  34; 
Knight  of  Thistle,  39  ;  Keeper  of  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland,  39,  ii.  479  ;  Secretary 
for  War,  i.  40  ;  qualifications  for  that 
office,  44  et  seq.  ;  G.C.B  (civil),  402; 
portrait,  i.  frontispiece ;  out  of  office, 
ii.  477  ;  review  of  his  work  at  War  Office, 
481-492  ;  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scot¬ 
land,  493  ;  anecdotes  of,  494  ;  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  495  ;  death,  495  ;  character, 
498  ;  relations  with  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  500-20. 

- George,  Lord  Panmure,  i.  3. 

- Harry,  of  Kellie,  i.  i,  3,  4. 

- James,  Lord  Maule,  i.  i,  4. 

- James,  i.  3. 

- Jean,  i.  4. 

- Hon.  Lauderdale,  i.  28,  35-6,  502. 

- Patrick,  i.  3. 

- Sir  Peter,  i.  2. 

-  Robert  de,  i.  2. 

- Robert,  i.  3. 

-  Roger,  i.  2. 

- Stephen  de,  i.  2. 

- Sir  Thomas,  i.  3. 

- William,  Earl  Panmure  of  Forth, 

i.  4. 

- William  Ramsay,  i.  5  ;  career,  5,7; 

letter  to  C.  J.  Fo.x,  6  ;  father  of  Fox 
Maule,  5  ;  relations  with  son,  6  ei  seq.  ; 
character,  7  ;  relations  with  wife,  8. 

Maynooth  College  Bill,  ii.  51 1. 

Mayran,  General,  i.  245. 

Medals,  Crimean,  i.  87,  97,  113,  117,  126, 


140,  193,  207,  247,  318,  331,  334,  380, 
382,  431,  440,  442,  462,  478;  ii.  34, 
66,  no,  112,  152-3,  184,  202,  214,  237. 

Medical  Department,  i.  303,  308. 

- Staff  Corps,  ii.  294. 

Medjidie,  Order  of  the,  i.  254. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  i.  ii,  13. 

Memoranda,  as  to  two  additional  Cavalry 
regiments,  ii.  468. 

- as  to  Conduct  of  Military  Affairs  in 

the  War  Department,  submitted  by  Lord 
Panmure  to  the  Queen,  and  approved 
by  Her  Majesty,  i.  267. 

- -  on  despatch  of  Medical  Officers  to 

the  Crimea,  and  their  powers,  i.  67. 

- as  to  Materials  required  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Sebastopol 
(Lord  Dundonald’s  scheme),  i.  341. 

- of  Measures  taken  to  establish  a 

better  order  of  things  in  the  Crimea,  i. 

53- 

- proposed  secret  and  confidential 

memorandum  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
ii.  131. 

- on  Ordnance  Office,  i.  29. 

Mentschikoff,  Prince,  i.  102,  113,  131. 

Michael,  Grand-Duke,  i.  52,  77,  131. 

Mic’nel,  General  Sir  J.,  ii.  216,  224,  229, 
233.  431- 

Military  Organisation,  Observations  by 
Panmure  on,  i.  46. 

Militia,  i.  488,  492,  496  ;  ii.  204,  207,  222, 
31 1,  320,  337,  414,  416-18,  422,  436,  440, 
443-4,  467,  470. 

- Bill,  i.  31. 

Milroy,  Doctor,  i.  230. 

Minna,  the,  ii.  193. 

Miranda,  the,  i.  188. 

Mitford,  Major,  i.  114. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  i.  44  note,  51. 

Monet,  General,  i.  82,  no. 

Montagu,  Captain,  i.  122,  147,  299, 

Monument  to  British  soldiers  at  Scutari, 
i.  139,  207,  247,  254  ;  ii.  452. 

Moraiiivilliers,  family  of,  absorbs  French 
house  of  Maule,  i.  2. 

Moray,  Lord,  ii.  513. 

More,  Captain,  i.  186. 

Morning  Post,  The,  i.  313. 

Mouatt,  Doctor,  ii.  240. 

Mounted  Staff  Corps,  i.  278. 
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Mouravieff,  Prince,  i.  446,  513  ;  ii.  22,  36. 

Muir,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  463. 

Murray,  General  Sir  George,  i.  10. 

Mutiny,  Indian,  ii.  380,  386-7,  389-91,  393, 
396-7,  400-1,  404-9,  411-14,  419-26,  428- 

'  33,  437-46,  448-50,  452,  472. 

Nana  Sahib,  ii.  394. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  i.  298. 

- Colonel  Edward,  i.  112,  347  ;  ii.  424. 

Napoleon  iii..  Emperor  of  France,  i.  88, 
90,  loi,  107,  ni-i2,  130,  134,  138,  141, 
148,  157,  181,  220,  233,  242,  326,  332, 
384,  392,  41 1,  450,  462,  467-8,  485  ;  ii. 
10,  56,  62,  67,  74,  80,  88,  97,  loi,  no, 
ns,  435,  527. 

Native  Infantry,  19th,  ii.  390. 

- 34th,  ii.  390. 

Naval  Brigade,  guns  of,  in  Crimea,  i.  295. 

Neale,  Colonel,  i.  351. 

Negro  regiment,  ii.  432-3,  435,  445. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  i.  89. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  i.  40,  58,  104,  118, 
390,  394,  396,  427;  ii-  306,  481,  525 
et  seq. 

New  College,  Edinburgh,  ii.  516. 

Newgate  prison,  i.  n. 

Nicholaieff,  i.  113,  302,  396. 

Nicholas  i.,  Czar  of  Russia,  i.  52,  77,  88, 
92,  102. 

Niel,  Marshal,  i.  78,  89,  144,  156,  198, 
206,  245,  263,  274,  288,  365,  485;  ii. 
47,  62,  79. 

Niepotoititchsky,  General,  ii.  194. 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  i.  215  ;  ii.  27, 
278,  306,  321,  332,  338  ;  correspondence, 
i.  355  ;  ii.  381,  401,  405. 

Normanby,  Marquess  of,  i.  12. 

Nova  Scotia,  i.  278. 

Novara,  i.  375. 

OcHOTA,  ‘  Colonel,’ i.  138,  148,  168. 

Odessa,  i.  264,  302. 

Offenberg,  Colonel,  ii.  181,  186. 

Omar  Pasha,  i.  78,  98,  120,  128,  139,  143, 
147,  152,  159,  169,  173,  202,  206,  211, 
217-18,  257,  263,  266,  279,  281,  285,  290, 
293,  295-6,  311-12,  322,  324,  326,  328, 
332,  337,  339,  343,  353,  3S8,  365-6, 
375-6,  391,  399,  446,  512;  ii.  12,  39, 
42,  S3,  80,  210,  524. 
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Ordnance  Office,  i.  29,  178,  196,  203;  210, 
224. 

Organisation  of  Army,  ii.  280-9,  291, 
296-8,  300-1. 

Orloff,  Count,  ii.  154. 

Orsini’s  attempt  on  life  of  Napoleon  iii. 
ii.  470,  477. 

Osborne,  Captain,  ii.  162. 

Osten-Sacken,  General,  i.  83,  109,  300, 
408.  ’ 

Outrage  on  British  troops  by  French 
Marines,  ii.  193,  212. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  ii.  379,  391,  453. 

Owen,  Colonel,  i.  163  ;  ii.  321. 

Ozereff,  M.,  ii.  152. 

Pakenham,  Lieutenant -Colonel,  i.  153, 
252,  254,  274,  309,  355. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  i.  282;  composition  of 
his  Cabinet,  i.  44  note,  51,  157;  corre¬ 
spondence,  i.  19,  20,  31,  37,  51,  63,  66, 
67,  87,  98,  136,  149,  174,  180,  190-1, 
201,  209,  211,  225,  230-1,  247,  255,258, 
273,  285-6,  292,  303,  3 1 1,  332-3,  340, 
345,  3SO-I,  359,  372,  378,  387,  394, 
397-8,  402,  409,  41 1,  425,  437,  443, 
447,  449-50,  503,  514;  ii-  21,  23,  36, 
92,  102,  III,  172-3,  179,  182,  218,  222, 
227,  230,  233,  252,  263,  268-9  272,  287, 
294,  321,  332,  337,  347,  373,  399,  406, 
421,  431-3,  436,  446,  449,  465,  467,  470, 
476-8. 

Panmure.  See  Maule,  family  of,  and  Maule, 
Fox. 

Parlby,  Colonel,  i.  182;  ii.  224. 

Parry,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ii.  475. 

Patronage  in  Scottish  Church,  ii.  508 
ei  seq. 

Paulet,  Brigadier-General  Lord  William, 
i.  314,  317,  336,  352,  355,  388,  390;  ii. 
159  ;  letter  to,  i.  57. 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  ii.  7,  225,  235,  249. 

Peace,  prospects  of  and  terms,  ii.  i,  9,  33, 
45,  69,  78,  83,  86,  88,  92,  94,  106,  1 12, 
121,  128,  136,  144-5,  159,  168-9,  174, 

179- 

Peel,  Frederic,  i.  61  ;  ii.  375. 

- Lieutenant-General,  ii.  no. 

- Sir  Robert,  i.  10 ;  ii.  504. 

Pelissier,  Colonel,  ii.  249,  259. 

- Marshal,  i.  120,  156,  202,  206,  219, 
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234,  242,  244-s,  259,  261-3,  266,  274, 
279, 281, 293,  29s,  297,  312-13,  322-3, 
337, 365, 384, 388, 390-1, 394, 397, 403, 

407,  450,  459,  475,  478,  482  ;  ii.  6,  12, 
18,  22,  42,  81,  88,  97,  103,  124,  141, 
152,  190,  192,  196,  236-7,  245-6,  250, 
260,  266  ;  letter  from,  ii.  19. 

Penaud,  Admiral,  ii.  56. 

Pennefather,  Lieutenant-General,  i.  251, 
256,  30s,  307,  331,  336,  343,  354,  364, 
486  ;  ii.  360,  362-4. 

Pensions  (memorandum),  i.  270. 

Percy,  Colonel,  i.  427. 

Perekop,  the,  i.  302. 

Persia,  war  with,  ii.  305,  311,  322,  327-8, 

330,  366,  470,  472. 

Persigny,  Count,  i.  238,  277. 

Peter,  Lord  of  Maule,  i.  1,2. 

Peto,  Sir  S.  M.,  contractor,  i.  67. 

Petrie,  Director  of  Commissariat,  ii.  385. 
Pettit,  Colonel,  ii.  152. 

Phillips,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  378. 

Phipps,  Colonel,  i.  316 ;  ii.  306. 

Pitt,  Fort,  i.  96. 

Plans  for  the  furtherance  of  the  war  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  i.  450,  467  5  ii- 
10,  13,  18-20,  26,  40,  47  et  seq.,  51,  60, 

72,  75,  79,  84,  86,  88,  91,  94,  98-9,  loi, 
103,  114,  122,  131,  144,  154,  166. 
Plumes  for  Fusiliers  and  Light  Infantry, 
ii-  358-9- 
Police  Act,  i.  18. 

Poor-Law  Bill,  i.  ii. 

Portsmouth  district,  forts  in,  ii.  149,  I74, 
278,  415-18. 

Prince,  the,  ii.  528. 

Princess  Charlotte,  the,  ii.  396. 
Promotions,  i.  268. 

- of  half-pay  officers  in  the  Guards,  i. 

344- 
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